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CHARLES  LAMB,  HIS  FRIEs'DS  AND 
BOOKS. 

Arovt  this  unique  and  delightful  being 
there  has  been  plenty  written  in  a  loving, 
but  official  way.  1&  ways  and  manner 
of  life  have  been  woven  for  us  into  a 
piece,  and  as  we  go  over  it  carefully  we 
find  but  few  threads  dropped.  Some  of 
these,  and  of  very  small  impoilance  in¬ 
deed,  may  be  thought  worth  while  pick¬ 
ing  up.  Anything,  surely,  will  be  wel¬ 
come  that  helps,  even  in  a  small  way,  to  I 
bring  us  in  contact  with  this  engaging ' 
writer.  As  we  might  fancy  ourselves  in  , 
his  room  after  his  death,  taking  up  his : 
inkstand — his  pen — the  book  he  last  read,  j 
with  the  leaf  turned  down — the  folios; 
“my  midnight  darlings,”  he  called  them,  | 
half  patheticalty — “huge  armfuls” — even  j 
his  forsworn  pipe,  (and  with  what  rever-  j 
enoe  and  delicacy  we  would  lay  our  i 
hands  on  such  relics);  so  we  might  relish 
these  little  “  odds  and  ends,”  gathered  | 
up  out  of  by-ways  and  out  of  comers —  i 
New  Skkiks — Vol.  1.,  No.  5. 


little  shreds  and  patches  of  no  great 
quality  beyond  having  a  reference  to  this 
arch-essayist,  and  most  delightful  man. 
For  a  writer  so  unique  in  his  kind,  where 
the  species,  as  he  himself  said  of  a  book, 
is  the  whole  genus,  surjmsingly  little  has 
been  said.  Yet  he  might  be  studied  over 
and  over  again — lectuivd  and  commented 
on  by  the  hour  and  by  the  volume.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  one  so  nice  and 
dainty  in  palate  as  he  was  about  the 
“dressing”  of  bf)oks — so  sensitive  and 
epicurean  as  regards  typography,  ]>aper, 
and  eriitions,  should,  in  his  own  works, 
have  been  gratifietl  by  all  the  little  ele¬ 
gances  of  typography.  To  be  a  dandy, 
or  ftetit  maitre,  in  such  things  is  very 
pardonable ;  and  there  is  a  fond  and  del¬ 
icate  homage  in  the  ofiTering  of  fine  type, 
broad  margin,  and  toned  paper,  to  a  wri¬ 
ter  that  we  love,  almost  akin  to  the  flow¬ 
ers  and  draperies  with  which  tlie  altar  of 
a  patron  saint  is  dressed.  Charles  Lamb 
would  have  looked  down  the  line  of  his 
own  books  with  fond  admiration.  They 
harmonize  prettily. 
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One  year  Mr.  Edward  Moxon,  whose  that  mean,  straitened  suit,  many  sixes  too 
name,  someway,  always  chimes  in  a  sort  small,  like  some  pretlecessor’s  livery,  all 
of  “third”  with  that  of  Lamb— the  man  straitened,  without  a  fold,  or  even  a 
whom  I^eigh  Hunt  called  the  “  book-  wrinkle.  Tliis  seems  a  cruel  and  wanton 
seller  of  the  poets,  and  "with  no  disjwir-  degithlation  for  one  who  has  gloried  in 
agement  to  him  from  the  antithesis,  a  fine  clothes,  and  who  could  stretch  his 
poet  among  booksellers” — starting  in  arms  with  freedom.  As  he  said  of  Bur- 
business,  was  anxious  to  show  the  public  ton,  so  it  might  be  said  to  Mr.  Moxon, 


with  what  elegance  he  would  equip  his 
books.  “You  were  desirous,”  said  his 
friend,  I.Amb,  to  him,  “  of  exhibiting  a 
s]>ecimen  of  the  manner  in  which  publi-  ; 
cations  intrusted  to  your  care  would  ap¬ 
pear.  They  are  simply  advertisement  j 
verses.”  And  thus  was  introduced  this  ' 
pretty  little  volume,  “Album  Verses,  | 
with  a  few  others,”  by  Charles  Lamb;  | 
an  inviting  title-page,  with  a  graceful  j 
vignette  of  a  “  ]>astoral  boy  ”  busily  wri-  : 
ting.  A  bright,  gay  little  volume,  printed 
by  Bradbury  and  Evans,  now  tolerably  I 
rare,  and  not  to  be  seen  on  the  stalls. 

After  all,  there  is  a  sort  of  fanciful 
luxury  in  reading  the  book  we  love  in  ' 
the  “original  shajie.”  Very  few  have  I 
had  in  their  hands  the  first  colle<!ted  | 
e<iition  of  the  immortal  essays — a  small,  ; 
bright  volume,  entitled  “Elia,”  not  “  Tlie  i 
Essays  of  Elia,”  as  they  were  to  become  I 
later.  Someway  there  is  an  aroma  alxmt  ] 
these  original  lK)ok8.  It  was  the  shape 
the  author’s  own  eye  rested  on  and  ap¬ 
proved.  It  is  a  link  between  him  and 
us ;  just  as  Charles  Lamb,  I  believe,  used 
by  a  sort  of  chain  of  “  h.and8hakings  ” 
comically  fancy  he  might  have  indirectly 
shaken  Shakspeare’s  hand.  The  delight¬ 
ful  paper  on  books  and  editions  lets  os 
into  a  hundred  little  whims  and  minau- 
of  this  sort  which  the  book  col¬ 
lector  will  comprehend.  “  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  cannot  read  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  but  in  folio ;  the  octavo  editions 
are  painful  to  look  at.”  But  there  are 
“things  in  books’  clothing”  which  make 
one  writhe  and  shiver,  and  which  distress 
the  eye; — the  well-meant  compromise 
between  meanness  and  abundance — ^be¬ 
tween  cheapness  and  good  measure — be¬ 
tween  “nastiness”  and  a  “good  arm¬ 
ful  ”  notion,  which  takes  the  shape  of  the 
“complete  works”  in  “onevol.,”  with 
double  columns.  “I  know  nothing,” 
says  Lamb,  “  more  heartless  than  the  re¬ 
print  of  the  ‘Anatomy  of  Melancholy.*” 
But  he  little  dreamed  he  himself  should 
be  taken,  packed,  and  compressed  into 


“what  need  was  there  of  unearthing  the 
bones  of  that  fantastic,  old,  great  man, 
to  expose  them  in  a  winding-sheet  of  the 
newest  fashion?”  Yet  never  were  the 
“shabby  genteel”  double  columns  so 
fined  and  jiolished,  or  given  in  such  rich 
material — iiest  of  tjqie  and  pajier;  but 
still  nothing  can  carry  off  the  cut  and 
pattern.  Had  this  abomination  fairly 
taken  root  in  the  days  of  “  Elia,”  what  a 
pleasant  protest  he  would  have  given 
against  the  well-meaning  but  grovelling 
fa.shion. 

The  original  “  Elia,”  now  open  before 
me,  is  at  the  sign  of  Taylor  and  Iltwsey, 
95  F'leet-street,  (we  hear  Charles  Lamb 
telling  how  a  co]»y  was  waiting  for  a 
friend  “  penea  Taylor  and  Ilessey  ”).  It 
is  tolerably  rare.  At  the  end  is  a  good 
analysis  of  that  famous  Ijondon  maga/ine 
in  which  they  first  ap})cared,  requesting 
the  attention  of  the  public  “  particularly” 
to  the  six  hundred  original  articles  writ¬ 
ten  by  “gentlemen  of  the  first  talents;” 
and  first  in  order  among  these  contribu¬ 
tions  is  placed  “The  Essays  of  Elia.” 
How  rich  those  six  volumes  were,  may 
be  conceived  when  they  containe<l  “  The 
0])ium  Eater;”  Allan  Cunningham's 
“Scottish  Traditions;”  poetry  by  Mont- 
gomei’y,  Keats,  Clare,  and  Barry  Corn¬ 
wall  ;  and  a  jileasant  class  of  pajier  now 
unhappily  dropjHMl  out  of  magazine  prov¬ 
ince,  on  such  subjects  as  “  Spiecimens  of 
the  Elarly  French  Poets;”  Editions  to 
Walpole’s  “  Boyal  and  Noble  Authors;” 
additions  to  “Johnson’s  Lives;”  “Table- 
talk  ;”  “  Speculations  on  Richter  and  the 
Germans.” 

Pursuing  this  bibliographical  review,  I 
have  before  me  now  a  little  volume,  in 
rather  mean  dress,  dated  1790,  being  the 
“  Poems  on  V arious  Subjects,  by  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  late  of  Jesus  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,”  printed  by  Robinson  of  Ixindon, 
and  Cottle  of  Bristol.  It  is  curious  that 
Talfourd  should  not  have  notieod  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  three  of  Lamb’s  sonnets  in 
this  collection,  which  was  a  year  previous 
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to  the  “joint  stock  ”  venture  of  Cole-  \ 
ridge,  Lamb,  and  Lloyd,  which  is  de-  j 
'scriiied  in  the  “Memorials.”  More  cu- 1 
rious  still  that  I.amb  himself  should  seem 


to  forget  this  modest ,  entrance  on  the 


stape  of  his  little  verses ;  for  in  a  de<li- 
cation  that  came  long  afler,  he  says,  ad¬ 
dressing  C'oleridge,  “  It  would  be  a  kind 


of  disloyalty  to  oifer  to  any  one  but  your- 1 
self 'a  volume  containing  the  early  pieces  : 
which  were  first  publishe<l  among  your  I 


poems.  My  friend  Lloyd  and  myself  | 
came  into  our  first  battle  under  cover  of 
the  greater  Ajax.”  Coleridge  in  his  pre-  ! 


face  introduces  those  soft  and  pretty  in-  1 
itials  “C.  L.,”  which  were  to  have  a  sort  I 


of  color  and  harmony  for  the  eye,  and 
for  forty  years  were  to  grow  very  familiar  I 
to  the  j)ublic.  “  The  Effusions,”  he  says,  I 
“sign^  C.  L.  were  written  by  Mr.  [ 
CiiAKiJ-::s  Lamii,  of  the  India  House.  In- 1 
dependent  of  his  sip^ature,  their  superior  : 
merit  would  have  distinguished  them.”  I 
A  style  and  title  which  seems  to  have ' 
struck  quaintly  on  I.4imb’8  ear,  for  when  I 
the  new  jKKjms  were  getting  ready  he 
wrote  out  a  full  title-page  with  the  same  i 
description.*  Tliese  three  sonnets  are  the  ! 
ones  commencing,  “  Was  it  some  sweet 
device  of  fairy  land  ?”  which  becomes  i 
“Effusion  XI.”  of  Coleridge;  and  “Me- j 
thinks  how  dainty  sweet  it  were,”  which  : 
is  “Effusion  XII.;”  and  “I  could  laugh 
to  hear  the  midnight  wind,”  which  in  Ins 
collected  j)oems  becomes  one  of  a  series,  ; 
and  is  only  distingtiished  by  a  number, 
but  here  has  a  lofty  title,  ' 


wnnTEN 

AT  MIDNIGHT  I 

BY  THE  j 

SEA-SIDE  AITEK  A  VOYAGE  | 

When  the  “Album  Verses”  came  out,  i 
a  smart  but  very  short  and  trifling  criti-  | 
dsm,  done  in  a  flijipantly  sliishing  style,  i 
welcomed  them  in  the  Literary  Gazette. 
It  is  inconceivable  at  this  di.stance  of 
time  how  such  a  comment,  scarcely  to  be 


used  the  pen  professionally,  ^nd  reviews 
were  often  the  aiTUs  of  ^lolitics. 

“If  anything,”  said  this  notice,  “could 
iirevent  our  laughing  at  the  present  col¬ 
lection  of  absurdities,  it  w'ould  be  a  la¬ 
mentable  condction  of  the  blinding  and 
engrossing  nature  of  vanity.  We  could 
forgive  the  folly  of  the  orii^nal  composi¬ 
tion,  but  can  not  but  marvel  at  the  ego¬ 
tism  which  lias  preserved  and  the  conceit 
which  has  published.  What  an  exagger¬ 
ated  notion  must  that  man  entertain  of 
his  talents  who  lielieves  their  slightest 
efforts  worthy  of  remembrance ;  one  who 
keeps  a  copy  of  the  verses  he  writes  in 
young  ladies’  albums,  the  proverbial  re¬ 
ceptacles  for  trash !” 

These  were  good  set  terms,  and  they 
finished  with  harder,  giving  great  com¬ 
mendation  to  the  typography,  but  adding, 
“  we  could  have  diispens^  with  this  spe¬ 
cimen.” 

The  whole  was  scarcely  a  column  in 
length;  but  it  excited  the  deepest  re¬ 
sentment  Southey  and  Hunt  rushed 
into  the  Times  and  into  the  Examiner 
with  stinging  verses  and  bitter  prose.  It 
was  remembered  long  after,  and  yet  it 
should  have  been  recollected,  that  the 
Gazette  had  done  ample  justice  to  Lamb’s 
other  productions,  and  that,  with  the  high 
standard  Lamb  himself  had  furnished  to 
his  friends  and  atlmirers,  these  are  poor 
and  weakly,  though  graceful,  rhymes. 
Ijong  after,  noticing  “Elia’s  E-ssays,” 
the  same  journal  alluded  to  the  attacks 
that  had  been  made  on  itself.  “And 


nearly  the  whole  of  the  dirty  toould-be 
squibs  and  epigrams  which  issued  from 
the  scribbling  clique  alluded  to,  rang  the 
changes  on  Peter  Hndar’s  filthy  idea  ex¬ 


panded  into  the  corresponding  rhyme.” 
N^othing  could  be  more  cordial  than  their 


welcome  of  the  Essays.  They  did  not 
visit  on  his  head  what  they  owed  to  his 
friends.  “  But  to  retum  to  tliis  delight- 


fiil  volume,”  they  said  of  the  “  last  es¬ 


says,”  which  shall  be  “  bound  in  ti*esh- 


compared  with  a  really  “  severe  ”  notice 
of  our  day,  could  have  caused  such  deep 
resentment.  But  there  was  then  savage 
warfare,  semi-political,  among  those  who 

*  Lloyd  could  have  had  no  share  in  this  collec¬ 
tion,  as  Coleridge  acknowledges  every  une’a  aa- 
■istance  handsomely,  even  to  the  “rough  sketch 
of  Effusion  XVI.,  '*  and  to  the  “  first  half  of  Effu¬ 
sion  XV.” 


clad  hofteful  green — we  were  going  to 
i  have  said,  and  gold — but  that  is  too  costly 
i  for  the  daily  wear  and  tear  of  its  future 
I  destiny.”  A  genial  expression  of  enjoy- 
!  ment,  like  what  Leigh  Hunt  would  have 
I  syioken.  So,  too,  with  the  “  Tales  from 
'  Shakspeare.”  “TTie  book  is  neatly  bound 
I  in  coloreti  cloth — a  species  of  binding 
I  which  has  a  very  good  effect,  though,  we 
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fear,  not  very’  lasting.”  So  with  the 
“ Sj*ecinienH ” — “a  new  and  very  neat 
edition  of  a  book  which  ought  to  be 
never  out  of  print,  for  it  is  full  of  sweet¬ 
ness  and  beauty.”  His  verses  they  could 
not  tolerate.  “  Tlie  gems,  it  may  be, 
are  not  all  diamonds  and  j)recious  stones, 
but  the  Bristol  stones  and  garnets  are 
extremely  pretty,  and  the  best  of  their 
kind.” 

After  all,  M'hat  wjis  this  to  the  attack 
of  the  old  Monthly  lievieic,  now  in  a  sort 
of  toothless  dotage,  but  in  which  the  old 
sour  juices  of  Kenrick,  chief  of  renew 
“  hacks,”  and  of  the  Griffiths  who  wrung 
Goldsmith’s  heart,  seemeil  still  to  circu¬ 
late.  It  led  ofiT  in  this  fashion  :. 

“  Some  few  years  ago  there  was  In  this  me¬ 
tropolis  a  little  coterie  of  half-bred  men  who 
took  up  poetry  and  literature  as  a  trade,  and 
who,  having  access  to  one  or  two  Sunday 
newspapers,  and  now  and  then  to  the  maga¬ 
zines  and  reviews,  puffed  off  each  other  as 
the  first  writers  of  the  day.  Among  them 
was  Mr.  I^eigh  Hunt,  Mr.  Proctor,  better 
known  under  the  Namby-Pamby  title  ofj 
Barry  Cornwall,  Mr.  Ilazlitt,  some  half  a  ' 
dozen  others  whose  names  we  forget,  and  ! 
Mr.  Charles  Lamb,  the  inditer  of  the  pre-  ; 
cious  verses  before  ns.  •  .  . 

”  Poor  fellow !  he  looks  more  like  a  ghost 
than  anything  human  or  divine.  His  verses  i 
partake  of  the  same  character.  They  were  I 
gleaned  from  the  albums  of  rural  damsels,  i 
who,  hearing  that  Charles  I^amb  was  an  au-  j 
thor,  chose  to  have  a  tnorcfau  from  his  classic  ; 
pen  to  show  to  their  sires  and  lovers.  j 

“  At  one  time,  from  the  causes  which  we  1 
have  stated,  and  fh>m  the  assenting  and  ! 
thoughtless  smiles  of  one  or  two  celebrated  | 
mei^  this  individual  gained  a  reputation  for  j 
quaint  wit.  So  quaint,  indeed,  does  it  ap-  | 
|)ear  to  have  been,  tltat  it  has  not  kept.  It  ' 
has  grown  so  musty  that  it  is  no  longer  fit  | 

lor  use . Charles  Lamb,  forsooth, 

thinks  that  such  effusions  as  the  ‘Album  Ver-  { 
ses’  will  be  equally  serviceable  to  Mr.  Moxon.  I 

.  .  .  .  Delicious  to  the  ear  of  Miss 
Jane  Towers  was,  no  doubt,  the  address  of  a 
poet  who  had  never  chanced  to  see  her  fair 

free . Our  only  regret  is,  that  the 

b  K)k  was  not  only  clasped  tight,  but  locked, 
however  injurious  the  consequences  might 
have  been  to  poor  Moxem. 

‘‘  How  far  such  a  publisher  as  Mr.  Moxon 
ought  to  be  considered  as  an  accomplice  in 
your  transgressions,  is  a  question  that  would 
admit  of  no  doubt. 

“He  ought  to  be  adjudged  the  greatest 
offender  of  all ;  aud  the  least  degree  of  pun¬ 
ishment  assignable  to  such  a  convict  should 
be  to  give  him  an  hour  ot  two  in  the  hopper." 


It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  this 
could  ever  have  been  penned  so  lately  as 
thirty  years  ago.  I.Nainb,  however,  was 
not  fiiirly  o|)en  to  the  heavy  charge  of 

[rutting  by  or  taking  copies  of  all  his 
ight  verses  for  the  albums.  Not  long 
a^o  a  gentleman  found  “  John  Wood- 
vil”  in  a  bookseller’s  window,  with  some 
verses  on  the  fly-leaf,  not  included  in  the 
collected  works. 

“  WHAT  IS  AN  ALBUM  ? 

“September  7,  1830.* 

•  ’Tis  a  book  kept  by  modem  young  ladies 
for  show. 

Of  which  their  plain  grandmothers  nothing 
did  know ; 

A  medley  of  scraps,  half  verse  and  hall 
prose. 

And  some  things  not  veiy  like  cither,  God 
knows. 

The  first  soft  cfhisions  of  beaus  and  of 
belles. 

Of  ftiture  Lord  Byrons,  and  sweet  L. 
£.  L.*s; 

Where  wise  folk  and  simple  both  equally 
join. 

And  you  write  your  nonsense  that  I  may 
write  mine. 

Stick  in  a  fine  landscape,  to  make  a  dis¬ 
play— 

A  fiower-piece,  a  foreground !  all  tinted  so 
ftay. 

As  Nature  herself,  could  she  see  them, 
would  strike 

With  envy,  to  think  that  she  ne’er  did  the 
like; 

And  since  some  Lavaters,  with  head-pieces 
comical. 

Have  agreed  to  pronounce  people’s  heads 
physiognomical. 

Be  sure  that  you  stuff  it  with  autographs 
plenty, 

All  penned  in  a  fashion  so  stiff  and  so 
dainty, 

They  no  more  resemble  folk’s  ordinary 
writing. 

Than  lines  penned  with  pidns  do  extempore 
writing, 

Or  our  every-day  countenance  (pardon  the 
stricture) 

Tlie  faces  we  make  when  w-e  sit  for  our  pic¬ 
ture; 

Then  have  you,  Madelina,  an  album  com¬ 
plete. 

Which  may  you  live  to  finish,  and  I  live  to 
sec  it. 

“C.  Lamb.” 

Talfourd  has  only  glanceil  at  the  rude 
treatment  “John  Woodvil”  met  with 
from  the  young  Edinburgh  Jtevieio  ;  but 
a  specimen  of  its  past  complacency,  and 

*  Notes  and  Queries. 
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almoHt  boyinh  impudence  in  dealing  with 
“  Mr.' Lamb,”  will  be  amusing.  It  is  to 
the  same  note  which  Sidney  Smith  stnick 
in  the  first  number,  where,  dealing  with 
Parr’s  scnnons,  and  Parr’s  wig,  telling 
of  the  “  boundless  c*onvexity  of  friz”  of 
the  latter,  and  recovering  the  reviewer 
out  of  a  trance  by  removing  the  former 
to  a  distance.  The  play,  say  these 
agreeable  wags — 

“  Introduces  what  we  bcliere  is  a  novelty 
on  the  stage,  a  peal  of  flmrch  bells  giving 
their  summons  to  morning  service. 

‘(A  noUe  of  hells  heard.) 

Margaret. — Hark  the  bells,  John. 

John. — Those  are  the  church  bells  of  St. 
Mar>’  Ottery. 

hiargaret. — I  know  it. 

John. — St.  Mary  Ottery,  my  native  village. 
In  the  sweet  shire  of  Devon. 

Tliose  are  the  liells.’ 

“  Tlie  exactness  of  John’s  information  is  of 
peculiar  use ;  as  Margaret,  having  been  some 
time  at  Nottingham,  may  be  suppo6e<l  to  have 
forgotten  the  name  of  the  parish,  and  perhaps 
of  the  sweet  shire  itself;  and  the  cautious  and 
solemn  iteration  at  the  close,  in  an  affair  of  so 
much  moment,  gives  an  empiiasis  to  the  whole 
that  is  almost  inimitable.” 

Tlicy  then  remark  on  the  extraordi- 
narj'  development  of  “  drunkenness”  i 
through  the  piec^j;  suid  re.iding  it  over 
now,  it  must  lie  confessed  that  this 
phase  seems  to  recur  a  little  often. 

'(/inter  at  another  door.  Three  calling  for  . 

Harry  Freeman.)  j 

‘  Harry  Frecmian !  Harry  Freeman !  j 

He  is  not  here.  Let  ns  go  look  for  him. 

Where  is  Freeman  ?  ' 

Where  is  Harry? 

[Exeunt  the  Three,  calling  for  Freeman.')  , 

“We  may  here  remark,  as  tending  to  in¬ 
crease  the  confusion  so  liappily  expn*s8ive  of 
drunkenness,  the  ingenuity  of  the  artifice  by  ^ 
wliich  four  speeches  are  given  to  those  per-  i 
sons,  without  stating  to  whom  the  fourth  shall  | 
belong.” 

But  a  more  severe  stroke  follows : —  | 

“  If  the  plot  and  character  of  ‘John  Wood- ! 
vil’  be  not  sufficient  to  establish  its  antiquity, 
its  language  will  powerftilly  concur.  The 
most  ancient  versification  was  piobably  tery 
rude." 

Then  quoting  a  sentence  fi-om  Burton, 
“  which  Mr.  Lamb  introduced,  perhaps, 
as  descriptive  of  his  own  composition  :” 
— “Tlie  fruit,  issue,  children,  of  these 
mjr  morning  meditations,  have  been  cer¬ 
tain  crude,  impolite,  incomposite  (what 
shall  I  say  ?)  verses.” 


It  must  be  stud  that  a  book  of  the  class 
of  “John  Woodvil,”  coming  out  in  our 
own  day,  and  from  the  hand  of  a  wri¬ 
ter  so  oliscure  as  Lamb  then  was,  would 
have  been  a  very  tempting  plot  to  be  set 
before  a  critic. 

“  Elia”  is  a  l^ik  of  the  sort  that  should 
be  “eteme.”  Too  much  honor  could 
not  be  paid  to  it  typographically.  There 
should  l»e  an  “edition  of  luxury,”  w'ith 
“  toned  paper,”  and  new  tjpe,  and  “  bev¬ 
elled  lioards,”  and  rich  m  illustrations. 
Apart  from  such  dainties  it  would  liear  a 
commentary,  and  glosses,  and  scholia. 
Above  all,  one  would  like  foot  notes, 
W’ith  parallel  passages,  out  of  his  letters 
and  from  his  life.  Thus,  we  remember 
his  rambles  on  lending  books,  and  his  ex¬ 
ception  in  favor  of  Coleridge.  He  says 
he  enriches  when  he  returns,  furnishing 
sjdendid  mar^nalia  and  MSS.  notes,  in¬ 
stancing  rare  old  “  Daniel,”  the  English 
historian,  and  other  names.  Now  it  is 
curious  that,  not  long  ago,  this  very 
“Daniel,”  thus  enricheil,  w’as  brought 
to  light;  and  in  our  proposed  (Utopian 
it  may  be)  annotated  “  Elia”  we  should 
have  a  reference  to  these  notes. 

Ivovers  of  Leigh  Hunt,  who  like  to 
hear  him  cliatter  pleasiuitly  in  his  Taller, 
and  Indicator,  and  lA)ndon  Journal, 
rememlier  the  fond  ]>ersonal  tone  of  criti¬ 
cism  with  w’hich  he  dealt,  with  favourite 
books,  and  the  beauties  of  favorite  books. 
He  is  like  an  epicurean  over  a  choice 
dish.  No  doubt,  like  his  friend  Lamb, 
he  W’as  tempted  to  say  grace  before  ban¬ 
quets  of  b<x>ks,  as  before  banquets  of 
meat,  'rhis  doting  and  almost  succu¬ 
lent  relish  ha.s  something  genuine  in  it, 
though  Hunt  seems  to  have  lieen  almost 
too  catholic  in  his  ta.ste.  He  found  some 
sort  of  lieauty  in  everv  pa^  almost.  He 
scored  profusely  witK  his  jiencil.  His 
welcome  to  the  fifth  edition  of  “Tlie 
Tales  from  Sh.akes|)e.*vre”  is,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  of  that  quiet  “  purring”  enjo)’ment 
with  W’hich  he  used  to  hang  over  a 
book  he  loved.  In  that  pleasant  daily 
“Tatler,”  “price  one  penny,”  whose 
motto  W’as  “  Veriia*  et  varieta!>,"  he 
speaks  heartily  and  with  beaming  eyes : 

“  There  is  a  certain  neatness  and  piuns- 
I  taking  in  the  vignettes  to  this  volume, 
and  a  meritorious  w’ish  to  make  every 
,  figure  tell.  It  is  a  pity  the  artist  has 
'  n^e  his  figures  so  tall,  and  for  the  most 
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part  80  weak  in  their  beariiip;.  The  letter-  j 
press  is  delightful.  The  beautiful  siin- ! 
plicity  of  this  series  of  tales  made  us,  ! 
when  a  child,  hold  it,  as  we  still  do,  one 
of  our  favorite  books — one  of  the  few 
we  esjiecially  love,  that  we  would  cany 
on  a  jouniey  or  save  from  an  accident.  ' 
It  is  a  book  in  every  way  calculated  to  i 
diffuse  the  love  of  the  preat  dramatist, ' 
which  must  have  made  Mr.  Lamb  con-  j 
ceive  and  accomplish  his  lienijrnant  and 

I  Peasant  task.”  No  one,  in  truth,  so 
ovably  ap))reciated  “Elia”  as  Hunt. 
Here  is  the  London  Jonrna’,  where 
Hunt  had  “  full  swing,”  and  could  |)Our 
out  his  whims  and  fancies  with  the  freest 
familiaiity — a  book  of  the  most  varieil 
and  agreeable  reading  we  can  find.  Into 
this  he  copied  choice  bits  of  “  Elia,”  with 
little  introductions  specially  his  own,  as — 
“[Here  followeth,  gentle  rejider,  the 
immortal  record  of  Airs.  Battle  and  her 
whist — a  game  which  the  author,  as  thou 
wilt  see,  wished  that  he  could  play  for 
ever;  and  accordingly,  in  the  drathteux 
jMigrg  of  hia  vnt,  for  ever  uHll  he  j^ay  it. 
— Ei>.j’ 

In  another  place  he  says  affectionately,  , 
“  W e  wish  thjit  the  Ijondon  Journal  j 
should  contain  whatever  has  been  said 
in  any  quarters  calculated  to  do  honor 
to  our  excellent  friend,  and  to  increase 
the  desire  of  the  reading  public  to  l)ecome 
acqusiinted  with  him.”  In  this  journal 
of  liis,  Leigh  Ilimt  bad  a  pleasant  practice 
of  reading  a  poem,  as  it  were,  aloud  with 
his  readers,  and  pointing  out  l>eautie8  to 
them  by  scoring  spt'cial  passages.  Tlie 
first  of  lus  selections  from  Lamb,  and  only 
tlie  first,  he  read  in  this  way,  and  it  is  of 
some  little  interest  to  see  what  strokes 
s^)ecial]y  excited  his  imagination.  He 
picks  out  the  “  Burial  Society,”  under¬ 
lining  “what  sting  is  there  in  death 
which  the  handles  with  the  wrought  gripes 
are  not  calculated  to  jduck  away  f — what 
\nctory  in  the  grave  which  the  drops  and 
the  velvet  pall  do  not  render  at  least  ex¬ 
tremely  disputable  f — which,  it  will  be 
recollected,  refers  to  an  undertaker's 
advertisement,  and  is  exquisitely  ludi¬ 
crous.  He  also  selects  “  ugly  subjects,” 
and  the  marvellous  description  of  the  old 
nuud's  supper  set  out  for  their  party, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from 
giving  here : — “  A  sliver  of  ham,  pur¬ 
posely  contrived  to  be  transparent  to 


show  the  China  dish  through  it,  neigh¬ 
boring  a  slip  of  invisible  brown,  which 
abuts  upon  something  they  call  a  tartlet, 
as  that  is  bravely  supported  by  an  atom 
of  marmalade,  flanked  in  its  turn  by  a 
grain  of  potted  l)eef,  with  a  power  of 
such  dishling  minims  of  hospitality, 
sftread  in  defiance  of  human  nature,  or 
rather  with  an  utter  ignorance  of  what 
it  demands.”  AVas  there  ever  such  a 
description,  such  excpiisite  conteuq>t,  as 
in  the  phrase  “dishling  minims  of  hospi¬ 
tality,”  and  such  cjiutious  accuracy  in  the 
announcement  that  closes  the  sentence '? 
“  To  be  continued,”  the  first  of  the  sjHH'i- 
inens  was  prefaced,  “  until  his  works  are 
I  gone  through;”  but,  unhai>pily,  the  jour- 
j  nal,  like  all  Hunt's  journals,  was  already 
tottering,  and  presently  fell, 
j  niat  was  a  very  j*retty  trait  of  Charles 
I  Lamb,  which  is  found  in  one  of  Hunt's 
I  Indit'otorsy  and  which  is  worth  pages  of 
;  description;  “and  thought  how  natural  it 
j  was  in  C.  L.  to  give,  a  kiss  to  an  old 
folio,  as  I  once  saw  him  do  to  Chapman's 
Homer.”  The  same  pa))er*  gives  us  a 
cliarming  sketch  of  ‘  Ijimb  among  his 
books : — “  I  believe  I  did  mention  his 
l)Ook-room  to  C.  L.,  and  I  think  he  told 
me  that  he  often  sat  there  when  alone. 
It  would  be  hard  not  to  believe  him. 
His  library,  though  not  alK)unding  in 
!  Greek  and  Latin,  is  anything  but  su- 
|)erficial.  Tlie  dej)ths  of  |)hilosophy  and 
jK)etry  are  there,  the  imminent  passages 
of  the  human  heart.  It  has  some  Latin 
too.  It  has  also  a  handsome  contempt 
for  aiqaairance.  It  looks  like  what  it  is 
— a  selection  made  at  precious  intervals 
from  the  book-stalls;  now  a  Chaucer,  at 
9s.  2d. ;  now  a  Montaigne  or  a  Sir  Tlio- 
mas  Browne,  at  2«. ;  now  a  Jeremy  Tay¬ 
lor,  a  Spinoza,  an  old  English  Dramatist, 
Prior,  and  Sir  I*hilip  Sidney,  and  the 
books  are  ‘  real  as  imputed.'  The  very 
i)erusal  of  the  backs  is  ‘a  disci]>line  of 
fmmanity.*  There  Mr.  Southey  takes  his 
Tilace  again  with  an  old  liadical  friend ; 
here  Jeremy  Collier  is  at  ])eace  with  Drj’- 
den;  there  tlie  lion,  Maitin  Luther,  lies 
down  with  the  greater  lamb  Sewell; 
there  Guzman  d'Alfiuache  tliinks  himself 
fit  company  for  Sir  Charles  Grandison, 
and  has  his  claim  admitted.  Even  the 
‘  high  fantastical'  Duchess  of  Newcastle, 
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with  her  laurel  on  her  head,  ia  received  < 
with  grave  honors.” 

All  who  recollect  how  Margaret,  Duch¬ 
ess  of  Newcastle,  recurs  to  CharUti  Laiub, 
and  recall  his  burlesque  afTeclion  for  that 
book,  must  see  that  lie  has  been  poiuing 
this  comic  fancy  into  Leigh  Hunt’s  ear. 

But  it  has  not  been  remarked  what 
a  curious  likeness  there  is  between  this 
pajMir  of  Hunt’s  and  Lamb’s  delightful 
pajier  on  “  Books  and  Heading,”  which, 
it  must  be  said,  apiiears  to  have  been 
later  in  date.  Leigh  Hunt  was  then 
abroad  in  Italy,  and  his  “  Indicator,” 
“  My  Books,”  apja'ared  on  the  5th  of 
Jul^,  1823.  Now,  Lamb’s  first  “Elia” 
senes  was  published  in  that  very  year; 
and  if  “Books  and  Heading”  IumI  lieen 
written  he  would  have  included  it  in  his 
collection.  It  might  have  been  that  the 
odd  fancies  and  even  exjiressions  might 
have  been  part  of  his  daily  and  nightly 
talk — even  of  his  letters,  which  he  hail 
|>oure<l  out  upon  his  friends,  and  which 
were  vividly  present  to  Hunt's  mind.  A 
few  casual  passagi's  will  show  this  singu¬ 
lar  resemblance.  I  am  almost  inclined  to 
lielieve  that  we  have  actually  thoughts  of 
Lamb’s,  which,  with  a  nicer  sense,  he 
dropjied  out  of  his  own  essay. 

In  his  relation  to  William  Hone — the 
chatty  and  entertaining  compiler  of  the 
“Every  Day”  and  “Table  Books” — 
I.iamb  comes  out  pleasjintly.  It  was  a 
sort  of  “Athenian  oracle,”  or,  better 
still,  the  “  cun  ent  notes”  of  the  day ;  and 
there  were  coiTospondents  w’ho  wrote 
and  answered  each  other.  Tlie  grateful 
dedication  is  worth  preserving  ajtart ; — 

“  To  Charles  lAimh,  esq. 

"Dkab  L., — Your  letter  to  me,  written  the 
first  two  months  tVom  the  commencement  of 
the  present  work,  approv  ing  my  notice  of  St. 
(’had’B  Well,  and  you  afterwards  daring  to 
publish  me  your  ‘  Mend,’ with  your  proper 
name  annexed,  /  shall  never  forget.  Nor 
can  I  forget  your  and  Miss  liumb's  sympathy 
and  kindness  when  glooms  outmastered  me ; 
and  tliat  your  pen  spontaneously  sparkled  in 
the  book  when  my  mind  was  in  clouds  and 
darkness.  These  ‘trifies,’  as  each  of  you 
would  call  them,  are  benefits  scored  upon 
my  heart ;  and  I  dedicate  this  volume  to  you 
and  Miss  Lamb  with  affectionate  respect. 

“  W.  Hose.” 

This  speaks  of  a  world  of  kindly  and 
delicate  acts,  and  very  likely  of  pecuniary 
aid.  With  the  good  personality,  which 


was  a  feature  of  his  time.  Hone  brought 
them  on  in  the  very  first  month  of  his 
book: — “Yet  Bridget  and  Elia  live  in 
our  own  times;  she  full  of  kindness  to 
all,  and  of  soothings  to  Elia  es])ecially; 
he  no  less  kind  and  consoling  to  Bridget, 
in  all  simplicity  holding  converse  with 
the  world,  and  ever  and  anon  giving  us 
scenes  that  Motteux  and  Defoe  w'ould 
admire,  and  portrtuts  that  Denner  and 
Hogarth  would  rise  from  their  graves  to 
paint.” 

Hone  had  described,  and  pleasantly 
described,  the  memoirs  of  Captain  Star- 
key,  “a  fine  uncut  copy  of  w'hich  was 
}>rm'S  meC  (a  favourite  expression  of 
Lamb’s),  and  which  in  a  few  numbers 
after  brought  out  some  of  that  delightful 
“drollery”  w'hich,  besides  good  as  any 
official  essjiy  of  Elia,  fumislies  a  bit  of 
biogra[>hy  really  valuable.  From  it  we 
find  that  lx)th  he  and  his  sister  went  to  a 
school  where  Starkey  had  been  usher 
about  a  year  Iwfore  they  came  to  it — a 
room  that  looked  into  “a  discolored, 
dingy  garden  in  the  passage  leading  from 
Fetter-lane  into  Bartlett’s  Buildings.” 
“  Heaven  know's  what  languages  were 
taught  there.  I  am  sure  that  neither  my 
sister  nor  myself  brought  any  out  of  it 
but  a  little  ot  our  native  English.” 

Bird  and  Cook,  he  says,  were  the  mas¬ 
ters.  Bird  had  “  that  peculiar  mild  tone 
— especially  when  he  was  inflicting  j)un- 
ishment — which  is  so  much  more  terri¬ 
ble  to  children  than  the  angriest  looks 
and  gestmx's.  Whippings  were  not  fre¬ 
quent,  but  when  they  took  place,  the  cor- 
i  rection  w'as  i>erformed  in  a  private  room 
adjoining,  whence  we  could  only  hear  the 
phtints,  but  saw  nothing.  This  height¬ 
ened  the  deconim  .and  solemnity.”  He 
then  described  the  ferrule — “  that  almost 
obsolete  weajxm  now,”  and  “the  malig¬ 
nancy,  in  proportion  to  the  apjiaient 
mildness  with  which  its  strokes  were  ap¬ 
plied.  To  make  him  look  more  formida¬ 
ble — if  a  jiedagogue  had  need  of  these 
heightenings — Bird  wore  one  of  those 
flow'ered  Indian  gowns  formerly  in  use 
with  schoolmasters,  the  stnmge  figures 
upon  W’hich  we  used  to  interpret  into 
j  hierogljqihics  of  pmn  and  suffering.” 
I  Tliis  is  in  Lamb’s  most  delightful  vein. 
So,  too,  with  other  incidents  of  the 
school.  “Our  little  leaden  ink-stands, 
^  not  sc'parately  subsisting,  but  sunk  into 
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tile  denies  and  the  theatrical  Cato,”  a  I 
reminiscence  of  which  was  supplied  by  | 
Mary  Lamb.  “  She  describes  the  cast  of  i 
Uie  characters  even  now’  with  relish.  | 
Martha^  by  the  handsome  Edt^ar  Hick- 1 
man,  w’ho  afterwards  went  to  Africa,  and  ! 
of  w’hom  she  never  afterw’ards  heard  ti- 1 
din^ ;  Lucia,  by  Master  Walker,  whose  , 
sister  was  her  {lorticular  friend  ;  Cato,  by  j 
John  Hunter,  a  masterly  di‘claimer,  but 
a  plsun  boy,  and  shorter  by  a  head  than 
his  two  sons  in  the  scene,”  »tc.  This  is 
uh;(miing,  and  in  Ijamb's  freest,  gayest 
Qianner.  Tlie  wliole  pajier  shouhl  have 
been  in  Elia,  just  before  the  Christ’s 
Hospital. 

Later  on  he  furnishes  a  little  ramble, 
“/n  re  Sijuirrels,”  beginning — “  Be  it  re¬ 
membered  that  C.  L.  comes  here  and  re-  | 
presents  his  relations,”  asking,  “  what  is  ' 
gone  with  the  cages,  with  the  climbing  j 
stjuirrel,  and  bells  to  them,  wliich  were 
formerly  the  indispensable  a])]>endage  to  ! 
the  outside  of  a  tinman’s  shop,  and  w’ere,  ^ 
in  fact,  the  only  live  signs  ?  One,  w’e ! 
believe,  still  hangs  out  on  Holbom;  but 
they  are  fast  vanisliing  with  the  good  old  ' 
modes  of  our  ancestors.” 

A  correspondent,  Tim  Tims,  gossiping  ' 
about  the  ass,  brin^pi  out  Lamb  again  to 
plead  for  this  suffering  ser>'ant.  Nature  i 
did  pradently  “  in  furnishing  him  with  a 
tegument  impen’ious  to  ordinary  Btri|)es.  : 
.  ,  ,  .  His  back  offere  no  mark  to  a 

puny  foeman.  To  a  common  whip  or  j 
switch  his  side  presents  an  absolute  in-  | 

sensibility . His  jerkin  is  well 

fortified . Contemplating 

this  natural  safeguard,  his  fortified  exte¬ 
rior,  it  is  with  pain  I  view  the  sleek,  fo]!- 
pish,  combed,  and  currie<l  person  of  this  | 
animal,  as  he  is  transmuted  and  disnatu- ' 
ralized  at  watering  places,  «tc.,  where  ‘ 
they  aflTect  to  make  a  palfrey  of  him.  Fie  j 
on  all  such  sophisticating.  It  will  never 
do.  Master  Groom !  ^mething  of  his  ' 
honest  shagg}’  exterior  w’ill  peep  up  in ! 
spite  of  you — his  good,  rough,  native  { 
pineapple  coating.”  ! 

Puieapple  coating !  How'  tnily  after  ' 
Lamb’s  mind,  the  deceit  in  suggesting  an 
agreeable  image,  which,  on  a  second’s  re¬ 
flection,  shows  as  quite  a  different  idea. 
Nothing,  too,  is  more  remark.able  in  him  ' 
than  his  air}’  and  special  use  of  the  **  <l;c.”  | 

Next,  we  have  a  little  snatch  of  verse, 
(sailed  “  Rural  Musings —  ! 


‘•‘•Margaret. — What  sports  do  you  use  in 
the  forest  f 

“Sitnon. — Not  many.  Some  few,  as 
thus : — 

'  To  see  the  sun  to  bed  and  to  arise. 

Like  some  hot  amorist  witli  flowing  eyes. 
Bursting  the  lazy  bands  of  deep  that  bound 
him. 

With  all  his  fire  and  traveling  glories  round 
him." 


But,  surpassing  these  sjiecimens  is  a 
little  scene  in  the  B<K?ond  volume,  which 
show’s  us  Lamb  himself  in  one  of  his  best 
attitudes,  at  a  stall,  “  Rummaging  over 
the  contents  of  an  old  stall,  at  a  luilf 
book,  half  old  iron  shop,  in  94,  Alley, 
leading  from  Warden-street  to  Soho, 
yesterday,  I  lit  u|K)n  a  ragged  diKnieci- 
mo,  which  had  been  the  strange  delight 

of  my  infancy . Tlie  price 

dem.'uided  was  Bixf>ence,  which  the 
owner  (a  little  squab  duodecimo  of  a 
chanu’ter  himsc>lf)  enforced  with  the  .assu- 
ran<»  that  his  own  mother  should  not 
have  it  for  a  f:u*thing  less.  On  my  de¬ 
murring  to  this  extraordinary  assertion, 
the  dirty  little  vendor  re-enforced  his  as¬ 
sertion  w’ith  a  sort  of  oath,  which  soeme<l 
more  than  the  occasion  demanded :  ‘  and 
now’  (said  he)  I  have  put  my  soul  to  it.’ 
Pressed  by  so  solemn  an  asseveration,  I 
(;ould  no  longer  resist  a  demand  which 
seemed  to  set  me,  how’ever  unworthy, 
upon  a  level  with  his  dearest  relations; 
and,  dejwsiting  a  tester,  I  bore  away  the 
tattered  prize  in  triumph.”  It  turned 
out  a  delusion,  but  he  thought  it  would 
have  been  a  treat  for  “friend  HonI':.” 
Another  instance  of  I..amb’s  tender  deli¬ 
cacy,  as  he  knew  Hone  liad  been  already 
pleased  at  being  called  “  friend”  by  him. 

He  is  .again  “  brought  out”  by  an  allu¬ 
sion  to  Sir  Jeffi’cy  Dunstan,  whom  he 
had  met  and  seen  at  his  dwelling.  “  A 
strong  odor  of  burnt  bones,  I  rememl)er, 
blending  with  the  scent  of  horse-flesh 
reeking  into  dog’s  meat,  and  only  re¬ 
lieved  a  little  by  the  breathings  of  a  few 
brick-kilns,  made  up  the  atmosphere.” 
This  is  one  of  I.amb’s  wonderful  “gather¬ 
ings”  of  oddness;  and  even  the  qmunt 
position  of  the  word  “I  rememl)er,”  is 
worthy  of  study.  “  If  a  few  boys  fol¬ 
lows!  him,”  he  goes  on,  “  it  seemed 
rather  from  habit  than  in  exp<x;tation  of 

fim . What  faults  he  had  I 

know  not  I  have  h(>ard  something  of  a 
p(Kx»dillo  or  so.  But  some  little  devia- 
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tioiifl  from  the  precise  line  of  rectitude 
might  have  been  winked  at  in  so  tortu¬ 
ous  and  Htigmatic  a  frame.” 

In  the  “Table  Book”  he  wrote  the 
well-known  “Specimens,”  and  his  little 
note  to  “friend  Hone,”  introducing  them,  i 
is  in  his  own  aii^  key.  “  Imagine,”  he 
says,  s|)eaking  of  himself  in  the  British 
Museum,  “  the  luxury  to  one  like  me  • 

.  .  .  of  sitting  in  the  ])rincely  apart¬ 

ments,  for  such  they  are,  of  |)oor  con¬ 
demned  Montague  flouse,  which  I  pre¬ 
dict  will  not  Im)  sjieedily  followed  by  a 
handsomer;  and  calling  at  will  the  flower  ^ 
of  some  thouHsmd  dramas.  It  is  like  hav-  ! 
inp  the  ninge  of  a  nobleman’s  librarv’,  ! 
with  the  libran.an  to  your  friend.”  (Mark,  ' 
to  your  friend.)  “Nothing  can  exceed 
the  courteousness  and  attentions  of  the 
gentleman  who  has  the  chief  direction  of 
the  rea«ling-rooina  here ;  and  you  have  ; 
scarce  to  ask  for  a  volnme  before  it  is  laid  , 
before  you.”  Tliese  were  happy  days 
indeed  for  the  re.aders. 

We  may  stop  here  a  moment,  to  put ' 
side  by  side  with  this  sketch  a  little  note  ; 
which  I  have  found  in  an  old  Gentle¬ 
man' n  Magazine.  The  editor  then  per- 
fectly  remembered  Charles  sitting  there,  j 
and  making  his  extracts,  and  Miss  Lamb 
“  doing  us  the  honor  of  showing  us  her 
brother’s  MSS.  j)reviou8  to  jaiblication.” 
He  also  recollected  “  her  incrtslulity  and 
good-natured  peenshness,”  when  he  in- 
fonnetl  her  that  he  also  pos.ses8ed  most 
of  the  plays  from  which  Lamb  had  so  la¬ 
boriously  made  his  selection.  It  was 
scarcely  good-natured  information.* 

There  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Cliarles 
Ijmib  on  the  score  of  the  “Turk  in 
Cheapside,”  recommending  the  oriental 
as  a  suViject.  Tlie  imitation  is  good. 

“  Methinks  you  would  handle  the  sub¬ 
ject  delightfully.  They  tell  us  he  is 
gone.”  But  he  did  not  accept  the  invi¬ 
tation.  lie  also  took  up  an  ambiguous 
question  on  Maid  Marian — wrote  a  bit  i 
of  fairy  imagery  on  the  Defeat  of  Time. 

*  The  same  band  writes  in  another  place  : — 

“  Mr.  L.,  in  his  own  style,  hath  neither  peer  nor 
follower.  We  hope  he  is  now  (mietly  seaU'd  in 
the  oompany  be  likes,  Burton,  Fuller,  and  Beu  | 
Jonson,  with,  perhaps,  Old  Burbage  and  Pen 
ketbmnns  dropping  in.  We  shall  never  forget  j 
our  supers  at  Islington— Miss  Lamb  (truly 
Agna  Del)  opening  the  door,  and  Lamb  preced-  j 
ing  us  up  stidra.  I 

*  Bummum  proper  ibat  Lambert  tectum.’  ” 


These,  with  a  few  sonnets,  are  his  con- 
tribtitions  —  gratuitous  of  course  —  to 
“friend  Hone’s”  collection.  They  are 
as  gay  and  delightful  as  anything  he  has 
written.* 

The  reckless  coterie  in  young  Jilack- 
rcood  were  a  little  embanassed  lietween 
their  admiration  of  one  who  was  after 
their  own  heart,  and  their  political  fury 
against  the  “  crew”  to  which  he  belong- 
eil.  They  were  nettled  at  Hunt’s  rude 
.admiration  of  him.  “  Charles  I.4imb,” 
he  wrote,  in  1818,  “a  single  one  of 
whose  B|)eculationH  on  humanity  is  worth 
all  the  half-way-house  gabblings  of  critics 
on  the  Kstablishment.”  This  strange 
phrase  infuriated  them;  yet  they  found 
out  excuses  for  Lamb.  “  I*rohably  his 
good  nature,”  they  wrote,  “  endures  their 
quackery.”  But  later  a  pseudo  Doctor 
Petre  wrote  a  furious  letter  on  some  pa- 
|)er  in  the  Fxzndon,  not  know'ing  it  to  bo 
Elia’s:  calling,  too,  the  paper  on  “April 
Fools,”  “columns  of  mere  inanity  and 
very  cocknejnsm.  ”  In  the  “  Noctes”  they 
discussed  the  magazines  of  the  day,  and 
Buller  asks — “  Taylor  and  Ilessey’s  Mag¬ 
azine — is  it  better  V' 

TICKLER. 

“  Sometimes  much  better  and  often  much 
worse.  Elia  in  his  happiest  mood  delights 
me ;  he  is  a  flne  soul ;  but  when  he  is  dull 
his  dullness  sets  human  stupidity  at  defiance, 
j  He  is  like  a  well-bred,  ill-trained  pointer. 

;  He  has  a  fine  nose;  but  he  won’t  or  can’t 
;  range.  He  keeps  always  close  to  your  foot, 

I  and  then  he  points  larks  and  tit-mice.” 

I  By-and-by  he  was  on  the  staff,  and 
I  was  dotting  its  pages  with  little  delicate 
sonnets,  signeii  with  his  delicate  “  C.  L.” 

'  Some  of  them  are  not  included  in  his  col¬ 
lected  w'orks,  as  the  “  lines  written  in 
consequence  of  hearing  of  a  young  man 
that  had  voluntarily  starvetl  himself  to 
death  on  Skiddaw.”  But  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  contribution,  w'hich  I  think  has  not 
been  enough  noticed,  is  one  entire  farce, 
which  figures  a  little  inappropri.ately  in 
one  of  the  numbers.  It  is  called  “  The 
Pawnbroker’s  Daughter,”  The  plot,  it 
must  be  said,  is  a  little  forced,  and  tlie 
humor  rather  in  the  tone  of  the  old  dra¬ 
matists.  It  turns  upon  a  pawnbroker’s 
daughter  running  away ;  and  on  a  senti- 

•  They  only  want  a  word  or  touch  of  Correc¬ 
tion  here  and  there  (which  he  himself  wonld 
have  ftimished)  when  the  same  word  reads  too 
closely. 
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mental  butcher,  called  “Cutlet,”  who 
aays,  “  reach  me  down  the  book  off 
the  shelf  where  the  shoulder  of  veal 
hanpi !”  but,  most  curiously,  it  has  the 
orijritial  draujCfht  of  the  latter  essay  “  on 
the  inconveniences  of  Wini;  haniifed,”  in 
a  character  called  “  Pendulous,”  a  situa¬ 
tion  M'hich  seems  to  have  struck  him  in 
some  sT>e<nally  humorous  light  There  is 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  lady  he 
loves  is  anxious  to  put  herself  on  a 
fect  equality,  by  l)eing  arrt‘ste<l  and  tned ; 
and  then*  is  something  of  I^amb's  jerking 
humor  in  the  following  finish  to  the 
pl»y:— 

{to  Pendulous). — You  were,  then, 
tried  at  York  ? 

“  Pen. — I  was— OAST. 

— Condemned  ? 

“  Pen. — Exbcutki). 

— How? 

“7Vii — Cut  iwjwn  and  camk  to  life 

again.  False  delicacy,  adieu . 

we  are  now  on  even  terms. 

“  F. — And  may — 

“  Pen. — Marry ; — I  know  it  was  your  word. 

”  Miee  F. — and  make  a  very  quiet — 

“  Pen. — Exempiary — 

“  Mies  F. — Agreeing  pair  of — 

“  Pen. — Aoqcitteu  felons  !’’ 

There  is  also  a  Cockney  song  of 
I..amb’s  in  many  verses,  the  first  of  which 
runs : — 

“  A  weeping  Londoner  I  am, 

A  washerwoman  was  my  dam, 

She  bred  me  up  in  a  cockloft. 

And  fed  my  mind  with  sorrows  soft." 

Mr.  I*atmore  came  into  possession  of  a 
drama  or  oj>ora  w'ritten  liy  I^amb,  the 
genuineness  of  which  there  seems  no  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt.  The  scene  was  laid  in 
Gibraltar,  and  from  the  characters  and 
little  hints  of  the  plot  furnished  by  the 
description  of  the  character,  seems  to 
have  lieen  suggested  by  the  tone  of  the 
“  Wonder”  and  “  lk>ld  Stroke  for  a  Hus¬ 
band.”  Low-lace,  “a  m.an  of  fortune, 
refhseil  by  Violetta,  enlists  for  a  soldier, 
and  goes  for  Gibraltar.”  Violetta  has 
gone  out,  too,  disguised  as  an  officer. 
There  is  Captain  Lai^elle  and  Mrs.  La- 
peUe,  with  whom  Bloomer,  an  aide-de- 
camp  of  the  Governor,  is  in  love — a 
Welsh  officer  and  a  Scotch  officer — and 
characteristic  of  Lamb — a  wdder  denomi¬ 
nation  of  character — “  Truth,"  See.  But 
it  seems  true,  that  broad,  open,  rough 
humor  was  not  Lamb's  strength ;  and 


as  “Mr.  n - ”  failed,  so  would  Itave 

failed  “The  Pawnbroker’s  Daughter” 
and  this  Gibralter  opeiTL 

In  Mr.  Patmore’s  rather  attenuated  re¬ 
collections,  ho  comes  out  pleasantly  and 
consistently  with  the  accounts.  Once  he 
used  to  wear  a  snuff-colored  suit,  w'hich 
brought  out  Wordsworth  ui  tliis  descrip¬ 
tion  : — 

“  But  who  Is  he  with  modest  looks, 

Atid  elad  in  homely  ruuet  broten. 

Who  murmurs  near  the  running  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  his  own? 

He  is  retlnd  as  noontide  dew. 

Or  fountain  in  a  noonday  grove ; 

And  you  must  love  him  ert!  to  you. 

Ho  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love." 

Tliis  seems  almost  a  jiortrait  of  T^amb, 
and  was,  no  doubt,  as  amusing  to  him 
as  Coleridge’s  ex|»re8sion  of  the  “  gentle- 
hearted  Charles.”  I.jiter  he  t<x)k  to  a 
complete  perfect  blatrk,  with  “smalls” 
and  silk  stockings,  such  as  we  see  him  in 
the  curious  jiortrait  in  FraieVe  Magazine. 
Tliis  odd  jiortruit  looks  characU'ristic, 
presenting  him  at  his  table,  with  his  kmH*s 
gathered  in,  and  a  folio  “  tilted  uj»”  Iki- 
fore  him,  with  two  candles,  and  the  jieril- 
ous  decanter  at  hand.  The  heail  was 
disjirojKirtionately  large  to  the  little 
frame,  lie  had  black  crisp  hair  stand¬ 
ing  up  straight,  a  large  nose,  hooked — a 
wonderful  eye — a  yet  more  wonderful 
smile  of  sweetness,  which  threw  his 
friends  into  delight.  One  who  was  a 
sort  of  Boswell  to  (’oleridge,  has  said 
tlu»t  a  certain  “Mr.  Harmon,  of  Throg- 
morton-street,”  a  stock-broker,  had  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  smile,  which  furnisht*d  a 
text^for  some  delightful  s^ieculative  ram¬ 
bling  on  the  part  of  Coleridge,  who  trieil 
to  account  for  this  coincidence.  It  was 
sjud  there  was  a  decidedly  Jewish  cast  in 
his  fac'e.  He  himself  used  to  maintain — 
not  in  his  fanciful  sonnet — that  his  prop¬ 
er  family  name  was  Lomb;  and  fixim 
this  feeling  he  took  the  title  Ella. 

Every  lover  of  Elia,  and  every'  reader 
of  l.Amb’B  life,  will  be  prepared  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  his  house  at  Islington  some  of 
the  most  delightful  evenings  that  could 
be  conceived.  Such  would  be  accepted 
as  the  best  human  exemplar  of  the  “  Noc- 
tes  Ca*najque  Divum.”  We  would  hard¬ 
ly  be  prepared  to  hear  that  those  charm¬ 
ing  nights  liad  “degenerated”  into  a 
sort  of  show  place,  where  empty  heads 
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and  “  importinents”  came  to  atarc,  be¬ 
cause  many  were  e.iger  to  ffct  admission, 
and  to  say  tliat  they  had  spent  “  an  even¬ 
ing  with  tlie  Ijumbs.”  F'urther,  that 
the  host  himself  was  a  stupid,  unenter- 
Uuning  sort  of  man ;  and  his  sister  used 
to  “  bustle  and  jKither  aliout  like  a  gentle 
housewife,  to  make  everylKidy  comfort¬ 
able;”  but  that  “you  might  as  well  have 
lK>en  in  the  nfiartmeiits  of  any  other  clerk 
of  the  India  House,  for  anything  you 
heal'd  that  was  deserving  of  note  or  re¬ 
collection.”*  With  the  common  run  of 
people  he  was  odd,  extravagant,  gro- 
tes< pie,  and  unnatural;  as  Ila/.littsaid,  “al¬ 
ways  on  a  par  with  his  company,  whether 
high  or  low.”  Hut  to  see  the  triir  man, 
we  should  set*  him  with  one  or  two  dear 
friends,  when,  we  art*  told,  he  was  ]K*r- 
Ibctly  n.atural,  and  made  no  violent  puns 
or  strange  sjK.*t*eht*s.  Strangt*rs,  there¬ 
fore,  genenilly  took  aw.ay  with  them  an 
impression  as  of  something  t)dd  and  buf¬ 
fooning,  and  even  <lisagrt*eable. 

One  of  his  most  delightful  letters  is  to 
this  Mr.  Patmore: — “Dear  P.,”  it  ran, 
“  I  am  so  ))oorlv.  I  have  lH*en  to  a  fu¬ 
neral,  whert*  t  nuule  a  jam,  to  the 
consternation  of  the  rest  of  the  mourners. 
And  we  had  wine.  I  can’t  descrila*  to 
you  the  howl  which  his  widow  set  uj)  at 

jirojK'r  inter^■al8 . O,  I  am  so 

mxirly.  I  uxthcd  it  at  my  cousin’s,  the 
nook-binder,  who  is  now  with  (lod;  or 
if  he  is  not,  it’s  no  fault  of  mine. 

“We  hojie  the  French  wines  do  not 
disagi'(*e  with  Mrs.  Patmore.  IJy  the 
way,  I  like  her.  .  .  .  (’hrist — how 

sick  I  am  I — not  of  the  world,  but  of  the 
widow’s  stout. 

“  She’s  swoiTi  under  £0,000 ;  but  I 
think  she  jieijuretl  herself.  .... 

‘  No  shrimj)s !’  (Tliat’s  in  answer  to  Ma¬ 
ry’s  question  aliout  how  her  soles  are  to 
be  done.)  .  .  .  What  you  mean  by 

poste  restante  Go<l  knows.  Do  you 
mean  I  must  jiay  the  jKistage?  .  .  . 

Proctor  has  got  a  wen  growing  out  of 
the  najie  of  his  neck,  which  his  wife 
wants  him  to  have  cut  off ;  but  I  think 
it  rather  an  agreeable  excrescence.” 
These  are  only  scrajis  out  of  a  most  won¬ 
derful  letter  full  of  a  boisterous  and  de¬ 
lightful  extravagance.! 


•  Patmore. 

t  ThU  letter  is  not  given  in  “  Talfourd.” 


From  the  same  source  we  learn  some 
traits  of  Damb  really  characteristic — how, 
when  he  boarded  with  a  sort  of  “  save- 
all,”  Ml'S.  Leishman,  at  Enfield,  who 
“  screwed”  every  penny  out  of  him  that 
boarding  could  screw.  She,  on  settling 
«lay,  made  a  charge  of  sixjience  for  the 
extra  sugar  that  Wordsworth  put  in  his 
tea.  How  he  told  of  his  embarrassment 
when  a  jKietical  youth  in  the  country,  cor- 
resjMmding  with  him,  enclosed  his  minia¬ 
ture  ;  and,  nlsive  all,  what  seems  to  be 
a  genuine  trait  of  his  naturt*  and  habits : 
— a  friend  would  come  in,  not  opjiortune- 
Iv,  and  find  I.jmib,  as  in  “Tlie  Froscr 
f^ketch,”  with  his  folio  “tiltt*<l  nj)”  be¬ 
fore  him,  revelling  in,  say  Sir  Thomas 
Drown  or  old  Davenent :  it  would  lie  a 
friend  whom  he  would  Ik*  really  glad  to 
st*e;  yet  it  was  an  interruption;  ho 
would  have  j)rt*fei*red  going  on  with  Sir 
TlioniJis  Brown ;  and  his  anxiety  to  <lis- 
guise  any  ajipearance  of  this  “unwel¬ 
come”  made  him  fidgety,  and  bustling, 
and  unnaturally  hospitable.  This  ia 
(juite  conceiv:ible.  A  centn  of  stories 
was  submitteil  to  him  in  MSS. ;  and  his 
marginalia  are  very  jileasant.  Tims : — 
“  ‘  Pleasurable.’  No  wonl  is  goixl  that 
is  awkward  to  sjicll.”  “  ‘  Looking  like  a 
heifer’  I  fear  would  do  in  j*rose.  .  .  • 

I  should  jirefer  ‘  garlanded  with  flowers, 
as  for  a  sacrifice,’  and  cut  the  cow  alto¬ 
gether.”  “  ‘  Ajtathetic.’  Vile  word.” 
“  ‘  Mechanically.’  Faugh !  insensibly — 
involuntarily — in-anythingly,  but  mechan- 
icallv !”  “  ‘  lieaction’  is  vile  slang.” 

“  ‘  l^hysical.’  Vile  word.”* 

Thomas  Moore  met  Lamb  two  or  throe 
times  at  breakfiist  and  dinner;  and  it  is 
amusing  to  see  the  “not  bad!”  air  of 
jiatronage  and  doubtfiil  approbation  with 
which  the  poet  received  his  efforts.  He 
plainly  considered  him  a  jester,  a  little 
alKive  Hooil  or  Hook.  He  introduced 
him  at  a  Mr.  Monkhouse’s,  an  amphytrion, 
who  was  gl.'wl  to  funiish  good  dinners 
an<l  perfect  silence  for  the  pleasure  of 
having  such  men  at  his  table.  Words¬ 
worth  stayed  with  him,  and  Moore  came 
to  dine  with  Wordsworth,  without  know¬ 
ing  this  Mr.  Monkhoiise.  It  was  a  prodi¬ 
gious  fiarty,  for  there  were  liogers, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Chiles 
Lamb  and  his  sister.  “  A  clever  fellow, 

*  Patmore’s  “Mj  Friends  and  Acquaint¬ 
ances.” 
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certainly,”  sayg  Mr.  Moore,  “  but  full  of 
villiunous  and  abortive  punn,  which  he 
miscarries  of  everj'  minute.”  He  told  of 
his  saying,  on  a  young  l)arrister  getting 
his  first  brief,  “  Tliou  first  great  cause 
least  understood.”  He  praised  Defoe’s 
“  Colonel  Jack”  warmly,  and  told  Moore 
that  he  got  £170  for  two  years’  Jjtmdon 
Magazine  contributions;  “I  thought 
more,”  writes  Moore;  and  certainly  it 
seems  a  slender  pajTnent  But  the  most 
delightfully  chai-acteristic  of  Moore’s  re¬ 
collections,  and  deliciou.sly  after  the 
Lamb  manner,  is  the  whim  of  making  a 
collection  of  all  the  authors  mentionetl  in 
the  “Dunciad!”  This  is  a  real  bit  of 
Elia,  translate<l  into  practical  life — trans¬ 
muted  into  the  concrete,  and  that,  too, 
without  losing  the  bloom. 

When  he  got  M-ith  Haydon,  the  hu^k- 
less  painter  of  a  “  bro:ul  canvas,”  s^tme 
one  said  they  were  like  a  pair  of  l)oys. 
The  boisterous  scene  told  in  Haj’don’s 
diary,  and  told  with  such  animation,  of 
the  simple  comptroller  of  stamps,  who 
had  oorresjjondetl  with  Wordsworth,  and 
who  met  him,  unluckily,  when  I.Amb  was 
present,  is  admirable.  The  comptroller 
asked  the  poet  the  w'ondcrftil  question, 
“  Don’t  you  think,  sir,  Newton  w'as  a 
great  genius?”  when  I..amb  rose,  and 
taking  up  a  candle,  s.aid,  politely,  “Sir, 
will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  your  phren¬ 
ological  develojiment  ?”  Then,  at  every 
remark  of  the  poor  comptroller,  chaunt- 
ed — 

“  Diddle  diddle  dumpling,  my  son  John 
Went  to  bed  with  his  breeches  on.” 

Quite  in  the  same  way  is  his  humor¬ 
ous  treatment  of  the  poet  whose  friend 
had  8ubmitte<i  some  newly-published 
verses  to  his  insjiection.  He  was  to 
meet  the  gentleman  at  dinner,  and  the 
poems  were  shown  to  I>amb  a  little  be¬ 
fore  the  author’s  arival.  When  he  came 
he  proved  to  be  empty  and  conceited. 
During  dinner  I^amb  lell  into  the  deligbb- 
fill  drollery  of  saying,  now  and  again, 
“That  reminds  me  of  some  verses  I 
wrote  when  I  w’as  very  young,”  and 
then  quoted  a  line  or  two,  w  hich  he  re¬ 
collected,  from  the  gentleman’s  book,  to 
the  latter’s  amazement  and  indig:  u  t  ion. 
Lamb,  immensely  diverted,  c-si.jmi  k  all  by 
introducing  the  first  lines  of  “  Paradise 
Ijost,”  “  Of  man’s  first  disobedience,”  as 


also  written  by  himself,  which  actually 
brought  the  gentleman  on  his  feet,  burst¬ 
ing  with  rage.  He  smd  he  had  sat  by 
and  allowe<l  his  own  “  little  verses”  to  be 
taken  without  protest,  but  he  could  not 
endure  to  see  Milton  pillaged.  This 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  b^t  stories  about 
I.iamb,  and  the  situation  one  in  wliich  he 
would  have  revelled. 

A  laily  once  bored  him  a  good  deal — 

“  Such  a  charming  man !  I  know  him ! 
Bless  him !”  To  her,  Charles,  after  rejie- 
tition  of  this  encomium,  “  I  know  hhn,” 

“Well,  I  don’t — but  d - n  him  at  a 

hazard.”  The  “dipping”  story,  as  illus¬ 
trative  of  T^amb’s  stammer,  is  well  known. 

“  I  .am  to  Ik?  d-d-<lipped,”  he  said  to  the 
bathing  men.  “  All  right,  sir,”  and  he 
was  plunged  forthwith.  He  came  up 
gasping,  “  I  am  to  be  di-<li-p|»e-<l,”  and 
he  Avent  down  again.  The  third  time  he 
got  it  out — “  only  once.”  To  some  one, 
t.alking  of  matter-of-f;u‘t  men,  he  announ¬ 
ced  gravely,  “  Now  I  am  a  rnattcr-of-lie 
man.”  So,  too,  his  taking  his  pipe  out 
of  his  mouth,  to  iisk  a  disputant,  “did  he 
mean  to  contend  that  a  thief  was  not  a 
good  m.an?”  So,  too,  his  calling  Vol¬ 
taire  a  very  good  ->iessiah — for  the  French. 
So,  too,  his  judgment  on  clever  women. 
Mrs.  MulLald  he  pronounced  the  “only 
endurable  clever  woman  he  ever  knew.” 

A  domestic  talk  with  ISliss  I.amb,  on  his 
asking  a  friend:  “Charles,  who  is  Mr. 
Pitman?”  “A  clerk  in  the  India 
House.”  “  Tlien  w'hy  ask  him  and  give 
uj)  the  others — older  friends  T”  “  Pit¬ 
man.”  said  Charles,  “  was  always  civil. 
When  the  smoking  club  at  Don  Saltero 
was  broken  up  he  offered  me  all  the  oma- 
nients  and  apparatus,  which  I  declined, 
and  therefore  I  asked  him  here  to-night. 

I  never  coiild  bear  to  give  j)ain.  Have  I 
not  been  called  the  gentle-hearted  Charles 
when  I  was  young,  and  shall  I  now  dero¬ 
gate  ?” 

We  can  almost  hear  him  gravely  argu¬ 
ing  this  point. 

His  puns  must,  we  may  fancy,  have 
been  the  least  agreeable  [Ji.ase  of  his  wit 
“I’ll  Lamb-pun  him,”  however,  is  truly 
characteristic;  lK?sides  we  should  hear 
the  voice,  the  straggle  for  iitteranoe,  and 
see  the  face,  and  the  Vnnght  eye  and 
smile.  Grood,  too,  w’ere  the  puns  after  • 
Swift’s  manner — deriving  the  name  of 
the  Man-t-chou  Tartars  from  their  can- 
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nibal  habits ;  and  that  of  the  Chinese- 
CeHes,  from  sell-teas.* 

The  reader  will  be  plad  to  see  a  stray 
letter  of  his,  not  “  collecte<l,”  and  the 
like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
“  complete  letter-writer,”  under  the  form 
of  acknowledijing  books  from  a  publish¬ 
er.  He  is  writing  thanks  for  the  “Maid 
of  Elwar,”  by  Cunningham,  and  for  Bar¬ 
ry  Cornwall’s  songs : — f 

“  Thank  you  for  the  Inwks.  I  am  ashamed 
to  take  tithe  thus  of  your  press.  I  am  worse 
to  a  putilishcr  than  the  two  universities  of  the 
Brit.  Mus.  ‘A.  C.’  I  will  forthwith  read. 

‘  B.  C.*  (I  can’t  get  out  of  the  A,  B.  C)  I  have 
more  than  read.  Taken  together,  tis  too  Lo-  ‘ 
vey.  But  what  delicacies !  I  like  most  ‘  King 
Death.’  Glorious  ’hove  all  ‘  Tlie  Lady  with  : 
the  Hundred  Rings,’  ‘The  Owl,’  ‘Reply  to  j 
what’s  his  name'  (here,  maybe.  I’m  partial),  l 
‘Sit  down,  sad  Soul,’  ‘Tlie  Pauper  Jubilee’ 
(but  that’s  old,  and  yet  ’tis  never  old),  ‘  The 
Falcon,’  ‘Felon’s  wife,’  ‘Dannu,’  ‘Mdme. 
Paisley ;’  but  that  Is  borrowed — 

Apple  pie  is  very  gootl. 

And  so  is  ap|)le  pastry. 

But, 

O  Ix)rd,  ’tis  very  naisty — 
but  chiefly  in  Dramatic  Fragments,  scarce 
three  of  which  should  have  escaped  my  sped-  | 
mens  had  an  antique  name  been  pretixed.  | 
They  exceed  his  first  so  much  for  the  manner 
of  poetry ;  now  to  the  serious  business  of  life. 
Up  a  court  (Blandford-court)  in  Pall-mall, 
exactly  at  the  back  of  Marlboro’  House,  with 
house-gate  in  flont,  and  containing  two  | 
houses,  at  No.  2  did  lately  live  I^'ishman,  i 
my  tailor.  He  is  moved  8omewht*re  in  the  j 
neigfaltorbood — devil  knows  where.  Pray  I 
find  him  out  and  give  him  the  opposite.  I  ! 
am  so  much  l>etter,  though  my  hand  shakes  I 
in  writing  it,  that  after  next  Sunday  I  can  see  ! 
F.  and  you.  Can  you  throw  B.  C.  in  ?  Why 
tany  the  wheels  of  my  Hogartli?” 

He  delightod  in  children,  and  in  telling  . 
them  strange,  wild  stories.  No  doubt,  I 
he  liked  to  see  their  trusting,  wondering  > 
little  frees  as  he  told.  A  young  girl,  | 
daughter  of  a  late  dramatist,  was  often  | 
taken  out  by  him  in  a  day’s  juuketting ;  j 
and  she  has  told  hotv  they  never  passed  , 
a  punch’s  show,  but  stop|»ed  and  sat  on  ! 
the  steps,  and  saw  them  all  in  succession.  | 
But  there  were,  unhappily,  other  things 
which  he  could  not  pass  by  either;  and 
she  was  left  outside  many  a  g^n-palace 
while  he  went  in.  Of  this  sad  weakness 
there  can  be  no  question.  It  is  best  in 

•  Letters  and  Recollections  of  Coloridge. 

t  This  IcttOT  is  from  the  Athenaum. 


such  cases  not  to  resort  to  well-meaning 
and  weak  palliation,  bat  to  own  the 
truth  honestly. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  his  friend¬ 
ship  with  Haydon.  When  the  luckless 
comptroller  h.‘»d  his  head  so  comically 
examined  by  Lamb,  that  inspection  took 
place  in  presence  of  the  pmnter’s  “  Jeru¬ 
salem.”  I.amb  celebrate  that  work  in 
another  way,  sending  some  Latin  lines 
to  “  The  Champion”*  : — 

“  In  tubulam  eximii  pictori.s  R.  B.  Haydoni 
in  qua  solymeei  adveniente  domiuo  Palmas  in 
via  prostementes  mira  arte  depinguntur. 

Quid  Tult  iste  equitaus?  et  quid  velit  late 
virorum 

Palmifera  ingens  turba  et  vox  terque  brinda 
Hosanna  ? 

Hosanna  Christo  semper,  scmpcrqne  cana- 
mus. 

Palma  fuit  semel  Pictor  celeberrimus  olim; 
Sed  palman  cedat,  modo  si  feret  ille  superstes 
Palma  Haydone  tibi:  tu  palmas  omnibus 
aufers. 

Palma  negata  macrum,  donataque  reddit 
opimum 

Si  simul  incipiat  cum  fama  increscere  corpus 
Tu  cito  pingucsces,  fles  et  amicule,  obesus. . 
Affectant  iaun>s  pictures  atque  poets. 

Sin  laurum  invideant  (siquis  tibi)  laorige- 
rentes 

Pro  lauro  palma  vroid  anti  tempora  ligas. 

“  Cabolaoxui.u8.” 

“  TRANSLATION  OF  THR  ABOVE. 

“  What  rider’s  that  ?  and  who  those  myriads 
bringing 

Him  on  hte  way,  with  palms.  Hosanna 
singing  ? 

Hosanna  to  the  Clirist— -Heaven,  earth 
should  still  be  ringing  ? 

In  days  of  old.  Old  Palma  won  renown. 

But  Palma’s  seif  must  yield  the  painter’s 
crown, 

Haydon,  to  thee.  Thy  palma  put  every 
other  down. 

If  Flaccus’  sentence  with  the  truth  agree. 
That  palms  awarded  make  men  plump  to 
he, 

Friend  Horace,  Haydon  soon  shall  match 
in  bulk  with  thee. 

Painters  with  poets  for  the  laurel  vie ; 

But  should  the  laureate  band  thy  claims 
deny. 

Wear  thou  thine  own  green  palm,  Haydon, 
triumphantly. 

“C.  L.” 

How  delightful  that  little  diminative, 
“  Carolagnulus.”  It  is  almost  sweeter 

*  These  were  contributed  to  “Notes  and 
Queries  "  by  Mr.  Elmes,  of  Greenwich. 
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than  his  own  English  names.  I^amb's 
life  has,  indeed,  to  be  written.  The  ma¬ 
terials  have  grown  prodigiously.  As  an 
instance  of  unexplored  gix)und8,  Cottle 
mentions  seeing  a  Miss  Nuitford’s  “  port¬ 
folios  piled  up  and  filled  with  letters  of 
Lamb,  Southey,”  4fec.  Tljese,  it  may  be 
suspected,  have  not  been  used.  There 
are  some  scraps,  and  odds  and  ends  of 
thoughts  and  speculations — which  he 
called  “  table-talk” — which  found  their 
way  to  the  Athenseum  shortly  after  his 
death.  They  are  headed  dismally  and 
oddly,  “  By  the  late  Elia.”  Like  every¬ 
thing  of  his,  they  have  a  character.  To 
the  same  journal  he  contributed  the  year 
of  his  death  some  criticisms  on  the  mod¬ 
em  English  painters,  and  then'  want  of 
imagination,  leading  off  with  the  wild 
gigiotesque  of“M.” — Martin — and  his 
tribe  of  “  Belshazzar's  Feasts”  and  “Last 
Judgments.” 


Frazer’l  Magazine. 

OX  MOUNTAIN  BEAUTY. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked : 
IIow  ai'e  we  to  account  for  the  indiflfer- 
ence  with  which  our  ancestors  regarded 
mountain  scenery  but  a  few  years  ago ;  j 
whilst  we,  on  the  contrary,  find  ourselves 
unable  to  express  a  due  sense  of  its  sur¬ 
passing  beauty,  without  superlatives 
piled  upon  superlatives  ?  IIow  is  it  that 
the  ancient  poets  mention  mountmns  not 
at  all,  or  mention  them  with  obvious  dis- 1 
gust!  IIow  could  Addison  cross  the 
Alps,  without  showing  the  sensibility  ex¬ 
pected  now  from  tlie  conductor  of  a  dili-  . 
gence  !  Why  has  this  anomalous  taste 
sprung  up  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  Swiss, 
and  disturV)  the  most  secret  recesses  of 
rock  and  snow  with  scrambling  English¬ 
men  !  Tliere  is  generally  a  tacit  as¬ 
sumption  underlying  these  questions,  i 
whi^  accounts  for  their  being  asked  in 
a  tone  of  astonishment.  People  a}>pa- 
rently  think  the  projiosition,  that  what  is 
beautiful  to  us  must  have  been  beautiful 
to  our  ancestors,  as  simple  as  the  propo¬ 
sition,  that  if  sugar  is  sweet  to  our  pa-  ’ 
lates,  it  must  have  been  sweet  to  theirs 
also.  They  think  t^iat  our  forefathers  : 
not  having  discovereil  beauty  in  moun-  I 
tains,  is  as  strange  a  fact  as  would  have  | 
been  their  not  discovering  gold,  if  they  | 


had  inhabited  the  hills  of  California. 
W'hat  are  the  precise  causes  of  the  actual 
difierenoe  observed  between  ancient  and 
modem  sentiment  in  this  res|>ect,  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  thorny  and  intincate  problem. 
But  it  is  easy  to  point  out  the'  obvious 
necessity,  that  some  great  difference  must 
exist. 

A  great  number  of  wonderfully  acute 
remarks  u|>on  this  subject  are  due  to  Mr. 
Buskin.  Mountaineers  will  feel  grateful 
to  him  for  the  eloquence,  which  has  in- 
tensifieil  for  them  the  ancient  chamis  of 
their  favorite  haunts.  Many  of  them 
will  regret  that  they  are  so  disjointed, 
and  mixed  up  with  so  much  mutter  that 
seems  wantonly  designed  to  set  up  the 
bristles  of  all  ordinary  readers,  and  of  all 
who  do  not  consider  the  nineti“enth  cen¬ 
tury  to  be  a  jieculiarly  degiaiied  epoch. 
In  an  eloquent  passage,  Mr.  Buskin  de¬ 
scribes  how,  one  afternoon,  the  “  silver 
flame”  of  the  snows  on  Mont  Blanc,  and 
the  “dark  glades  of  pine”  around  him, 
gave  him  no  plea.sure:  how  he  discovered 
the  cause  of  this  strange  insensibility  to 
be  that  he  was  thoroughly  tired;  and 
how,  by  limiting  himself  to  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  single  tufts  of  moss  or  flakes 
of  foam,  he  could  still  enjoy  them, 
though  the  sublimities  of  Mont  Blanc 
were  too  much  for  him.  Every  one  who 
has  traveUni  much  on  mountain  scenery 
will  oonfinn  the  accuracy  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion.  He  will  know  how  bodily  fatigue 
can  take  the  very  bnlliance  out  of  the 
snow-field,  “  smirch  the  sunshine  out  of 
the  skies,”  and  convert  the  everlasting 
hills  into  misplaced  lumps  of  raw  mate¬ 
rial.  If  he  is  not  quite  up  to  Mr.  Bus¬ 
kin’s  prescription  of  single  blades  of  grass, 
perhajis  the  humbler  b^uty  of  a  snowy 
table-<rloth  may  still  have  power  to  excite 
his  wearied  sensibility.  But  what  is  the 
moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  !  Mr.  Bus¬ 
kin  takes  occasion  to  lie  down,  with  spe¬ 
cial  energy,  upon  his  usual  bugbear,  “  a 
German  philosopher.”  This  luckless 
German  would,  he  thinks,  hold  that 
Mont  Blanc  was  nothing,  except  in  so 
far  as  he  was  look'ng  at  it,  and  that  he 
— the  luckless  German — was  everything ; 
or,  to  use  the  shibboleth  which  most 
stinks  in  Mr.  Buskin’s  nostrils,  that  the 
mountun  was  a  “  subjective”  phenom¬ 
enon.  (We  may,  in  passing,  deny  Mr. 
Buskin’s  fau'ness  towards  the-wretched 
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dummy,  whom  he  thus  uses  for  a  chop- 
injf-block.)  Mr.  Rudkin  draws  the  more 
umble  inference,  that  he  himself  was 
an  “  exceedinjjly  small  creature,”  much 
tired,  and,  thereupon,  “  fraternally  asso¬ 
ciated  himself  with  certmn  arts.”  Now, 
far  be  it  from  us  to  draw  invidious  cr)m-  ■ 
parisons  between  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mont 
Blanc.  Mont  Blanc  is  clearly  the  big¬ 
gest,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  (not  to  mention 
his  friends,  the  ants,)  has,  to  all  ap|>ear- 
ances,  the  most  intellect.  But  we  total- 1 
ly  object,  both  to  the  8upj)osititiou8 
German's  inference,  and  to  that  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  seems  to  imjdy.  They  have 
simjily  no  conneo.tion  with  the  ))roblem 
to  be  solved.  The  fact  is,  that  it  takes 
two  to  produce  the  sense  of  l>eauty.  Mr. 
Ruskin  could  not  feel  it  without  the 
mountain,  and  the  mount.ain  could  cer¬ 
tainly  not  produce  it  without  Mr.  Rns- 
kin.  If  Mont  Blanc  were  unfortunately 
situated  on  the  WTong  side  of  the  moon, 
where  there  are  no  inhabitants,  where 
telescopes  can  never  reach,  until  tele- 
8co|»es  are  contrived  to  see  round  a  cor¬ 
ner,  he  would  cease  to  l)e  beautiful ;  or, 
at  least,  he  would  be  beautiful  only  in 
this  sense,  that  if  any  one  should  ever 
see  him  (which,  ex  hif/mthexi,  no  one  ever 
will),  he  might  still  produce  the  same 
menbil  sensation  as  Inifore.  In  saying 
this,  we  scrupulously  avoid  the  meta¬ 
physical  problem,  whether  the  Beautiful 
(with  a  big  B)  has  an  absolute  existence 
— whatever  that  means.  It  is  some  com-  i 
fort  with  this,  as  with  other  metaphysical ; 
questions,  that  every  proposition  we  can 
make  aliout  it,  will  remain  equally  true, 
whichever  way  the  question  is  answered. 
Beauty,  in  the  abstract,  is  like  that 
“  wrong  in  the  abstract,”  which  Mr.  Big-  ; 
low  tells  us,  “  never  gets  jiitied,  liei’ause 
it’s  a  crime  no  one  ever  oommitUKl.” 
The  beauty  of  a  stone  as  much  implies 
the  existence  of  a  peixseiving  mind  as  the 
indigestibility  of  a  stone  implies  the  ex-  { 
istence  of  a  living  stomach.  In  examin¬ 
ing  the  causes  of  the  lieauty  of  any  ob¬ 
ject,  the  condition  of  the  oliserver,  at 
the  time,  is  an  equally  im^rtant  consid¬ 
eration  with  the  nature  of  the  thing  ob¬ 
served.  And  yet  people  persist  in  asking 
whether  a  mountain  is  b^utiful,  just  as 
if  they  were  asking  whether  it  contained 
hornblende  or  mica-schist.  A  full  answer 
would  have  to  be  in  the  form  of— It  is 


beautiful  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  whenever  he  is 
awake ;  but  it  is  beautiful  to  A.  B.  only 
afler  he  has  finished  his  breakfast,  and 
soothed  his  nerves  with  a  cigar.  With¬ 
out  asking  why  mountains  are  absolutely 
beautiful,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  con¬ 
sider  why  they  produce  a  sense  of  beauty 
in  an  ordinary  concrete  Englishman. 
But  even  this  problem  involves,  to  some 
extent,  the  awful  question,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  beauty  ? — a  ques¬ 
tion  not  to  lie  asked — far  less  answered. 
We  will  only  limit  a  dark  suspicion  that 
its  definition  is  so  vague,  that  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  great  many  things,  having 
nothing  in  common— or,  at  least,  having 
'  only  this  in  common,  that  they  give 
j  pleasure  to  the  observer.  But  how  the 
particular  class  of  pleasant  things,  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  minor  class  of  beautiful  things, 

I  is  to  be  discriminated  from  those  things 
j  which  are  jdejisant,  but  not  l)cautiful,  it 
I  parses  our  wits  to  say.  It  is  still  more 
j  difficult  to  say  whether  different  mem- 
i  bers  of  this  class  do  not  differ  more 
amongst  themselves,  than  they  do  from 
I  other  pleasant  things.  We  have  all 
heard  of  beautiful  women,  of  beautiful 
poems,  and  of  beautiful  scenery ;  but 
the  term  is  applied  to  other  objects  of  less 
general  atti’activeness.  A  surgeon  will 
sjKiak  of  a  l)eautiful  ojjeration,  or  a  beau¬ 
tiful  case  of  disease,  without  a  suspicion 
he  is  straining  the  English  language. 
We  have  heard  of  a  mathematician  look¬ 
ing  at  some  horrid  conglomeration  of 
abstruse  figures,  or  abstract  terms  of  art, 
pronounce  a  problem  about  tritinear  co¬ 
ordinates,  or  reciprocal  |x>lar8,  to  be  beau¬ 
tiful.  It  seems  difficult,  if  not  impossi¬ 
ble,  to  classify  either  the  objects  exciting, 
or  the  emotions  which  they  excite,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  bring  these  various  cas¬ 
es  un<ler  one  head.  Every  one  would 
call  the  rich  ymrple  of  a  glass  of  claret 
beautiful.  The  flavor  of  the  wine 
I  would  be  described,  not  as  “  beautiful,” 
i  but  as  “  delicious.”  A  poem,  again,  or  a 
I  statue,  excites  a  complex  emotion,  be- 
i  yond  the  powers  of  any  mental  chemistry 
I  to  analyze ;  but  we  should  unhesitating- 
ly  describe  it  as  beautif'ul.  Yet  it  seems 
!  hard  to  maintain  that  there  is  not  more 
■  resemblance  between  the  pleasures  ex- 
I  cited  by  the  rich  color  and  the  exqui¬ 
site  taste  of  the  claret,  than  between 
I  those  excited  by  the  color  of  the  wine. 
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and  the  sight  of  the  Dying  Gladiator. 
The  reason  of  the  distinction,  made  in 
this  ease,  is,  that  by  the  use  of  the  term 
beautiful,  we  are  accustomed  to  connote 
a  certain  intellectual  dignity,  which  we 
are  unwilling  to  concede  to  jjleasures  pre¬ 
eminently  sensual.  Thus  w’e  refrain 
from  applying  it  to  objects  that  gratify 
the  senses  of  smell  and  taste,  though  we 
bestow  it  ui)on  those  which  please  the 
higher  faculties  of  sight  and  hearing. 

Let  us  then  discuss  the  question  why 
the  sight  of  mountmns  should  ])lease  us, 
and  avoid  the  more  abstnise  labyrinths 
into  which  we  should  be  drawn  by  inqui¬ 
ry,  why  they  are  beautiful ;  no  doubt 
that  most  of  the  pleasures  which  they 
produce,  will  lie  those  ■which  we  should 
generally  ascribe  to  our  sense  of  l>eauty. 
It  is,  of  course,  im|K)S8ible  to  catalogue, 
even  roughly,  the  different  classes  of 
emotion  that  mount^ns  may  produce  in 
us.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  analyze  ful¬ 
ly  the  simplest  cases  of  l)eauty.  So  ma¬ 
ny  evanescent  associations  mapr  join  to 
produce  the  effect,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  disentangle  them,  or  even  to  become 
distinctly  conscious  of  their  se]>arate  in¬ 
fluence.  They  affect  us  like  the  stars  of 
the  lesser  magnitudes,  which  go  to  make 
up  the  impression  of  vast  multitudes,  by 
affecting  the  remote  part  of  the  retina;  but 
which  vanish  when  we  look  at  them  di¬ 
rectly.  To  trace  them  out  w’ould  require 
a  perception  as  acute  as  th.at  of  Sancho 
Panza’s  respected  relatives,  one  of  whom 
distinguish^  the  taste  of  leather,  and  the 
other  of  iron,  in  a  full  cask  of  wine — a  ' 
statement  verified  against  all  mockers,  by 
the  ultimate  discover}-  of  a  key  with  a 
leather  thong,  when  the  cask  was  drain¬ 
ed.  To  hunt  out  and  discriminate  all 
the  sources  of  jileasure  that  are  combined 
in  the  sight  of  a  flower,  or  the  song  of  a 
bird,  would  be  an  endless  labor.  We : 
shall  only  attempt  to  point  out  roughly 
some  of  the  more  prominent  elements  of 
the  power  of  mountain  scenery  over  our 
imaginations.  To  determine  in  what 
proportion  they  are  combined,  and  to  | 
analyze  them,  so  that  no  residue  nuiy  es-  : 
cape  notice,  we  leave  to  bolder  or  more  i 
presumptuous  chemists.  j 

Mr.  Kuskin  (whose  writings  we  still  ■ 
take  as  our  text),  in  an  enthusiastic  pas-  i 
sage,  not  merely  says  that  a  great  Alp  is  I 
the  beet  image  this  world  can  give  of  j 
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Paradise  (a  distressing  prospect  for  some 
people),  but  states  the  “  calculable  sum  of 
elements  of  beauty  to  be  steadily  in  pro- 
:  ])ortion  to  the  increase  of  mountmnous 
cluaracter.”  lie  proceeds  to  enumerate 
some  of  the  causes  which  entitle  the  lulls 
of  Westmoi-eland  (for  exann^le)  to  superi¬ 
ority  over  the  jilains  of  Leicestershire. 
In  the  first  place,  the  mountains  intro¬ 
duce  the  shades  of  “  piuqile,  violet,  and 
ultramarine  blue.”  Secondly,  he  talks  of 
■  the  “color  jewellery  in  every  stone,”  and 
i  the  variety  of  flowers — making  honor¬ 
able  mention  of  the  “  large  orange  lily, 
and  narcissus,”  and  “the  exquisite  oxalis.” 
Tliirdly,  he  prefers  the  water  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  that  in  the  )>lain8,  and  considers, 
also,  that  the  trees  are  decidedly  stij)erior 
— being  given  in  mountain  districts  to 
dancing,  gathering  in  com]»anies,  and 
gliding  in  grave  processions,  which  they 
don’t  generally  do  in  piarks.  Finally, 
mountfuns  have  an  uiupiestion.able  “  su¬ 
premacy  in  cloiuls.”  We  do  not  quarrel 
with  tills  statement,  except  that,  as  usual 
with  Mr.  Iluskin,  his  rhetoric  rather  runs 
away  w  ith  him — esjiecially  when  he  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  making  a  simple  enumeration. 
We  will  first  obsene  the  mention,  in 
this  eloijuent  jiassage,  of  certain  effects 
likely  to  be  jiroduc^  on  every  one  who 
I  has  the  faculty  of  sight  The  exquisite 
purjile  of  the  distant  mountain  range,  the 
warm  Alpine  glow  on  everlasting  snow- 
fields,  gives  us  a  pleasure  which  can  be 
analyzed  no  further.  It  must  have  been 
the  same  to  ancient  Greeks,  who  looked 
upon  mountains  as  a  simple  nuisance — to 
the  keen-eyed  chamois-hunter,  who  thinks 
of  them  as  a  great  game  preseiwe ;  and  to 
the  modern  tourist,  who  requires  his  admi¬ 
ration  to  lie  directed  and  excused  by  a 
Murray.  The  plea.sure  of  looking  at  these 
lieautiful  colors  is  not,  w-e  Bu.sj>ect,  very 
intense  to  most  people.  It  requii-es  a 
good  deal  of  education  to  see  what  is  lie- 
fore  our  eyes.  We  know  by  exjierience 
that  grass  is  green — a  phrase  which 
means  that  it  is  green  at  a  hundi-ed 
yiu-ds’  distance.  As  we  actually  see  it 
with  two  miles  of  iiitei-vening  haze,  it 
may  be  a  faint  purjile ;  but  nine  jieople 
out  of  ten,  knowing  th.at  tlwy  ai-e  look¬ 
ing  at  gra.ss,  will  somehow  get  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  are  looking  at  some¬ 
thing  green.  It  is  only  when  they  try 
to  represent  their  impressions  on  pa))er. 
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th.at  is,  when  they  come  to  have  some-  j  local  colors  which  force  themselves  even 
thing  of  the  painter's  education,  that  they  upon  a  languid  attention.  The  only  ex- 
discover  their  mistake.  Tliis  (which  Mr.  ceptions  are  the  inexpressibly  glorious 
Knskin  well  fK>ints  out)  is,  we  submit,  a  hues  of  sunrise  and  sunset  upon  the  pure 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  faintness  of  the  white  snows.  But  even  these  are,  to 
impression.  No  one  standing  a  few  feet  some  extent,  casual  and  varying  phenora- 
from  a  regiment  of  the  guards,  would  ena;  they  are  only  seen  in  their  full 
doubt  that  their  uniform  was  scarlet,  beauty  in  the  furthest  recesses  of  the 
The  rose,  whose  hue  makes  the  ra.sh  gar.-  mountain  labyrinths,  w’here  the  great 
er,  according  to  the  extremely  poetical  sjiow  ])eaks  overhang  the  valleys,  and 
statement,  “  wipe  his  eye,”  will  probably  they  are  fortunately  not  quite  unrivaled 
leave  no  doubt  aVwut  its  color.  even  in  the  fenny  plains  of  England. 

Now  the  faintness  of  the  iraj)res8ion '  The  pleastire  derived  from  the  noble 
must,  of  necessity,  be  to  some  extent  a  form  of  some  of  the  mountain  j>eak8 
nieasure  of  the  jdeasure.  It  requires  might  also  be  placed  in  this  category, 
some  e<lucation  even  to  see,  and  a  care-  The  delicate  outline  of  the  snowy  cone 
fill  education  jiroperly  to  ajijiretuate  col-  of  the  Weisshom  projected  against  the 
oring.  The  ob8er>er  must  lie  edui^ated  deep  blue  of  an  Aljiine  sky  must  have 
up  to  the  pitch  of  a  painter’s  sensibility  pleased  even  dull  perceptions.  But  can- 
iK'fore  he  will  derive  any  pleasure  at  all.  dor  must  admit,  that  in  a  general  way 
Exquisite  a.s  these  aerial  hues  may  be,  mountain  forms  are  apt  to  lie  decidedly 
they  probably  lose  more  by  their  faint-  ungainly.  When  Mr.  Kuskin  has  once 
ness  than  they  gain  by  their  delicacy,  attracteii  our  attention  to  the  graceful 
In  a  mountain  view  nothing  is  more  cur\’es  erodtnl  by  mountain  toirents  we 
striking  than  the  dim  and  the  dewy  na-  may  admit  their  beauty.  But  there  is  a 
ture  of  a  large  part  of  the  prosiiect  Tlie  fatal  objection  to  a  general  spontaneous 
gi-eater  part  of  the  visible  landscape  is  at  percejition.  Every  one  can  recognixe, 
a  distance  of  some  miles.  A  striking  il-  i  to  some  extent,  the  canons  w’hich  regu- 
lustration  of  this  is  the  view  over  the  i  late  the  beauty  of  the  human  form. 
Italian  plains  from  the  top  of  any  of  the  Those  limbs  are  most  graceful  which  are 
gigantic  Alps  on  its  frontier.  From  the  so  moulded  as  to  combine  the  maximum 
Ilochste  Spitz  of  Monte  Ilosa,  for  exam-  of  agility  and  strength.  This  is  equally 
pie,  the  same  depth  of  haze  which  makes  tnie,  whether  their  adajitation  to  their 
Slonte  Bosa  look  “  faintly  flushed  and  purpose  is,  or  is  not,  the  cause  of  their 
[thantom  fair”  from  Mikin,  interposed  in  beauty.  But  the  general  effect  of  moun- 
the  inverse  diicction  pves  to  the  solid  tain  fonn  is  marreil  by  the  apparent  aim- 
plains  of  Lombardy  the  same  shadowy  lessness  of  their  huge,  unwieldy  masses, 
and  unsubstantial  aspect.  You  seem  A  cathedral  may  be  lieautiful  partly  be- 
first  only  to  be  fhirly  susjiended  in  mid  cause  w'e  see  tlie  jterfect  fitness  of  the 
air  yourself^  but  the  earth  seems  bunied  columns  and  arches  to  sustain  the  roof  in 
into  cloud  beneath  your  feet.  Noav,  if  harmonious  combination.  They  pro- 
we  look  at  a  view  which  takes  up  the  duce  the  impression,  the  production  of 
same  jirojiortion  of  the  visible  sphere  in  which  is  the  test  of  real  grace,  that  they 
England,  the  coloring,  though  less  per-  give  sufficient  strength  w’lthout  throwing 
feet,  must  be  more  intense.  K  we  stand  away  an  unnecessary  amount  of  massive- 
in  one  of  the  miniature  valleys  of  Devon-  ness.  But  no  human  being  can  tell  the 
shire,  we  see  the  emerald  gi-een  of  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  mountain ;  no  one 
meadows,  or  the  sheets  of  yellow  gorse  knows  whether  its  buttresses  and  pedi- 
blossom  along  every  radius  of  vision,  ments  are  not  out  of  all  proportion ; 
If  replaced  by  the  Alpine  view,  a  large  there  is  an  apparent  aimlessness  and 
projKirtion  of  this  rich  coloring  must  be  want  of  purpose  alwut  the  vast  m-osses 
changed  for  distant  gray  hill  sides  blend-  '  thrown  in  wild  confusion  together,  which 
ed  into  monotonous  tints  by  leagues  of  prevents  us  from  tracing  design  or  intel- 
inteiwening  mist  In  point  of  mere  col-  !  lect  If  any  one  empties  a  coal-scuttle  at 
or,  then,  the  mountains  generally  sub-  I  random,  the  lumps  of  coal  will  probably 
stitute  vague  though  delicate  tints,  which  ^  not  form  any  very  elegant  mass ;  and  the 
most  people  pass  unobserved  for  brilliant  j  mountains  seem,  to  a  casual  observer,  to 
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have  been  pitched  bodily  down  in  the 
same  heteropeneons  and  confused  fiishion. 

So  far,  then,  the  pleasure  produced  by 
the  sight  of  mountain  scenerj'  is,  so  to 
Bj)eak,  of  the  second  order  of  magnitude. 
It  rather  forms  a  delicate  sauce  than  con¬ 
stitutes  a  satisfactorj’  meal  of  itself.  It 
would  not  l)e  of  sufficiently  high  flavor 
to  render  j»alatable  a  food  otherwist*  disa¬ 
greeable.  lly  ordinarj’  people  it  will  not 
be  perceived,  except  remotely,  as  harmo¬ 
nizing  by  an  occnlt  influence,  beauties  of 
a  more  positive  kind.  Even  by  more 
cultivated  minds  it  might  be  obscuixNl  in 
presence  of  more  vn^nd  impressions.  We 
may  rem.ark  in  passing,  that  it  belongs 
to  an  order  of  beauty  of  which  we  are 
more  apt  to  be  conscious  in  modem,  than 
men  were  in  former,  times.  W e  h.ave  in 
most  directions  rather  exhaustiHl  the  sim¬ 
pler  kinds  of  pleasure,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  greater  variety  of  the  objects  of 
thought,  become  inclined  to  more  com¬ 
plex  and  more  delicate  sensations.  We, 
of  course,  cannot  s))e.ak  of  the  cause  of 
this  change,  but  its  existence  goes,  as  we 
shall  see,  some  way  towards  explaining 
our  modem  appreciation  of  the  moun- 
tfuns.  We  pass  on,  meanwhile,  to 
another  class  of  emotions.  Tliere  are 
some  sentiments  which  are  suggested  to 
the  mind  of  every  observ’er  almost  as 
vividly  as  the  colors  are  painte<l  on  his 
retina.  Certan  thoughts  must  have  oc- 
cun*ed  to  every  one  who  has  crossed  .an 
Alpine  pass,  from  the  time  when  Alaric 
descended  upon  Italy  to  the  last  tourist 
up  to  the  end  of  1803.  To  cat.alogue 
completely  those  universal  impressions 
would  again  be  an  utterly  impossible 
task.  But,  as  before,  the  notice  of  a 
few  of  the  most  prominent  may  serve  to 
show  their  general  character.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  no  human  being  ever 
looked  at  a  mountain  for  the  first  time 
without  being  stmck  by  its  monstrous 
and  unreasonable  size.  That  an  Alp  is 
very  big  is,  in  fact,  the  first  and  the  last 
impression  of  some  people.  Moreover, 
huge  as  the  bulk  looms  upon  an  inexpe¬ 
rienced  eye,  it  seems  to  swell  and  increase 
as  the  eye  learns  by  experience  to  take 
some  measure  of  its  mass.  It  is  not  that 
the  shrimp  swells  till  it  becomes  a  whale, 
but  the  whale  swells  till  its  head  strikes 
the  stars.  The  faint  blue  patch  expands 
into  broad  tracks  of  hanging  mes^ow; 


the  insi^ificant  knob  on  the  ridge  grows 
into  a  gigantic  tower ;  the  cupola  of  Mont 
Blanc,  which  at  finst  seems  comjiarable 
'  to  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  swells  into  a 
mountain  itself,  eipiiU  to  Snowdon  or  Ben 
Nevis.  The  mind  gradually  has  to  learn 
a  new  alphabet ;  it  has  to  interpret  sym¬ 
bols  which  to  the  uninitiated  m(>an  mere¬ 
ly  green  or  white  sjiots  into  signs  of  vast 
tracts  of  Alp  or  snow-field;  even  then, 
it  still  has  to  go  through  an  effort,  not 
unlaliorious,  to  substitute  some  lively  and 
practical  conception  for  mere  statements 
aliout  millions  of  tons,  and  billions  of 
cubic  feet 

The  intensity  of  this  impression  is 
undeniable,  but  in  itself  it  is  neither 
pleasant  nor  the  reverse.  The  sense  of 
vast,  immeasurable  mass  may  l*e  extreme¬ 
ly  piiinftil.  ThetK*  huge,  unwiehly  him]>s, 
these  millions  of  tons  of  granite  and  lime¬ 
stone,  stuck  up  on  end  for  no  apparent 
re,ason,  are  not  of  necessity  agreeable 
matter  of  contemplation.  The  same 
sense  of  vastness  m.ay  bo  proiluced  by 
other  natunil  phenomena — by  deserts  or 
forests  through  which  you  travel  for 
thousands  of  miles  and  many  conseiru- 
tive  days.  As  they  are  in  themselves 
dreary  and  monotonous  objects,  their 
mere  size  serves  to  make  their  utter 
dreariness  sink  down  more  deeply  into 
our  minds.  Indeed,  the  attempt  to  pio» 
ture  to  our  minds  enormous  weight 
and  size  is  in  itself  fatiguing  to  the  im¬ 
agination.  Any  very  strong  sensation  ifi 
apt  to  liecoine  actively  painful  when  ex¬ 
cited  beyond  ceilain  limits,  even  though 
pleasant  when  confined  within  them. 
And  the  mere  massiveness  of  an  Alp 
would  therefore  only  seia’e  to  make  it  a 
more  thoroughly,  hateful  object  to  any 
one  to  whom  it  was  already  hateful  on 
other  grounds. 

The  same  is  true,  though  perhaps  less 
obviously,  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 
other  thoughts  which  can  lie  considered 
as  common  to  any  large  classes  of  ob¬ 
servers.  llius,  for  exam]>lc,  it  has  }>roba- 
bly  occurre<i  to  most  peojde  that  moun¬ 
tains  are  apt  to  be  steep.  From  the  time 
when  Hannibal  found  them  blister  his 
elephants*  feet,  to  the  time  when  the 
last  tourist  broke  down  on  the  Highi,  this 
peculiarity  has  been  occasionally  a  source 
of  vexation.  That  it  is  the  quality  which 
callB  forth  more  admiration  than  any 
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other  ig  also  true,  partly  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  very  easy  one  of  which  to 
judge.  Everyb^y  can  apj)reciate  the  | 
circumstance  that  the  cliffs  of  the  Wet- 
terhom  are  “  literally  overhanging.”  All 
tourists  express  their  unfeigned  delight 
at  seeing  the  Stauhbach  clear  nine  hun- 
dre<i  feet  at  a  bound,  with  the  excejrtion 
of  the  severe  critic  who  said  that  he  (lidn’t 
see  what  there  was  to  prevent  it.  Mont 
Blanc  is  scarcely  admired,  because  he  is 
built  with  a  certain  regard  to  stability ;  , 
but  the  aj)parently  reckless  architecture 
ol’  the  >iatterhom  brings  the  traveler 
fairly  on  his  knees  with  a  resj)ect  akin  to 
that  felt  for  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  or 
the  soaring  pinnacles  of  Antwerp.  But 
why  slK)uld  we  always  take  it  for  granted 
that  it  is  necessarily  very  ])leasant  to  look 
at  something  very  steep  f  The  considera¬ 
tion  of  one  other  j)cculiarity  will  throw 
some  light  upon  this.  What  strikes  the 
im]>artial  observer  as  much  as  any  thing 
is  the  extreme  barrenness  of  these  places. 
As  you  leave  the  plains  of  I»mbjmly  or  ' 
the  lihine,  you  feel  that  you  have  unde¬ 
niably  got  to  a  district  where  nothing  will 
grow  that  can  help  it  As  the  vine- ' 
yards,  the  chestnut  forests,  the  corn-fields, 
and  even  the  pine  woixls  sink  successive¬ 
ly  beneath  you,  and  you  climb  over  the 
ojien  grass  mea<lows,  the  stunted  rho<lo- 
dendrons,  and  finally  the  wretched  dabs  of 
lichens  sucking  at  the  knobs  of  hard  rock, 
you  feel  (even  if  an  enthusiastic  moun¬ 
taineer)  a  certain  dismal  sensation,  as  if 
the  eternal  frost  was  somehow  getting  ‘ 
into  your  Ixmes.  Now  this  is  a  sensa¬ 
tion  which  is  emphatically  of  ambiguous 
cliaracter.  The  traveler  in  the  English 
lowlands,  indeed,  gets  as  sickened  of 
cultivation  as  the  proverbi^  grocer’s  boy 
of  figs.  Endless  roads  between  unceas- , 
ing  hedge-rows,  an  unvarying  succession  : 
of  little  ups  and  little  downs,  limiting 
every  horizon  to  a  few  hundml  yards,  ' 
and  all  cut  up  into  little  parallelograms  of 
com  or  tumi]>s,  get  wearisome  in  the  ‘ 
long  run.  A  bit  of  unenclosed  common 
becomes  as  refreshing  as  an  o|)en  window 
in  a  crowded  room,  liut  the  same  travel¬ 
er  fresh  from  Western  America,  from 
endless  stretches  of  wild  forest  land,  or  | 
unbroken  undulations  of  prairie,  has  his 
whole  frame  of  mind  inverte«l.  He  has 
learned  to  associate  a  lively  ]>lea8ure  with  , 
every  bit  of  cultivation  in  the  monoto-  j 


nous  wilderness;  and,  till  they  have 
again  palled  u))on  him,  the  successiem 
of  fields  gives  him  the  same  j>leasure  as 
a  succession  of  exquisite  gardens  would 
do,  till  he  got  tired  of  them. 

This  is  illu8trate<l  still  more  forcibly  by 
the  well-known  statement  of  dwellers  in 
mountains,  udio  are  apt  to  consider  them 
as  personal  enemies.  They  may  gener¬ 
ously  concede  to  them  the  possession  of 
certain  merits,  but  on  the  whole  they 
think  them  decidedly  in  the  way.  The 
barrenness  and  stwpness  of  whi(;h  we 
have  just  spoken  are  plea.sant  enough  to 
the  amateur,  but  decidtHily  irritating  in 
practical  life.  W'hen  a  man  has  been 
brought  up  among  the  mountains,  he 
gets  to  know  the  bad  )K>ints  in  their  char¬ 
acter.  He  knows  that  they  are  the 
causes  of  avalanches.  Hoods,  and  land¬ 
slips  ;  that  they  are  VmuI  places  for  falling ; 
that  he  has  to  engage  in  a  severe  strug¬ 
gle  to  coax  a  few  jxjtatoes  out  of  them, 
and  to  endanger  his  life  to  collect  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  hay  from  their  leilges ;  to  an  agri¬ 
culturist,  or  a  |x)rter,  or  to  men  in  any 
ordinary  walk  of  life,  they  are  apt  to  be 
constantly  obnoxious.  Tlie  difference 
between  his  sentiments  and  those  of  the 
tourist  is  as  great  as  the  difference  of 
f«?ling  lietween  the  native  off  whose 
family  the  tiger  habitually  dines,  and  the 
cockney  who  sees  it  in  a  cage.  Some 
pe^iple  would  Siiy,  that  though  the  tiger 
was  undeniably  associated  with  unplea¬ 
sant  ideas  in  the  native’s  mind,  yet  the 
color  of  his  hide  an«l  the  symmetry  of 
his  liinlis  would  still  lie  liejiutiful.  Doubt¬ 
less  it  would  if  you  could  draw  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  aforesaid  native  to  it;  but 
that  is  just  the  ]>oint  in  question.  Pos¬ 
sibly  a  Balmat  or  a  Lauener  might  be  as 
sensible  as  an  Englishman  to  the  l>eauty 
of  mountain  colors.  But  the  sight  of  the 
mountain  irresistibly  suggests  thoughts 
which  as  completely  overiwwer  the  sense 
of  color,  Jis  the  claws  and  teeth  of  the  ti¬ 
ger  produce  a  cerbiin  creeping  in  the 
calves  of  the  native’s  legs  wtiich  pre¬ 
vents  his  full  appreemtion  of  the  stri(>ed 
and  tawny  hide.  He  hates  the  precipice 
and  the  waterfall  as  the  huntsman  hated 
“them  stinking  violets;”  they  are  symbols 
which  to  him  suggest  only  too  faithfully 
discomfort  and  danger,  and  which  fiiirly 
wipe  out  from  his  mind  the  fainter  im¬ 
pressions  of  colors,  and  “  lines  of  aqueous 
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erosion.”  Wliether  the  mountains  are  | 
still  “beautiful”  is  a  question  not  worth 
arjifuing.  The  tobil  impression  produced  j 
is  one  highly  disagreeable.  ! 

Of  this  class  of  impressions,  those 
which  are  universally  produoe<i,  we  have,  ' 
of  course,  only  selected  a  few  of  the  most ' 
striking.  They  all,  however,  agree  in  j 
these,  which  M'e  believe  to  be  character¬ 
istic  of  all.  In  the  first  place,  they  ex¬ 
ercise  a  great  power  over  the  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  in  the  second  place,  that  power  is 
as  it  were  neutral;  it  may  either  give 
pjun  or  jileasure,  according  to  the  men¬ 
tal  condition  of  the  oliserver.  We  can 
only  say  so  far  that  they  are  not  at  all 
likely  to  convey  a  merely  imlifferent  im¬ 
pression  ;  but  the  nature  of  that  impres¬ 
sion  will  dejKmd  either  u|)on  the  other 
elements  with  which  they  are  combineil, 
or  uj»on  the  condition  of  the  mind  af¬ 
fected.  They  are  like  some  chemical 
agent  which  in  one  oonibination  may  lie 
a  deadly  poison,  or  in  another  an  ener¬ 
getic  medicine;  or  like  a  basin  of  water 
which  seems  cold  to  the  hand  which  is 
heated  and  hot  to  that  which  is  cool. 
We  have  now  to  endeavor  to  point  out 
some  of  those  jieculiarities  which  deter¬ 
mine  the  precise  nature  of  the  effect  jiro- 
duced,  to  indicate  the  causes  which  de-  : 
cide  whether  we  are  to  receive  an  intense  i 
pleasure  or  an  intense  }>ain.  The  inten-  i 
sity  in  one  direction  or  the  other  being  ' 
assumed,  we  shall  try  to  explain  some  of 
the  causes  of  that  intense  thrill  of  pleas- ! 
ure  which  runs  through  every  true  moun-  • 
taineer  on  the  sight  of  the  glorious  cliffs  ' 
of  the  Oberland,  or  the  snow  wastes  of , 
Mont  Blanc.  We  must,  however,  before  | 
pointing  out  the  causes  which  determine  | 
the  pleasure  or  jiain,  show  the  true  bear-  j 
ings  of  a  difficidty  to  which  we  have  be-  ! 
fore  adverted.  As  the  present  set  of ; 
feelings  de]>end  upon  what  would  gen-  j 
erally  be  called  arbitrary'  associations,  the 
name  of  beautifiil  will  be  generally  re¬ 
fused  to  their  causes.  An  illustration  of 
perhaps  rather  an  undignified  order  will 
exemplify  this. 

To  our  mind,  a  certain  comer  of  an 
English  street  is  inextricably  bound  up 
M'im  the  recollection  of  Havelock’s  re¬ 
treat  from  Lucknow.  A  certain  stretch 
of  road  always  calls  up  a  weary  mathe¬ 
matical  explanation  of  the  theory  of  the 
harvest  moon.  Every  one  is  familiar 


with  these  arbitrary  associations  which 
have  a  relation  to  the  mind  only  of  one 
individual,  niey  are  keys  which  will 
only  open  one  door.  No  one  would  call 
the  house  or  the  bit  of  road  beautiful  or 
ugly  on  account  of  them.  Let  us  take 
a  rather  different  case.  There  is  a  cer- 
min  sluggish  stream,  one  part  river  and 
three  parts  canal,  creeping  iH*tween  banks 
of  oozy  mud,  through  flat  gray  meadows, 
bounded  by  monotonous  lines  of  gro¬ 
tesque  pollard  willows.  Yet  we  never 
return  to  the  sight  of  its  dull  reaches 
withotit  a  lively  sense  of  ))lea8ure.  Too 
many  recollections  of  ol<l  friends,  of  des- 
])erate  contests,  of  delightful  triumphs, 
and  defeats  now  scarcely  less  delightful, 
come  u]>  with  the  sight,  to  admit  even 
of  indifference  to  one  of  its  slimy  cur\’es. 
Yet  we  frankly  adtuit  that  the  Cam  is 
unjustifiably  ugly.  It  is  pleasant  ju.st  as 
the  ugly  fate  of  an  old  friend  is  ]>leas- 
ant;  and,  in  l>oth  ntses,  it  re(|uire8  an 
effort  of  niiml  to  say  whether  it  is  ugly 
or  not  In  other  words,  it  requires  an 
effort  of  mind  to  realize  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  uj)on  the  average  multitude.  There 
is  another  stream  which  no  painter  can 
pass  without  plejisure.  Its  broad,  clear 
waters  reflect  banks  covered  with  forest 
trees,  deep,  rich  meadow  land  and  lux¬ 
urious  gardens,  and  are  fitly  “  crowned 
by  three  arches  ”  of  an  old  bridge  and  a 
gray  church  tower.  But  it  is  totally  im- 
}K)ssible  for  us  to  sjiy  whether  it  most 
strongly  recalls  images  common  to  ail 
rural  scenery  of  equal  merit,  or  those  of 
bounding  outriggers  and  frantic  crowds. 

To  the  profane  vulgar,  indeed,  and 
even  to  an  Oxford  man,  the  Thames  at 
Henley  is  lovely,  and  the  Cam  at  Bates- 
bite  Lock  b  hideous.  But  to  an  old 
Cambridge  rowing  man,  they  are  both 
beautiful ;  and  possibly  the  sight  of  his 
“reverend  sire,  Camus,”  gives  him  the 
most  pleasure  so  long  as  it  is  tolerably 
free  from  dead  dogs.  If  then  it  b  really 
im{K)ssible  to  disentangle  the  various 
threads  of  association  that  combine  to 
produce  one  sensation,  what  is  the  dis- 
;  unction  between  them  in  language  1  A 
liank  of  rushes  pleases  at  once  by  its 
lively  color,  by  the  deep,  cool  water  that 
surrounds  it,  and  by  the  thought  that  at 
that  particular  sjiot  you  had  the  first 
glimpse  from  the  comer  of  your  eye  of 
the  bows  of  the  hostile  boat  dropping 
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hojtclcssly  to  the  rear.  The  first  pleasure  ]  of  course  is,  that  a  great  many  people 
is  common  to  all  who  are  not  color-  have  acquired  a  taste  formerly  peciiliar  to 
blind ;  the  next  to  the  large  class  who  I  one.  We  conceive  that  the  change  by 
w'a.>«h  ;  the  last  belongs  onl^  to  you  and  which  mountains  have  now  gain^  the 
seven  of  your  friends.  W e  choose  to  name  of  beautiful  is  precisely  analogous, 
ascribe  the  first  two  pleasures  to  a  sense  We  have  only  to  add  by  way  of  caution, 
of  beauty — the  last  to  arbitrary  associa-  that  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this 
tion.  The  reason  of  this  distinction  of  universality  is  a  sufficient  condition  of 
language  is  obvious ;  the  rushes  excite  beauty ;  it  is  only  one  of  the  necessary 
the  first  two  classes  of  pleasure  in  the  ;  conditions. 

minds  of  everyone  who  sees  their  color,  i  We  will  now  return  to  our  mountains. 
We  therefore  consider  them  as  the  re-  We  will  endeavor  to  mention  some  of 
suit  of  a  projierty  inherent  not  in  us,  but  the  associations  most  likely  to  be  excitea 
iu  the  rushes,  l>e<*ause  the  phenomenon  in  the  bosom  of  the  common  tourist, 
is  always  jiroduced  by  tlie  nishes,  how-  In  doing  so  we  will  not  endeavor  pre- 
ever  often  we  change  the  mind  that  per-  sumptuously  to  trace  out  the  more  pro- 
ceives  them.  But  we  consider  the  last  found  changes  which  discriminate  the 
pleasure  to  lie  as  it  were  accidental,  de-  modem  from  •  the  ancient  mould  of 
pendent  upon  their  lieing  presente<i  to  thought  and  character.  W e  shall  even 
the  mind  of  a  particular  individual :  and  be  content  to  assume  that  |)eop!e  on  an 
we  therefore  speak  of  it  as  a  result  of  average  are  actuated  by  much  the  same 
his  special  mental  condition,  because  he  '  motives  as  formerly.  We  will  merely 
is  apparently  the  most  essential  part  of  select  one  of  the  most  prominent  changes 
the  jihenomenon ;  of  course,  both  the  \  that  has  taken  place  in  the  conditions  of 
rushes  and  observei*s  are,  in  truth,  equal-  society,  and  trace  out  some  of  the  chang- 
ly  essential  in  every  case.  j  es  in  our  feelings  towards  mountmns  that 

We  therefore  consider  the  true  state- '  may  be  confidently  ascribed  to  it.  By 
rnent  to  be  this  :  For  an  indefinite  and  abstracting  this  particular  set  of  causes 
incalculable  number  of  reasons  the  sight  we  do  not  of  course  deny  or  ignore  the 
of  external  objetls  produces  a  very  keen  existence  of  others  far  more  general  and 
pleasure.  W e  do  not  generally  call  these  profound.  We  will  try,  by  taking  them 
objects  beautiful,  unless  (besides  fulfilling  singly,  to  forai  some  kind  of  estimate  of 
(«rtuin  other  conditions)  they  produce  the  share  due  to  them  in  a  residt  due  to 
this  ])leasure  in  the  minds  of  a  very  the  combineil  a<‘tion  of  many  others, 
large  number  of  jieople.  We  merely  What  is  the  first  thought  that  occurs  to 
say  that  they  call  up  pleasant  associa-  you  as  a  turn  of  the  v^ley  reveals  to  you 
tions  when  the  pleasure  is  excited  in  a  for  the  first  time  the  lion-like  mass  of  the 
very  small  class;  and  the  reason  of  the  Wetterhom  towering  over  the  pine  for- 
distinction  is,  that  lieauty,  as  we  have  ests  into  the  sky  I  If  you  are  one  of  the 
bc'fore  jiointed  oitt,  is  jiopularly  spoken  hannless  enthusiasts  stigniatizeil  as  climb- 
of  as  a  property  inherent,  not  in  our-  ers,  clamlierers,  and  by  other  offensive 
selves,  but  in  the  object  We  can  not  see,  j  epithets,  you  will  probably  think  first  of 
however,  that  the  pleasures  are  to  be  ^  the  knife^ge  where  you  perched  with 
classified  under  different  heads.  As  the  '  your  feet  dangling  over  ten  thousand  feet 
association  is  extended  by  degrees,  and  of  thin  mountain  air,  with  apparently  no- 
becomes  the  property  of  a  class,  instead  thing  but  the  cliff  jackdaws  to  break 
of  an  individual,  and  afterwards  the  your  fall  into  the  garden  of  the  inn  be- 
common  property  of  a  large  class,  in- ,  low.  Tlien  you  trace  the  ledge  of  turf 
stead  of  a  very'  snyill  one,  its  object  grad-  j  where  you  took  off  your  gaiters,  smoking 
ually  gains  the  dignified  appellation  of:  the  pij»e  of  jieace,  jirejiaratory  to  a  race 
beautiful.  There  was  probably  a  time  |  over  the  Alps  to  the  valley.  If  a  less  am- 
when  people  said,  that  eccentric  Sir  Wal- ,  bitious  tourist,  you  think  of  the  quiet 
ter  lialeigh  likes  that  nasty  weed,  to-  |  evenings  under  the  veranda  of  the  Ad- 
bacco.  The  great  part  of  the  male  sex  ler  w’here  you  w'atched  the  flush  of  sun- 
would  now  say.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  set  on  the  hills,  and  felt  sublimely  indif- 
the  good  taste  to  appreciate  the  exquisite  ferent  to  The  Times  and  Reuter’s  tele- 
fiavor  of  tobacco.  The  only  difference  ^  grams ;  or  you  see  the  rhododendron 
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beds  where  you  basked  at  the  top  of  the  I 
Wengem  Alps,  listening  to  the  thunder 
of  the  Jun^'rau  avalnnehes,  and  wonder¬ 
ing  that  any  man  should  be  fool  enough 
to  walk  who  could  ride.  Such  as  these 
are  perhaps  the  first  associations.  Why 
are  they  so  inexpressibly  delightful  T 
For  much  the  sjiine  reason  that  the 
schoolboy  likes  his  playground,  or  a 
workingman  likes  the  Victoria  Park.  It 
is  a  thing  not  very  surj)rising  that  the 
Alps  should  have  become  the  j>layground 
of  nations ;  that  the  only  bit  of  Kuro|>e 
which  neither  railroads  nor  cultivation 
can  materijillv  alter  should  be  a  pleasjint 
relief  from  t\ie  mo<lem  state  of  sotnety. 
Professor  Tyndall  is  one  of  the  most  elo¬ 
quent  of  modem  rhapso<lists  on  Ali)ine 
scenerj’ ;  and  the  chord  which  nxns 
through  all  his  descriptions  is  the  intense 
pleasure  to  the  scientific  mind  and  Ixsly 
of  a  release  from  stinking  chemicals  and 
crowded  le<‘ture-rooms,  conferrtHl  by  the 
keen  mountain  air  t.aken  *in  a  shooting- 
jacket.  The  whole  stand-])oint  (to  use  a 
•  very  unpleasant  word)  from  which  we 
look  at  them  is  altertnl.  Instead  of  com¬ 
ing  as  our  ancestors  must  have  done, 
like  men  turned  out  at  night  from  a 
wann  fireside  into  the  bleak  wilderness 
which  they  could  scarcely  fence  out,  wo 
turn  as  tire<l  Ixmdoners  on  a  holiday  into 
the  “  C-rystal  PalacHj”  (another  wonl  more 
than  uiqilensant).  It  will  lie  easy  to  en¬ 
large  upon  this.  We  might  take  the  in¬ 
verse  case.  We  have  heanl  a  Swiss  guide, 
looking  at  the  matter  fmm  the  invctlxsl 
point  of  view,  declare  rapturously  his 
prefenmoe  of  the  view  from  Vauxhall 
Station,  across  the  chimney-|M)ts  of  I.jHn- 
betli,  stretching  “  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,"  to  anjlhing  visible  from  Mont 
Illano.  Tlie  same  guide  showisl  that 
this  was  not  owing  to  anv  want  of  sensi¬ 
bility  by  liis  inttMise  defight  on  a  first 
sight  of  the  sea — the  Ixiundless  plain  be¬ 
ing  as  pleasant  to  him  as  the  barren, 
oonfineil  Al]iine  gorges  to  us.  Anotlier 
curious  illustration  to  us  is  the  uniform 
disgust  with  which  travelers  always  seem 
to  regard  the  Itiwky  Mountains.  They 
must,  we  presume,  l^  as  beautiful  as  the 
Alps  to  us ;  but  the  Al]>s,  minus  civili7.a- 
tion  and  plus  griazly  bears,  re<l  Indians, 
and  general  discomfort,  seem  to  lx‘  an  of¬ 
fensive  phenomenon.  Whenever  the 
time  comes  when  the  W estem  States  ful- 
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fil  “their  manifest  destiny,"  and  a  crowd¬ 
ed  population  overflow  the  plains  from  the 
Alfeghanies  to  the  Rockies,  the  inhabit^ 
ants  of  Chic.ago  (then  to  lie  counteil  by 
the  million)  and  the  Christian  iiopulation 
of  Salt  I.jike  City  will  doubtless  make 
jiilgrimages  to  the  Chamouni  of  the  dis- 
tri(i,  with  an  enthusiasm  comparable  to 
ours.  The  lungs  of  the  world  will  rise  in 
interest  just  as  the  “  lungs  of  Ijondon” 
have  done.  Hyde  Park  has  nothing 
very  attractive  in  its  own  scenery,  though 
it  looks  very  well  to  the  lawyer  emerg¬ 
ing  from  his  gloomy  haunts. 

This  change  of  circumstances  is  j>er- 
hajis  sufficient  of  itself  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  wild  and  baireii  nature  of 
mountiiin  winery,  one,  as  we  have  be¬ 
fore  remarkcnl.  of  its  most  striking  char¬ 
acteristics,  is  as  much  a  source  of  plea¬ 
sure  to  us  as  it  was  of  ]iain  to  former  ob¬ 
servers.  All  the  associations  which  we 
have  with  the  Alps  are  of  a  distinctly 
agrt'eable  chara<!ter ;  and  they  are  asso¬ 
ciations  which  could  h.ave  no  existence 
except  xmder  our  jieculi:if  cirvumstances. 
Mr.  Kuskin  has  an  elalionite  dist'ussion 
on  what  he  calls  “  the  mountain  gloom." 
We  doubt  whether  it  re<piin.*s  mmdi  dis- 
cusshin.  A  man  is  not  unnaturally 
gloomy  after  siamding  three  or  four 
months  in  one  sliirt,  sup|iorted  on  bivad 
of  granitic  textuiv,  washed  down  with 
milk  and  water,  three  hours  from  the 
neart*st  village,  and  set*ing  about  two 
tmvelers  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 
The  views  which  he  will  take  of  Alpine 
B«*enerv  are  apt  to  lie  materially  diffi-rent 
from  those  of  the  gtMitleman  who  conuM 
to  get  a  brexith  of  fresh  air  on  the  same 
Al|is  after  u  year  H|H‘nt  in  inhaling  the 
Ixindon  fog.  Rut  this  is  of  course  only 
one  of  many  n>asons.  It  will  acx'ount, 
)K‘rhaps,  fur  our  looking  at  the  mountains 
m  an  unjirejudiced  sjiirit,  ready  to  appre¬ 
ciate  whatever  pleasant  thoughts  may  be 
associated  with  or  suggested  by  them. 
One  im|aHliment  h:is  lK*en  removed  from 
our  jK>rcejitions  which  qmst  have  jirevent- 
ed  others  from  the  unrestrainexi  use  of 
their  faculties.  We  have  an  advantage 
similar  to  that  which  a  painter  would  en¬ 
joy  if  suddenly  dropped  from  a  balloon 
on  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Rhine,  instead 
of  panting  up  to  it  only  fit  to  throw  him¬ 
self  flat  on  the  snow. 

We  have  thus  shown  tluit  in  our  case 
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tlie  conditions  are  .‘ictually  so  far  revcrs- 1 
ed.  W e  iiad  before  remarked  tlnit  the  I 
injpression  produced  i)y  tlie  sjivaj^e  wild-  j 
ness  of  the  Alps  has  in  itself  a  neutral  I 
character ;  we  have  now  shortly  ])ointed  i 
out  the  most  obvious  circumsUmces 
which  have  converted  what  must  once  I 
have  lK*en  decidedly  unple:isant  into  one  ' 
of  the  most  delijrhtful  sensations  thait  can  I 
Ik?  produced  by  the  si^ht  of  scenery.  It ' 
would  ]»erhaps  re<|uire  a  more  refined  | 
analysis  to  point  out  how  the  same  holds 
true  of  tlie  other  jieculiarities  at  which  | 
we  have  j^lanced.  Thus,  for  example,  | 
tlie  niij'hty  cliffs  that  plunge  down  thou- 1 
sands  of  yiirds  fi-om  our  feet,  produce,  | 
as  we  have  hinted,  am  emotion  which,  j 
when  combined  with  real  terror,  may  be  | 
painful ;  if  conibim*!!  only  with  that  faiint , 
reflection  of  terror  with  which  our  imaig- 
inations  delight  to  play,  may  be  exipii- 
sitely  delightful.  Tlie  awe  with  which 
many  jieople  regau’d  the  precipices  of  the 
Matterhorn  or  the  Aiguille  Dm,  is  in¬ 
deed  mingled  with  the  saitisfaction  of  a 
lower  instinct.  There  is  a  vulgar  curios¬ 
ity  which  induces  guide-books  to  leaid  a 
yearly  stream  of  tourists  to  admire  rocks 
balancisl  on  dispro|K>rtionaitely  smaill  )>ed- 
estals,  naitural  archways  and  stalactites 
that  imitate  pulpits  on  the  floor  of  cav-  j 
erns.  Why  it  should  be  a  source  of  un-  ^ 
speakable  (ileasure  to  a  mtiunal  lieing  to  , 
see  a  hill  shaj^aHl  like  the  late  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  nose,  is  an  inscrutable  proli- 
lem.  Hut,  a|»art  from  this,  there  is  a 
liigluT  emotion  jinKluciil  in  every  man’s 
miml  by  looking  down  the  rocky  ribs  of  | 
the  Monte  Ilosa  or  Finster  Aarhorii, 
which,  powerful  in  every  t^ase,  may  be 
transmuted  from  a  )i:unful  stimulus  to  the 
imagination  into  a  ilelightful  one.  It  may  , 
bt!  an  owult  sense  of  the  incredible  force  | 
tliat  liiis  apparently  liiled  the  foundations 
of  the  earth  into  mid  air,  or  of  the  stu-  j 
piMitlous  weight  that  rests  so  (piietly  sup-  j 
iiorted  uiHUi  the  green  meatlows  below. 
The  motlern  traveler,  who  is  seeking  re¬ 
lief  among  wildernesses  that  only  play 
at  being  savage  to  him,  will  find  it  pleas¬ 
ant  The  Swiss  )>eas:mt,  to  whom  the 
precipice  is  an  enemy  in  earnest,  with, 
)K‘rhaps,  the  bhM>d  of  his  relations  and 
Ute  ruin  of  his  fields  upon  its  hands,  will 
not  be  able  to  look  with  complacency 
u|)on  such  a  terrible  antagonist  any  more 
thjui  the  traveler  before  carriage  roads 


and  diligences.  It  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Macbeth  in  the  play,  and  Macbeth 
SIS  Msicduff  thought  of  him  in  real  life. 

We  will  only  8|)esik  shortly  of  one  more 
element  of  the  question,  and  that  with  a 
view’  to  an  ulterior  object.  Few  things 
are  more  striking  in  reality  than  those 
great  panonimic  views,  of  which  it  is  the 
fiishion  to  s])eak  conU‘mptuou.sly.  We 
always  admired  the  view  expressed  in  the 
line — 

Twelve  fair  counties  saw  the  blaze  from  Mal¬ 
vern’s  lonely  height. 

It  is  an  eminently  Rjitisfiictory  thing  to 
see  twelve  fair  counties  all  at  once.  It  is 
still  j>lca8ant€r  to  see  the  cloudy  pano¬ 
rama  stretched  l>eneath  your  feet  from 
the  summit  of  Mont  Hlanc,  and  feel  that 
ou  overlook  a  circle  that  would  be  visi¬ 
le  on  a  map  of  Euro|)e.  The  theory  we 
have  laid  down  ex))lains  this  sufficiently 
for  the  present.  The  imagination  is  stim¬ 
ulated  by  the  sense  of  vast  extent  in 
all  crises.  Hut  wliilst  a  vast  extent  of 
Alp  calls  up  to  our  mind  no  counterbsil- 
ancing  images  of  danger  or  discomfort, 
a  vast  extent  of  grizzly  l»ears  and  ml  In¬ 
dians  is  a  highly  discouraging  pros|K*ct. 

We  have  dwelt  at  more  than  suflicient 
length  U|K>n  this  ])art  of  the  subject.  It 
would  l»e  im|H>ssible  to  discniss  it  all  in  a 
really  satisfactoiy  manner  without  intro¬ 
ducing  much  wider  considerations.  And 
it  is  scarcely  jM)ssible  to  do  more  than 
hint  at  w’hat  follows  without,  to  some  de¬ 
gree,  taking  those  considerations  into  ao- 
count  We  may  indeeii  remark,  that, 
when  we  have  made  la'ace  with  the  moun¬ 
tains,  our  minds  will  be  set  at  lilK'iiy  to 
admire  those  delicate  sluwhw  of  color  and 
form,  of  which  Mr.  Huskin  has  so  elo- 
qta'iitly  discoursc^l.  Our  minds,  when 
unoccu|>ie«l  by  more  |)re8sing  emotions 
(and  when  not  reduce*!  by  latigue  to  the 
level  of  associatitig  with  ants),  will  l)c- 
coine  Hi'nsitive  to  hitherto  unnoticed  im¬ 
pulses.  Hut  we  slmll  not  be  able  t*»  ex- 
pliiin  the  tlegi’ee  to  which  they  afl’ect  u* 

I  without  shortly  hinting  at  some  mure 
1  intricate  problems. 

!  Mr.  Uuskin  (whose  remarks  are  apt  to 
I  lie  instructive  almost  in  proportion  to  the 
degi'ee  in  which  w'O  <liffer  from  them)  is 
I  very  foiul  of  rejiroaching  modem  senti- 
I  ment  for  wdiat  ho  calls  its  tendency  to 
‘  “general  cloudiness.”  He  falls  foul  of 
I  various  poets  and  painters  fur  this  failing, 
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and  apparently  aacribea  it  to  their  want 
of  taith.  Now,  we  never  could  see  why 
people  were  to  be  jud}^  according  to 
the  quantity  of  things  they  believe,  e«j)e- 
oLally  irrespet'itive  of  the  quality  of  the 
things.  There  is  a  deal  of  faith  in  “  honest 
doubt.”  We  don’t  believe  that  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  mid<Ue  ages  was  in  anvn.*Kj)ect 
better  because  he  imjdicitly  swallowed  a 
great  many  articles,  on  which  Scott  or 
Tennyson  have  their  doubts.  It  only 
•hows  tliat  he  was  either  more  sttipid  or 
more  une<Iucated.  Dante  might,  for  any¬ 
thing  we  can  tell,  have  been  quite  as  noble  | 
a  character  if  he  had  lived  now,  though 
he  w’ould  probably  have  motlified  his 
views  about  the  infernal  regions.  Hut 
this  by  the  way.  We  only  wish  to  re- 
mai'k  that  this  tendency  to  “cloudiness”  is  ^ 
a  most  natural  result  of  the  intellectual  \ 
progress  of  the  age,  and  in  no  degree* 
whatever  a  mark  of  an  unhealthy  mind.  ; 
In  ever)’  possible  department  of  thought,  j 
what  seemed  simple  a  few  centuries  ago,  j 
has  grown  to  la*  highly  complex.  When  j 
people  believed  in  the  four  elements  they 
had  a  far  narrower  range  of  thought  than  ! 


has  l)een  opened  by  modem  chemistry,  j 
When  society  consisted  of  a  patriarch  , 
and  his  femily;  when  all  the  various 
fiinctions,  now  exercised  by  judges,  law- 1 
givers,  generals,  and  bi8ho])s,  were  sim- ; 
pie  enough  to  be  ooncentrate«i  in  one ! 
man,  and  those  of  shoemakers,  shepherds, 
and  manufacttirera  in  another,  society 
was  much  less  complicated,  the  whole 
range  of  ideas  was  infinitely  narrower, 
and  people’s  minds  were  much  less  active, 
because  fewer  impulses  stiired  them.  No¬ 
body  would  be  bothered  or  stimulated 
by  the  puzzles  of  political  economy,  or 
historical  philosophy,  or  dogmatic  theol- 
ogy.  We  were  like  the  b&’ist  or  plant, 
whose  whole  body  is  stomach,  and  lungs, 
and  legs,  and  feet  all  at  once.  He  is  not 
a  bad  kind  of  beast  in  his  own  sphere; 
but  he  is,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  inferior 
to  the  human  animal.  People  had  at  that 
time  the  kind  of  superiority  which  a  sav- 
Me  frequently  has  over  a  civilized  man. 
Tney  could  use  a  few  simjde  elements  so 
as  to  produce  the  utmost  possible  effect. 
The  Arab  can  make  use  of  the  various 
products  of  a  palm-tree  for  his  clothes, 
and  his  house,  and  his  kitchen.  We  could 
not  do  so  well  with  his  means ;  but  witli 
our  highly  complicated  apparatus  we  can. 


[May, 

on  the  whole,  produce  something  very 
much  better:  we  should  be  very  weak  if 
we  dif^iaraged  our  own  elaliorate  plans 
for  gjiming  the  same  ultimate  ends  in 
order  to  admire  his  wonderful  skill. 

The  liearing  of  these  obvious  c.onsid- 
erations  uinm  questions  of  taste  ami  |H>e- 
try  is  ver)’  int<*resting  and  very  difficult 
to  work  out.  We  must  be  content  with 
simply  expressing  our  opinion,  that  what 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  progressive  condition 
of  the  intellect,  may  for  a  time  be  preju¬ 
dicial  to  art.  ()ur  knowledge,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  means  of  affecting  our  fac¬ 
ulties,  may  multiply  so  fiist  as  to  over- 
jxiwer  and  bewilder  the  poet  or  painter 
who  has  to  combine  them  into  new  har¬ 
monious  wholes.  We  can  only  hoia*  that 
he  will  ultimately  get  abreast  oi  those 
who  provide  his  materi:t1s — as  the  criti¬ 
cism,  which  at  first  seems  to  throw  doubt 
upon  every’tliing,  will  ultimately  succeeii 
in  constructing  a  theory  more  compre¬ 
hensive  and  more  tenable.  The  general 
liearing  of  this  UjKm  our  subject  is  phiin. 
To  follow  it  out  in  detail  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult.  Mr.  Huskin,  we  have 
seen,  expresses  great  admiration  of  the 
narcissus  and  the  oxalis  as  small  items  in 
the  sum  total  of  mountain  beauty.  How 
much  of  this  appreciation  is  due  to  the 
laliors  of  the  scientific  liotankst!  Simjilo 
shejihenls  and  huntsmen  class  together 
the  whole  featheri*d  race,  with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  under  the  sweeping  head  of 
“small  birds.”  In  the  siime  w:iy,  many 
people,  after  roses  and  lilies,  consider  the 
rest  of  their  tribe  sis  purely  and  simply 
“flowers.”  They  may  |K)S8ibly  go  so  far 
as  to  divide  them  afterwards  into  red, 
blue,  and  yellow  flowers.  Now,  although 
the  botanist  examines  flowers  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  aim  jiroximately,  he  calls  our  at¬ 
tention  incidentally  to  an  infinite  number 
of  beauties,  which  we  should  otherwise 
have  passed.  His  knowledge  gradually 
filters  through  to  unscientific  people ;  the 
mere  increase  of  nomenclature  passes  to 
some  degree  into  popular  language,  and 
multiplies  the  categories  under  wliich  we 
arrange  flowers.  We  become  daily  con¬ 
scious  that  it  is  worth  attending  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  spots,  and  streaks,  and  forms,  and 
that  there  is  a  variety  of  relations  between 
the  different  parts  of  a  plant,  the  very 
conception  of  which  would  have  been 
impossible  formerly.  It  is  indeed  a  very 
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common  observation,  that  the  knowledj^e  ^ 
of  botany  wonderfiilly  increases  the  plea-  j 
sure  of  the  mountain  scenery,  or  (as  we 
should  express  it  if  we  were  at  all  bota¬ 
nists)  makes  them  far  more  beautiful.  And 
thus  a  cultivated  mind  like  Mr.  Ruskin’s, 
even  if  he  lias  not  made  a  special  study  of 
botany,  is  natunilly  attracte<l  to  beauties, 
W’hieh  in  fonner  atjes  he  would  have  passe<l 
unohser\’ed  iflie  ha«l  been  Iloiner,  and  Pla¬ 
to,  and  Apelles  rolled  into  one.  If  we  had 
space  to  pursue  this  into  other  subjects,  the 
results  would  accumulate  indefinitely. 

Our  former  reniarks  tended  to  show,  : 
that  in  the  profn'esa  of  society  certain 
new  wants  had  been  generated,  which 
found  their  a])propnate  satisfiurtion  in  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Alps.  We  now  have 
tried  to  point  out  how  the  intellectual 
progress  involved  in  the  other  develojis 
new  faculties,  or  at  lea.st  makes  them 
sensitive  to  an  infinite  variety  of  harmo¬ 
nies  previously  unnoticeable.  We  will 
only  repeat  what  we  have  already  assert¬ 
ed,  a  statement,  the  elaboration  of  which 
would  1)0  necessary  to  complete  the  sub¬ 
ject  Those  emotions  wdiich  the  Al[)s 
excite  in  every  one  are  generally  power¬ 
ful,  but  are  also  neutral.  They  are  nei¬ 
ther  pleasant  nor  the  reverse,  'flie  more 
ret^ondite  sources  of  satisfaction,  uj)on 
which  we  have  touched,  are  far  fainter, 
and  more  delicate.  When  weighte<l  with 
the  astonishment  and  awe  which  mouu-  ' 
tains  produce  in  minds  not  actually  ob¬ 
tuse,  they  become  the  source  of  the  great-  : 
er  part  of  the  keen  pleasure  that  moun- 
twn  scenery  confers.  They  are,  to  use  a 
rather  vulgar  metaphor,  the  dross  of 
sugar  that  sweetens  and  renders  palata-  , 
ble  the  strong  li<|uor  of  the  Alps.  i 

We  have  now  only  one  detached  re- ' 
mark  to  offer  in  conclusion ;  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  most  practical,  and  that  which 
w'e  fi*el  most  deeply — What  Alpine  trav-  ; 
eler  has  not  been  goaded  by  the  inces¬ 
sant  repetition  of  the  following  dialogue!  I 
So  you  have  been  up  Mont  Blanc!  Yes.  ; 
And  did  the  view  from  the  top  “repay”  | 
vou!  The  only  answer  practicable  is  a 
iialf-suppressed  groan,  and  silent  hope 
for  the  speedy  rejientance  of  the  offender.  ] 
ITie  theory  implied  is,  that  the  ascent  is  , 
a  toilsome  undertaking,  the  only  answer-  | 
able  motive  for  which  is  the  hope  of  en-  ' 
joying  a  view  from  the  top.  Now  we  j 
have  already  protested  in  favor  of  this  j 


view  considered  by  itself  It  would  un- 
doubte<lly  “repay”  much  labor,  if  the  la- 
l)orer  wanted  to  be  “rejiaid.”  The  pre¬ 
judice  against  it  is  probably  attributable 
to  the  unjustifiable  jealousy  of  painters, 
who  sup{>ose  that  if  they  can’t  put  a  view 
into  a  picture,  it  can’t  be  a  good  one.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  view  infinitely  exceeds 
anything  that  can  lie  put  into  a  picture. 
To  any  one,  in  whose  composition  the 
jKK'tic  element  has  not  lieen  altogether 
omitted,  no  })lea8ure  of  its  kind  can  bo 
keener  than  lieing  thus  elevate<l  above 
the  world,  and  occupying  for  the  time  the 
jiosition  of  an  intelligent  eagle.  But  that 
against  which  we  most  vehemently  pro¬ 
test,  is  the  tacit  assumption  that  the  labor 
of  the  ascent  is  in  itself  useless.  W e  do 
not  sj)eak  of  the  great  jihysical  enjoy¬ 
ment,  of  the  keen  air,  and  the  sense  of 
victorious  struggle.  These  exist;  but 
they  are  not  the  real  secret  of  tlie  charm. 
The  fact  is,  that  scenery  is  not  to  l)e  ap¬ 
preciated  by  a  mere  succession  of  views. 
The  essential  jioint  is,  that  your  mind 
should  bo  thoroughly  saturated  with  the 
associations  that  crowd  the  cliffs,  glaciers, 
and  ridges,  like  the  witches  on  the 
Brocken.  You  require  to  become  a  part 
of  all  that  you  have  met;  to  know  the 
precipices,  not  as  jileasing  objects  for  a 
middle  distance,  but  as  close  personal 
friends;  to  know  them  by  heart,  and  to 
taste  them  crag  by  crag,  and  gully  by 
gully.  We  utterly  disl)elieve  that  any 
human  being  who  creeps  along  carriage 
roads,  and  does  not  penetrate  into  their 
deepest  recesses,  can  feel  the  trae  ])oetry 
of  the  Alps.  The  arbitraiy  way  in  which 
the  word  beauty  is  used  is  the  cause  of 
men  generally  overlooking  the  fiict,  that 
to  appreciate  properly  any  scenery,  and 
es[)ecially  Alpine  scenery,  you  should 
grapple  your  mind  to  it  by  every  chain 
of  association,  arbitrary  or  otherwise, 
that  can  be  formed.  We  do  not  care  to 
value  the  apjireciation  of  clouds  or  moun¬ 
tains,  j)Ossible  to  one  who  has  not  watched 
them  as  the  real  Alpine  enthusiast  should 
do,  in  all  weather,  in  every  point  of  view, 
and  from  the  loftiest  and  most  retired,  as 
well  as  the  more  hai'kneyed  places.  To 
conclude  with  the  accustom^  formula : 
If  one  such  traveler  has  been  saved  but 
from  one  repetition  of  this  most  vexatious 
question,  our  paper  will  not  have  been 
written  in  vidn. 
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[(tuocludrd  from  pof;o  441J. 

CIUITKR  UI. 

TUK  TIMK  OF  TKUL. 

Mi':ANwiiiiJ-:  he  wjw  waiting  for  my 
answer.  I  Htep}K:Hl  forward,  intending 
to  take  his  hand,  but  the  stains  drove 
me  luick  ajiLain.  Where  somiudt  de)»eiids 
uj>on  a  rij{iit^-or  a  misumlerstandin^, 
t}«e  only  w.ay  is  to  H)ie:ik  the  fair  truth. 
I  did  so;  by  a  sort  of  forced  calm  hold¬ 
ing  back  the  sotdhing  of  my  brain. 

“George,  I  should  like  to  touch  you, 
but — I  cannot!  I  beg  you  to  forgive  the 
selfishness  of  my  grief — iny  mind  is  con¬ 
fused — I  shall  Ihj  better  soon.  GimI  has 
sent  us  a  great  sorrow,  in  which  I  know 
you  are  as  innocent  as  I  am.  I  am  very 
sorrj' — I  think  that  is  all.”  And  I  put 
my  hand  to  my  head,  where  a  sh.-ir]>  pain 
was  beginning  to  throb.  Mr.  Maimers 
spoke  emphatically — 

“God  bless  vou,  Doralk«I  You  know 
I  promised.  I'hank  you  forever!” 

“  If  you  fancy  you  have  any  reason  to 
thank  me,”  I  said,  “do  me  this  favor. 
Whatever  happens,  believe  that  1  be¬ 
lieve!” 

I  could  bear  no  more,  so  I  went,  out 
of  the  kitchen.  As  I  went  I  heard  a 
murmur  of  pity  run  through  the  room, 
and  I  knew  that  they  were  pitying — not 
the  dead  man,  but  me;  and  me — not  for 
my  dead  brother,  but  for  his  murderer. 
When  I  got  into  the  passage,  the  mi.st 
that  had  still  been  dark  before  my  eyes 
suddenly  became  darker,  and  1  remem¬ 
ber  no  more. 

When  ray  senses  returned,  Harriet  had 
come  home.  From  the  first  she  would 
never  hear  George’s  name,  except  to  ac¬ 
cuse  him  M’ith  frantic  bitterness  of  poor 
Edmund’s  death;  and  as  nothing  would 
induce  me  to  credit  his  guilt,  the  subject 
was  as  much  as  |>ossible  avoided.  I  can 
not  dwell  on  those  terrible  days.  I  was 
very  ill  for  some  time,  and  ailer  I  had 
come  down  stairs,  one  day  1  found  a 
newspa)>erconUuning  the  following  |«ira- 
grajih,  which  I  copy  here,  as  it  is  the 
shortest  and  least  painful  way  of  telling 
you  the  &cts  of  poor  Edmund's  death. 

“THK  Ml  UltKK  AT  CKO.SSOAIJC  IIIU. 

“  Universal  horror  has  been  excited  in 
the  neighborhood  by  the  murder  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Lascelles,  Esq.,  of  Crossdale  Hall. 


[May, 

iVIr.  Ijascelles  was  last  seen  alive  a  little 
after  ten  o’clock  on  Friday  night,  at 
which  time  he  left  the  house  alone,  and 
was  not  seen  again  living.  At  the  in¬ 
quest  on  Saturday,  James  Crosby,  a  fanu 
laborer,  gave  the  following  evidence: 

“  ‘I  had  been  sent  into  the  village  for 
some  medicine  for  a  sick  beast,  and  was 
returning  to  the  farm  by  the  jtark  a  little 
Iwfore  eleven,  uhen  near  the  low  gate  I 
saw  a  man  standing  with  his  liai^k  to  me. 
The  moon  was  shining,  and  I  recognized 
him  at  once  for  Mr.  George  Manners,  of 
Heckfield.  When  Mr.  Mimners  saw  me 
he  seemed  much  exciUsl,  and  called  out, 
“Quick!  help!  Mr.  Ijascelles  has  been 
murdered.”  I  sjiid,  “Good  God!  who 
did  iff”  He  s.aid,  “I  don’t  know;  I 
found  him  in  the  diUdi ;  help  me  to  carry 
him  in.”  Hy  this  time  I  had  come  up, 
and  saw  Mr.  Lascelles  on  the  ground, 
lying  on  his  side.  I  said,  “  1  low  do  you 
know  he’s  de.ail  f”  He  sjiid,  “  1  fe:ir 
there’s  verj'  little  ho|>c;  he  has  bled  so 

iirofusely.  I  am  covered  with  blood.” 

was  examining  the  body,  and  ns  I 
tunieil  it  over  I  fouml  that  the  right  hand 
was  gone.  It  had  been  cut  off  at  the 
wrist.  I  said,  “  Look  here !  Hid  you 
know  this?”  He  spoke  very  low,  and 
oulysjiid,  “How  horrible!”  I  s.aul,  “Let 
us  look  for  the  hand;  it  may  be  in  the 
ditch.”  He  said,  “No,  no!  we  are 
wasting  time.  Hring  him  in,  and  let  us 
send  for  the  doctor.”  I  ran  to  the  ditch, 
however,  but  could  see  nothing  but  :i 
pool  of  blood.  Coining  back,  I  found 
on  the  ground  a  thick  hedge-stake  cov- 
ere«l  with  blood.  The  gra.ss  by  the  ditch 
w:is  very  much  stamped  and  trodden.  I 
sjiid,  “  There  has  been  a  dosj *4*11110  strug¬ 
gle.”  He  said,  “Mr.  L;isoelles  was  a 
vei*y  strong  man.”  I  said,  “Yes;  as 
strong  as  you,  Mr.  M:inners.”  He  sju<l, 
“Not  quite;  very  nejirly  though.”  He 
said  nothing  more  till  we  got  to  the  ludl ; 
then  he  said,  “Who  can  break  it  to  his 
sister!”  I  said,  “They  will  have  to 
know.  It’s  them  that  killed  him  has 
brought  this  misery  iqion  them.”  The 
low  gate  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more 
from  the  hall.’ 

“  Death  seems  to  luive  been  inflicted 
by  two  instnunents — a  wounding  and  a 
cutting  one.  As  yet,  no  weapon  but  the 
stake  has  been  discovered,  and  a  strict 
search  for  tlie  missing  hand  has  also 
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proved  fmitlcsB.  No  motive  for  this 
wanton  outrage  sujjjjests  itself,  except 
that  the  unha])py  gentleman  was  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  on  his  right  hand  a 
sapphire  ring  of  great  value.  (An  heir¬ 
loom  ;  it  is  on  my  finger  as  I  write,  dear 
Nell.  Oh !  my  poor  l)oy).  All  curiosity 
is  aslir  to  discover  the  ])erpetrator  of  this 
horrible  deed ;  and  it  is  with  the  deepest 
regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  st.ate  that 
every  fresh  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
points  with  faf.al  accuracy  to  one,  whose 
>osition,  chanicter,  and  univ<*rsal  popu- 
arity  would  seem  to  ])lace  him  above 
suspicion.  We  would  not  willingly  in- 
tnule  upon  the  privacy  of  domestic  in¬ 
terests,  but  the  following  facts  will  too 
soon  lie  matters  of  |)ublic  notoriety. 

“A  younger  sister  of  the  deceaseil  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  formed  a  matrimonial  en¬ 
gagement  WMth  George  ^Manners,  Ksq., 
of  IJecktield.  It  w.as  strongly  ojiposeii 
by  Mr.  Lascelles,  and  the  objection  (which 
at  the  time  ajipeared  unreasonable)  may 
have  bi*en  founded  on  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  suitor’s  character  than 
was  then  possessed  by  others.  The  match 
was  broken  fitf,  and  all  intercourse  was 
suspiMidcd  till  the  night  of  the  murder, 
when  Mr.  Manners  gained  a<lniittance  to 
the  hall  in  the  abstuice  of  Mr.  Lascelles, 
and  was  for  some  hours  alone  in  the 
young  Lady’s  company.  They  w’ere  found 
together  a  little  liefore  nine  o’clock  by 
Mr.  Ijis«-elles,  and  a  violent  S(>ene  enHue«l, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  young  lady 
left  the  apartment.  (Miss  I*ascelle8  has 
bt*en  ill  ever  since  the  iinhajipy  event, 
•and  is  so  still.  Her  dejKjsition  was  taken 
in  writing  at  the  h.all).  From  the  young 
lady’s  evi<lence  it  appears,  1st,  that  the 
passions  of  both  were  strongly  exciteil, 
ami  she  admits  having  felt  siitlicient  a]>- 
rehension  to  induce  her  to  twiia*  warn 
Ir.  Manners  to  self-control.  2ndly,  that 
Mr.  Manners  avowed  himself  prepare<i 
to  defy  Mr.  I.4»8celle8’8  authority  in  the  i 
niJitter  of  the  marriage;  and  Jlrdly,  the 
two  sentences  of  their  timil  conveneition  i 
that  she  overheard  (both  Mr.  Manners’), 
were,  what  can  hardly  l)e  interj)reted 
otherwise  than  Jis  a  threat,  that  ‘their 
next  meeting  should  Ik?  a  different  one,’  i 
and  that  then  ‘  he  would  not  ask  for  Mr.  I 
Ijti.wellea'  hand,  but  take  it.'  The  diaboli¬ 
cal  character  of  determintHl  and  premedi¬ 
tated  vindictiveness  thus  given  to  an 


otherwise  un.accountable  outrage  upon 
his  victim,  goes  far  to  take  away  the 
ft'eling  of  pity  which  we  should  other¬ 
wise  liave  felt  for  the  murderer,  regjird- 
ing  him  as  under  the  maddening  intiu- 
ences  of  disap|)ointed  love  and  tem))oniry 
passion.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most 
fat.ally  conclusive  evidence  against  Mr. 
Manners  lies  in  the  time  that  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  his  leaving  the  hall,  and  Iwing 
found  in  the  park  by  the  murdered  IsKly. 
lie  left  the  house  at  a  quarter  past  nine — 
he  was  found  by  the  Ixaly  of  the  de- 
cejised  a  little  lK*fore  eleven ;  so  that 
either  it  must  have  taken  him  more  than 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  walk  a  (juarter  of 
a  mile — which  is  obviously  absurd — or 
he  must  have  l)een  waiting  for  nearly 
two  hours  in  the  grounds.  Why  did  he 
not  return  at  once  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
TophamI  (where  it  ap|»ear8  that  he  was 
staying).  For  whiit— or  for  whom — was 
he  waiting?  If  he  were  in  the  park  at 
the  time  of  the  murder,  how  came  it  that 
he  heard  no  cries,  gave  the  unhappy  gen- 
tlem.’in  no  assi.stance,  and  offers  no  sug¬ 
gestion  or  clue  to  the  mystery  beyond 
the  obstinate  deni.al  of  his  own  guilt, 
though  he  confesses  to  have  been  in  the 
grounds  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
ileadly  st  niggle,  and  though  he  was  found 
alone  with  scratched  hands  and  blood¬ 
stained  clothes  beside  the  coq>se  of  his 
avoweni  enemy?  We  leave  these  (pies- 
tions  to  the  consideration  of  our  readers, 
as  they  will  lie  for  that  of  a  conscientious 
and  impartial  jury,  not,  we  tmst,  blinded 
by  the  wealth  and  position  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal  to  the  hideous  nature  of  the  crime. 

“  The  funeral  is  to  take  place  to-mor¬ 
row.  George  Manners  is  fully  committed 
to  take  his  trial  for  willful  murder  at  the 
ensuing  assizes.” 

’rhe  al)ove  condemning  extiw^t  only 
too  well  represented  the  state  of  public 
feeling.  All  Middlesex — nay,  :U1  England 
— was  roused  to  in<lignation,  and  poor 
Edmund’s  youth  and  infirmities  made  the 
crime  appear  the  more  cowardly  and  de¬ 
testable. 

CHAirKB  iv. 
nRimsu  TO  TiiK  Ksn. 

Mt  misery  between  the  time  of  the 
murder  and  the  trial  was  terrible  from 
many  causes  :  my  brother’s  *  death ; 
George’s  position ;  the  knowledge  of  his 
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sufferinfifs,  and  my  inability  to  aee  or  ] 
soothe  them — and,  worst  of  all,  the  firm  j 
conviction  of  his  g^iilt  in  every  one’s 
mind,  and  Harriet’s  ceaseless  reproaches. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  should  have  lived  j 
through  it,  but  for  Dr.  Penir.  Tliat  ex-  | 
wllent  and  revere<l  man’s  kindness,  will,  I 
I  trust,  ever  be  reiiienibered  by  me  with 
due  prjititude.  He  went  up  to  town  ; 
constantly,  at  his  own  expense,  and  vis-  ] 
ited  my  dear  George  in  Newgate,  admin-  j 
istering  all  the  consolations  of  his  high 
office  and  long  experience,  and  being  the  ' 
bearer  of  our  messages  to  each  other.  ■ 
From  him  also  I  gleaned  all  the  news  of 
which  otherwise  I  should  have  been  kept 
in  ignorance ;  how  Cieorge’s  many  friends 
were  making  every  possible  exertion  on  | 
his  behalf,  and  how  an  excellent  counsel 
was  retained  for  him.  But  far  l>eyond  ' 
all  his  great  kindness,  was  to  me  the  sim-  ^ 
pie  fact  that  he  shareil  my  belief  in 
George’s  innocence;  for  there  were  times 
when  the  universal  |»ersua8ion  of  his  guilt 
almost  shook,  not  my  faith,  but  my 
reason. 

There  were  early  prayers  in  our  little 
chmvh  in  the  morning;  too  eariy,  Har- 1 
riet  said,  for  her  to  attend  much,  especi- ' 
ally  of  late,  when  Dr.  Penn’s  chamj)ion- 
ship  of  George  Manners  had  led  her  to 
discover  more  formalism  in  his  }>iety,  and 
northern  broadness  in  his  accent  than 
before.  But  these  quiet  services  were 
ray  daily  comfort  in  those  troublous  days ; 
and  in  the  sweet  fresh  walk  home  across 
the  park,  my  more  than  father  and  I 
hatche*!  endless  conspiracies  on  George’s 
behalf  between  the  church  porch  and  the 
rectory  gate.  Our  chief  difficulty,  I  con¬ 
fess,  lay  in  the  question  that  the  world 
had  by  this  time  so  terribly  answered — 
w'ho  did  it?  If  George  were  innocent, 
who  was  guilty  T  My  i>oor  brother  had 
not  been  popular,  and  I  do  not  say  that 
one’s  mind  could  not  have  fixed  on  a  man 
more  likely  to  commit  the  crime  than 
George,  under  not  less  provocation.  But 
it  was  an  awfiil  deed,  Nelly,  to  lay  to 
any  man’s  charge,  even  in  thought;  and 
no  particle  of  evidence  arose  to  fix  the 
guilt  on  any  one  else,  or  even  to  suggest 
an  accomplice.  As  the  time  wore  on, 
Bus{»ense  became  sickening. 

“  Sir,”  I  said  to  him  one  day,  “  I  am 
breaking  down.  I  have  brought  some 
plants  to  set  in  your  garden.  1  wish  you 
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w’ould  give  me  something  to  do  for  you. 
Your  shirts  to  make,  yom:  stockings  to 
dam.  If  I  were  a  poor  woman  I  should 
work  down  my  trouble.  As  it  is — ” 

“Hush!”  8:ud  the  doctor;  “you  are 
what  Go<I  has  made  yoti.  ISIy  dear 
madam,  Janet  tells  me,  Avhat  my  poor 
eyes  have  hardly  observed,  that  my 
ruffles  are  more  worn  thiui  beseems  a 
doctor  in  divinity.  Now  for  myself — ” 

“  Hush!”  said  I,  mimicking  him.  “My 
dear  sir,  you  have  taught  me  to  plot  and 
conspire,  and  this  very  afternoon  I  shall 
hold  a  secret  interview  with  Mistress 
Janet  But  say  s<)mething  about  my 
trouble.  What  will  hap{>en  ? — How  wiU 
it  end  ? — What  shall  we  do  ?’ 

“  My  love,”  he  said,  “  keep  heart.  I 
fully  believe  in  his  innocence.  There  is 
heavy  evidence  against  him,  but  there 
are  also  some  strong  points  in  his  favor; 
and  you  must  believe  that  the  jury  have 
no  object  to  do  anytliing  but  justice,  or 
Ijelieve  anything  but  the  truth,  and  that 
they  will  find  accordingly.  And  God 
defend  the  right !” 

Eleanor ! — They  found  him  gi  ilty. 

•  •  »  • 

I  have  asked  Dr.  Penn  to  permit  me 
to  make  an  extract  from  his  journal  in 
this  place.  It  is  less  harrowing  to  copy 
than  to  recall.  I  omit  the  pious  observa¬ 
tions  and  reflections  which  grace  the 
original.  Comforting  as  they  are  to 
me,  it  seems  a  j)rofanity  to  make  them 
public ;  besides,  it  is  his  wish  that  I 
should  withhold  them,  which  is  suffi¬ 
cient. 

From  the  diary  of  the  Rev.  Arthur- 
Penn,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Grossdale, 
Middlesex. 

“  When  he  came  into  the  dock  he 
looked  (so  it  seemed  to  me)  altered  since 
I  had  last  seen  him ;  more  anxious  and 
worn,  that  is,  but  yet  comj)08ed  and 
dignified.  Doubtless  I  am  but  a  preju¬ 
diced  witness  ;  but  his  face  to  me  lacks 
,  both  the  confusion  and  the  effrontery  of 
■  guilt.  He  looks  like  one  pressed  by  a 
heavy  affliction,  but  enduring  it  with 
i  fortitude.  I  think  his  appearance  affect- 
;  e<I  and  astonishcnl  many  in  the  court 
'  Those  who  were  prepared  to  see  a  har- 
'■  dened  ruffian,  or  at  best  a  cowering 
'  mminal,  must  h.ave  been  startled  by  the 
^  intellectual  and  noble  style  of  his  beauty, 

I  the  grace  and  dignity  of  his  carriage,  and 
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the  modest  simplicity  of  his  behavior. 

I  am  but  a  doting  old  man  ;  for  I  think 
on  no  evidence  could  I  convict  him  in 
the  face  of  those  good  eyes  of  his,  to 
which  sorrow  has  given  a  wnstfiil  look  1 
that  at  times  is  terrible ;  as  if  now  and  i 
then  the  agony  within  showed  its  face  j 
at  the  windows  of  the  soul.  Onire  only  I 
every  trace  of  composiire  vanished — it  j 
was  when  sweet  Mistress  Dorothy  was  i 
called  ;  then  he  looked  sinn)ly  mad.  I  | 
wonder — but  no  !  no  ! — he  did  not  com- ! 
mit  this  great  crime, — not  even  in  a  fit  j 
of  insanity.  j 

“  Mr.  A -  is  a  very  able  advocate,  i 

and,  in  his  cross-examination  of  the  man  ! 
Crosby  and  of  Mistress  Dorothy,  did  his 
best  to  atone  for  the  cruel  law  which 
keeps  the  prisoner’s  counsel  at  such 
disadvantage.  Tlie  counsel  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  had  pressed  hard  on  my  dear  lady, 
especially  in  reference  to  those  farewell 
words  overheard  by  her,  which  seem  | 
to  give  the  only  (though  that,  I  say,  an 
incredible)  clue,  to  wliat  remains  the 
standing  mystery  of  the  event — the  miss¬ 
ing  hand.  Then  Mr.  A -  rose  to 

cross-examine.  He  said : 

“  ‘  During  that  part  of  the  quarrel 
when  you  were  present,  did  the  prisoner 
use  any  threats  or  suggestions  of  person¬ 
al  violence  V 

“  ‘  No.’ 

“  ‘  In  the  fragment  of  conversation 
that  you  overheard  at  the  last,  did  you 
at  the  time  understand  the  prisoner  to  j 
be  conveying  taunts  or  threats  ?’ 

“  ‘  No.’ 

“  ‘  How  did  you  interpret  the  unac¬ 
countable  anxiety  on  the  prisoner's  part  | 
to  shake  hands  with  a  man  by  whom  he 
believed  himself  to  be  injured,  and  with 
whoni  he  was  (juarrelling  V 

“  ‘  Mr.  Manners’  tone  was  such  as  one 
uses  to  a  spoilt  child.  I  believed  that  he  ! 
was  determintsl  to  avoid  a  quarrel  at 
any  price,  in  deference  to  m^  brother’s 
infirmity  and  his  own  promise  to  me. 
He  was  very  angry  before  Edmund 
came  in ;  but  I  believe  that  afterwards 
he  was  shocked  and  sobered  at  the  obvi¬ 
ously  irresponsible  condition  of  my  poor 
brother  when  enraged.  He  had  never 
seen  him  so  before.’ 

“  ‘  Is  it  true  that  Mr.  Manners’  pocket- 
knife  was  in  your  possession  at  the  time 
of  the  murder  f  ’ 


“  ‘  It  is.’ 

“  ‘  Does  your  wdndow  look  upon  the 
“Honeysuckle  Walk,”  where  the  prisoner 
says  that  he  spent  the  time  between 
leaving  your  house  and  the  finding  of  the 
body  t’ 

“  ‘  Yes.’ 

“  ‘  Was  the  prisoner  likely  to  have  any 
attractive  associations  connected  with  it, 
in  reference  to  yourself!’ 

“  ‘  We  had  often  been  there  together 
before  w'e  w’ere  engaged.  It  was  a  favor¬ 
ite  walk  of  mine.’ 

“  ‘  Do  you  suppose  that  any  one  in  this 
walk  could  hear  cries  proceeding  from 
the  low  gate  !’ 

“  ‘  Certainly  not’ 

“TTie  cross-examination  of  Crosby  was 
as  follows : 

Mb.  a. — ‘“Were  the  prisoner’s  clothes 
much  disordered,  as  if  he  had  been  strug- 
gling  r 

“  ‘  No  ;  he  looked  much  as  usual ;  but 
he  was  covered  with  blood.’ 

“  ‘  So  we  have  hear<l  you  say.  Do 
you  think  that  a  man,  in  j>erfectly  clean 
clothes,  could  have  lifted  the  body  out 
of  the  ditch  without  being  covered  with 
blood  !’ 

“  ‘  No  :  perhaps  not’ 

“  ‘  W as  there  any  means  by  which  so 
much  blood  could  have  been  accumulated 
in  the  ditch,  unless  the  body  had  been 
thrown  there  ! 

“  ‘  I  think  not.  Tlie  pool  were  too 
big.’ 

“  ‘  I  have  two  more  questions  to  ask, 
and  I  beg  the  special  attention  of  the 
Jury  to  the  answers.  Is  the  ditch,  or  is 
it  not,  very  thickly  overgrown  with 
brambles  and  bnishwood  1’ 

“  ‘  Yes  ;  there  be  a  many  brambles.’ 

“  ‘  Do  you  think  that  any  single  man 
could  drag  a  heavy  body  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ditch  on  to  the  bank,  without 
severely  scratching  his  hands!’ 

“  ‘  No ;  I  don’t  suppose  he  could.’ 

“  ‘  That  is  all  I  wish  to  ask.’ 

“  Not  being  permitted  to  iuldress  the 
jury,  it  was  all  that  he  could  do.  Then 
the  llecorder  summed  up.  Ciod  forgive 
him  the  fatal  accuracy  W’ith  which  he 
placed  every  link  in  a  chain  of  evidence 
so  condemning  that  I  confess  poor 
Greorge  seemed  almost  to  have  been 
taken  in  flagrante  delicto.  The  jury  with¬ 
drew  ;  and  my  sweet  Mistress  Dorothy, 
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who  had  remained  in  court  apiin^t  my 
wihh,  suddenly  droppini  like  an  apple- 
blo88om,  and  I  carried  her  out  in  my 
arms.  When  I  had  place<i  her  in  safety, 

I  came  t«ck,  and  pressed  through  the 
crowd  to  hear  the  verdict 

“  As  I  got  in,  the  Recorder’s  voice 
fell  on  my  ear,  every  word  like  a  funeral 
knell — ‘  Slay  the  Ijord  luivt  mercy  on  your 
toul  f 

“  I  think  for  a  few  minutes  I  lost  my 
senses.  I  have  a  confused  remembraiu'e  : 
of  swaying  hither  and  thither  in  a  crowd,  ‘ 
of  exec^ration,  and  j)ity,  and  gaping 
curiosity ;  and  then  I  got  out,  and  some 
one  jwissed  me,  whose  arm  I  gras|>ed. 
It  was  Mr.  A. 

“  ‘Tell  me,’  I  said,  ‘is  there  no  hope! 
No  recommendation  to  men*yt  Nothing?’ 

“  He  dragged  me  into  a  room,  and, 
seizing  nie  by  the  button,  exclaimed — 

“  ‘  We  don’t  want  mercy ;  we  want 
justiw !  I  say,  sir,  curse  the  jjresent 
condition  of  the  law !  It  mu^  l)e  alterwi, 
and  I  shall  live  to  see  it.  If  I  might 
have  addressed  the  jury — there  were  a 
dozen  points — we  should  have  carrietl 
him  through.  Besides,’  he  added,  in  a 
tone  that  8eerae<i  to  a|»ologize  for  such  a 
secondary  consideration,  ‘  I  may  s:iy  to 
you  that  I  fully  believe  that  he  is  inno¬ 
cent,  and  am  as  sorry  on  his  account  as  ' 
on  iny  own  that  we  have  lost  the  case.’  i 
“  And  so  the  day  is  ended.  Fiat 
voluntas  Domini  /” 

«  *  «  • 

Yes,  Eleanor!  Dr.  Penn  was  right. 
The  day  did  end — and  the  next — and  the  ] 
next;  and  drop  by  drop  the  cup  of 
sorrow  was  draincnl.  And  when  the : 
draught  is  done,  should  we  be  the  better, 
Nelly,  if  it  had  l)eeri  nectar  1  ! 

I  had  neither  died  nor  gone  mad  j 
when  the  day  cjimo — the  hist  complete  | 
day  that  George  was  to  see  on  earth.  It ' 
was  Sunday ;  and,  after  a  sleepless  night,  | 
I  saw  the  red  sun  break  through  the 
gray  morning.  I  always  sleep  with  my 
window  0{)en ;  and,  as  I  lay  and  watched 
the  sunrise,  I  thought —  j 

“  lie  w’ill  see  this  sunrise,  and  to- 1 
morrow’’s  sunrise;  but  no  other!  No,  | 
no ! — never  more !”  i 

Hut  then  a  stronger  thought  seemed  | 
to  rise  involuntarily  against  that  one — 

“  Peace,  fool !  If  tliis  be  the  sorrow, 
it  is  one  that  must  come  to  all  men.” 


And  then,  Nelly  (it  is  strange,  but  it 
W!i8  so),  there  broke  out  in  tlie  stone 
pine  by  my  window,  a  chonis  of  little 
itirds  whom  the  sunbciiins  had  awakene«l; 
and  tliey  sang  so  sweet  and  so  loud  (like 
the  white  bird  that  siuig  to  the  monk 
Felix),  that  earthly  cim*s  seemed  to  hide 
away,  and  I  tell  asleep,  and  slept  the 
first  sound,  dreamless  sleep  that  luid 
blessed  me  since  our  great  trouble  came. 

CHAHTKR  v. 

BKTWKKN  TWO  WORLDS. 

Dit.  Phivx  was  with  (ic'orge  this  day, 
and  w.as  to  be  with  him  to  the  hist.  His 
duty  w:is  t.nken  by  a  curate. 

I  will  not  attemjit  to  descrilie  my  feel¬ 
ings  at  this  terrible  time,  but  merely 
namite  circumstantially  the  wonderful 
events  (or  illusions,  call  them  which  you 
will)  of  the  evening. 

W e  sat  up  stairs  in  the  blue  room,  and 
Harriet  fell  asleej)  on  the  sofa. 

It  WSI.S  alxuit  half-past  ten  o’clock  when 
she  awoke  with  a  scream,  and  in  such 
terror  that  I  ha<l  much  difficulty  in 
soothing  her.  She  setuned  very  unwill¬ 
ing  to  tell  me  the  cause  of  her  distress ; 
but  at  last  confessed  that  on  the  two 
jireceiling  nights  she  had  had  a  vivid 
and  alarming  dream,  on  each  night  the 
same.  Poor  Edmund's  hand  (she  rec¬ 
ognized  it  by  the  sjipphire  ring)  seemed 
to  float  in  the  air  liefore  her;  and  even 
.after  she  awoke,  she  still  seemed  to  see 
it  floating  towards  the  door,  and  then 
coming  back  again,  till  it  vanisluni  alto¬ 
gether.  She  had  seen  it  again  now  in 
her  sleep.  I  s.at  silent,  struggling  with 
a  feeling  of  indignation.  Why  had  she 
not  8tK>ken  of  it  liefore  1  I  do  not  know 
how  long  it  might  have  been  before  I 
should  have  broken  the  silence,  but  that 
my  eyes  turned  to  the  partially  open 
window  and  the  dark  night  that  lay  l>e- 
yond.  Then  I  shrieked,  louder  than  she 
ha<l  done — 

“  Harriet !  There  it  ix  /” 

There  it  was — ^to  my  eyes — the  de¬ 
tached  hand,  round  which  played  a  pale 
light — the  splendid  sapphire  gleaming 
unearthlily,  like  the  flame  of  a  candle 
that  is  burning  blue.  But  Harriet  could 
see  nothing.  She  s.aid  that  I  frightened 
her,  and  shook  her  nerves,  and  took 
pleasure  in  doing  so ;  that  I  w'as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  all  our  trouble,  and  she  wished 
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I  would  drop. (he  dreadful  subject.  She  niund  to  you  as  loved  him,  and  is  his 
would  have  said  much  more,  Imt  that  I  sister,  who  am  I  that  I  should  lauijht 
startled  her  hy  the  vehemence  of  my  in-  My  mother  had  a  cousin  (many  a  time 
terruption.  I  said  that  the  day  was  past  has  she  told  me  the  story)  as  married  a 
when  I  would  sacrifice  my  pea(«  or  my  sailor  (he  was  mate  on  lM>ard  of  a  vessel 
duty  to  her  whims;  and  she  ventured  iKumd  for  the  West  Indies),  and  one 
no  remonstninee  when  I  announced  that  nitjht,  al)Out  three  weeks  after  her  hus- 
I  intended  to  follow  the  hand  so  long  as  hand  had — ” 

it  move«l,  and  discover  the  meaning  of  “Kol)ert,”  I  said,  “you  shall  tell  me 
the  ap])antion.  I  then  flew  down  stairs  that  story  another  day  with  pleasure; 
an<l  out  into  the  garden,  where  it  still  hut  no  time  is  to  be  lost  now.  I  mean 
gleamed,  and  coininenced  a  slow  move-  to  follow  the  hand :  will  you  come  with 
ment  towards  the  gate.  But  mv  flight  me  an<I  take  care  of  met” 
had  l)ec*n  observecl,  Nelly,  hy  ilohert,  “(io  in,  ma’am,”  he  said;  “wrap  up 
our  old  butler.  I  had  always  been  his  warm,  and  jmt  on  thick  shoes,  .and  come 
favorite  in  the  family,  and,  since  my  (juietly  down  to  this  door.  I’ll  just  slip 
grief,  his  humble  symp.athy  had  only  in  and  (juiet  the  servants,  and  meet 
l)eon  second  to  that  of  I)r.  Penn.  1  had  ,  you.” 

notice*!  the  anxious  watch  he  had  kept'  “  And  bring  a  lantern,”  I  said;  “this 

over  me  since  the  trial,  with  a  sort  of ,  light  does  not  light  you.” 

b:i<1  .amusement  Iaftcrw.aixls  le.anie«l  that  |  In  five  miimtes  we  were  there  again ; 

all  his  fenrs  h.ad  culminated  to  a  ]K)int  and  the  h.and  wtis  vivid  .as  ever. 

when  he  s,aw  me  rush  wildly  from  the  |  “  I )o  you  see  it  now  t”  whisj)ered  the 

house  that  night.  He  had  thought  I  was  butler,  anxiously. 

going  to  drown  myself.  He  concealed  ;  “Yes,”  I  said;  “ it  is  moving.” 

his  fears  at  the  time,  however,  and  only  I  “  Ho  on,”  he  said ;  “  I  will  keep  close 

said —  j  behind  you.” 

“What  be  them.attor.  Miss  Dorothy  1”  j  It  was  pitch  dark,  and,  except  for  the 

“  Is  that  you  HoV)ert  ?”  I  said.  “Come  !  gle.aming  haml,  and  the  ernitic  circles  of 
hera  Look !  Do  you  see  ?”  |  light  cast  by  the  lantern,  we  could  see 

“See  what?”  he  said.  I  nothing.  The  hand  gradually  moved 

“Don’t  you  see  any  thing?”  I  said,  i  fluster,  increa.sing  to  a  good  w.alking 
“"No  light?  Nothing?”  I  pace,  passing  over  the  garden  gate  and 

“Nothin’  whatever,”  said  Iiol>ert,  de-  1  leading  us  on  till  I  comj»letely  lost  knowl- 
cidedly;  “it  l)e  .as  dark  as  pitch.”  |  edge  of  our  position;  but  still  we  went 

I  stood  silent,  gazing  at  the  .aj»parition,  !  steadily  forwjird.  At  last  we  got  into  a 
which,  having  reached  the  gate,  w'.as  roa«l,  and  went  along  by  a  wall ;  and, 
slowly  re,‘idvancing.  If  it  wen^  fancy,  ;  after  a  few’  steps,  the  hand,  which  was 
why  did  it  not  vanish?  I  rubbed  my  before  me,  moved  sh.arply  :usi<le. 

eyes,  but  it  was  there  still.  Ilol>ert  in- j  “  Uol>ert,”  I  said,  “it  h:is  gone  over 

temipted  me,  solemnly.  agate — we  must  go  too!  Whei’eare  w’e?” 

“Miss  Dorothy,  do//oM  see  any  thing?’’  j  He  answered,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest 
“Robert,”  I  said,  “you  are  a  faitliful  i  horror — 
friend.  Listen!  I  see  l)efore  me  the  lost  j  “ Miss  Dorothy !  for  the  Ix)rd’8  8.ake, 
hand  of  your  dead  master.  I  know  it  j  think  wh.at  you  are  doing,  and  let  us 
by  the  siipphire  ring.  It  is  surrounded  turn  back  while  we  can!  You’ve  had 
by  a  pale  light,  ami  moves  slowly.  My  sore  affliction  ;  but  it’s  an  aw'ful  thing  to 
sister  h.as  seen  it  three  times  in  her  sleep;  bring  an  innocent  man  to  trouble.” 

and  I  see  it  now  with  my  w'aking  eyes.  “  The  innocent  man  in  in  trouble !”  I 

You  may  laugh,  Robert;  but  it  is  too  said,  passionately.  “Is  it  nothing  that 
true.”  he  should  die,  if  truth  could  save  him? 

I  was  not  prepared  for  the  indignant  You  may  go  back  if  you  like;  Vmt  I  shall 
reply:  goon.  Tell  me,  whose  pla<«  is  this?” 

“  Raugh,  Miss  Dorothy !  The  Lord  “  Never  mind,  my  dear  young  lady,” 
forbid!  If  so  be  you  do  see  any  thing,  he  8.aid,  soothingly,  “(io  on,  and  the 
and  it  should  be  the  Ix>rd’s  will  to  reveal  Lord  be  with  you !  But  be  careful, 
any  thing  about  poor  dear  Master  Ed-  You’re  sure  you  see  it  now?” 
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“Certain,”  I  aaid.  “It  is  moving.  ! 
Come  on.” 

We  went  forward,  and  I  heard  a  click 
behind  me. 

“What  is  that?”  I  said. 

“Hush I”  he  whispere<l;  “make  no 
noise !  It  was  my  justol.  Gro  gently, 
my  dear  young  Wiy.  It  is  a  tarm-yard, 
and  you  may  stumble.” 

“  It  lias  stop]>ed  over  a  building  I”  I 
W’hisj»cred. 

“Not  the  house !”  he  returned,  hoarsely. 

“  I  am  going  on,”  I  said.  “  Here  we 
are.  What  is  it?  Whose  is  it?” 

He  came  close  to  me,  and  whispered 
Bolemnly — 

“  Miss  Dorothy !  be  brave,  and  make 
no  noise !  We  are  in  fanner  Parker's 
yard ;  and  this  is  a  bam.” 

Then  the  terror  came  over  me. 

“  Let  us  turn  back,”  I  smd.  “  You 
are  right  One  may  bear  one’s  own 
troubles,  but  not  drag  in  other  people. 
Take  me  home !” 

But  Kobert  would  not  take  me  home ; 
and  my  courage  came  back,  and  I  held 
the  lantern  whilst  he  unfastened  the  door. 
Then  the  ghastly  hand  {>assed  into  the 
bam,  and  we  followed  it 

“  It  has  8top}»ed  in  the  far  comer,”  I 
Biud.  “  There  seems  to  be  wood  or  some¬ 
thing.” 

“  It’s  bundles  of  wood,”  he  whispered. 
“  I  know  the  place.  Sit  down,  and  tell 
me  if  it  moves.” 

I  sat  down,  and  waited  long  and  wea¬ 
rily,  M'hile  he  moved  heavy  bundles  of 
firewood,  pausing  now  and  then  to  ask, 
“  Is  it  here  still  ?”  At  last  he  asked  no  ! 
more ;  and  in  a  quarter  of  :ui  hour  he ! 
only  s]K)ke  once :  then  it  was  to  say — 

“This  phuik  has  been  moved.” 

After  a  while  he  came  away  to  look 
for  a  spade.  He  foimd  one,  and  went  i 
back  again.  At  last  a  smothered  sound 
made  me  spring  up  and  msh  to  him ;  I 
but  he  met  me,  driving  me  back.  { 

“  I  beg  of  you,  dear  Miss  Dorothy,  ^ 
keep  away.  Have  you  a  handkerchief 
with  you?”  I 

I  had  one,  and  gave  it  to  him.  Ilis  { 
hands  were  covered  with  earth.  He  had 
only  just  gone  back  again  when  I  gave  a 
cry — 

“  Robert !  It  hag  gone  /" 

He  came  up  to  me,  keeping  one  hand 
behind  him. 


“  Miss  Dorothy,  if  ever  you  were  good 
and  brave,  hold  out  now 

I  beat  my  hands  together — “It  has 
gone!  It  lias  gone!” 

“ It  has  not  gone!”  he  said.  “Master 
Eilnnind's  hand  is  in  this  handkerchief. 
It  ha.s  been  buried  under  a  plank  of  the 
flooring !” 

I  gasped,  “lA't  me  see  it !” 

But  he  would  not  “  No,  no !  my  dear 
lady,  you  must  not — can  not  I  only  knew 
it  bv  the  ring !” 

l^hen  he  made  me  sit  down  agiun, 
whilst  he  replaced  the  firewood;  and 
then,  with  the  utmost  quietness,  we  set 
j  out  to  return,  I  holding  the  lantern  in 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  clinging  to 
his  arm  (for  the  apparition  that  had  been 
I  my  guide  before  was  gone),  and  he  car- 
I  ly  ing  the  awful  relic  in  his  other  hand. 
Once,  as  we  were  leaving  the  yard,  he 
whispered — 
i  “  Look !” 

^  “  I  see  nothing,”  said  I. 

j  “  Hold  up  your  lanteni,”  he  whispered. 

'  “  There  is  notliing  but  the  dog-ken- 

I  nel,”  I  said. 

“Miss  Dorothy,”  he  said,  dog 

has  not  barked  to-night  /” 

By  the  time  we  reached  home,  my 
mind  had  fully  realized  the  im|>ortaiiL« 
of  our  dlsi'overy,  and  the  terribly  short 
time  left  us  in  which  to  profit  by  it,  sitp- 
}>osing,  as  I  fully  believed,  that  it  was 
the  firet  step  to  the  vindication  of  George’s 
innocence.  As  we  turned  into  the  gate, 
Robert,  who  had  been  silent  lor  some 
time,  broke  out — 

“Miss  Dorothy!  Mr.  George  !SIanneni 
is  as  innocent  as  I  am ;  and  (lod  forgive 
us  all  for  doubting  him !  What  sliall  we 
do  ?” 

“lam  going uptotow'n,”  I  said,  “and 
you  are  going  with  me.  We  will  go  to 
Dr.  Penn.  He  luis  a  lodging  close  by 
the  {irLsou :  I  have  the  addit^ss.  At  eight 
o’clock  to-morrow  the  king  himself  cmild 
not  undo  this  injustice.  We  Imve,  let 
me  see,  how  many  hours?” 

lioliert  pulled  out  his  old  silver  watch 
and  brought  it  to  the  lanteni. 

“  It  is  twenty  minutes  to  twelve.” 

“liiither  more  than  eight  hours. 
Heaven  help  us!  You  will  get  some¬ 
thing  to  eat,  Robert,  and  put  the  horses 
at  once  into  the  chariot  I  will  be 
ready.” 
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I  went  straight  np  stairs,  and  met  Har¬ 
riet  at  the  door.  I  pushed  her  back  into 
the  room  and  took  her  hands. 

“  Harriet!  Robert  has  found  poor  Ed¬ 
mund’s  hand,  with  the  ring,  buried  under 
some  wood  in  Thomas  Parker’s  bam.  I 
am  going  up  to  town  M’ith  him  at  once, 
to  put  the  matter  into  Dr.  Penn’s  hands, 
ana  save  George  Manners’  life,  if  it  be 
not  too  late.” 

She  wrenched  her  hands  away,  and 
flung  herself  at  my  feet  I  never  saw 
such  a  change  come  over  any  face.  She 
had  had  time  in  the  (what  must  have 
been)  anxious  inter>'al  of  our  absence, 
for  some  painful  enough  reflection,  and 
my  announcement  had  broken  through 
the  blindness  of  a  selflsh  mind,  and 
found  its  way  where  she  seldom  let  any¬ 
thing  come — to  her  feelings. 

“Oh,  Dolly!  Dolly!  will  you  ever 
forgive  me  I  Why  did  I  not  tell  you 
before?  But  I  thought  it  was  only  a 
dream.  And  indeed,  indetnl  I  thought 
Mr.  Manners  had  done  it.  But  that  man 
Parker !  If  it  had  not  l>een  for  Mr. 
Manners  l>eing  found  there,  I  should 
have  sworn  that  Parker  had  done  it. 
Dolly !  I  saw  him  that  night  He  c^me 
in  and  helj>ed.  And  once  I  saw  him 
look  at  Mr.  Manners  with  such  a  strange 
expression,  and  he  seeined  so  anxious  to 
make  him  say  that  it  was  a  quarrel,  and 
that  he  ha<l  done  it  in  selfnlefense.  But 
ou  know  I  thought  it  must  be  Mr. 
lanners — and  I  did  so  love  poor  Ed¬ 
mund  !” 

Ami  she  lay  sobbing  in  agony  on  the 
ground.  I  said — 

“  My  love,  1  pmy  that  it  is  not  too 
late :  but  we  must  not  wjuste  time.  Helj) 
me  now,  Harriet !” 

She  sprang  up  at  once. 

“Yes!  you  must  have  food.  You 
shall  go.  I  shall  not  go  with  you.  I  am 
not  worthy,  but  I  will  pray  till  you  come 
back  agjiin.” 

I  sjiid,  “  Tliere  is  one  most  important 
thing  for  you  to  do.  Ixjt  no  soul  go  out  or 
come  into  the  house  till  I  return,  or  some 
gossip  will  bring  it  to  Parker’s  ears  that 
we  have  gone  to  London.” 

Harriet  promised,  and  nishcd  off  to 
get  me  food  and  wine.  With  her  own 
hands  she  tilled  a  hot-water  bottle  for  my 
feet  in  the  chariot,  supplied  my  purse 
with  gold,  and  sewed  some  notes  up  in 
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I  my  stay^s ;  and  (as  if  anxious  to  crowd 
j  into  this  one  occasion  all  the  long  with- 
!  held  offices  of  sisterly  kindness)  came  in 
I  with  her  arms  full  of  a  beautiful  set  of 
I  sables  that  belonged  to  her — cloak,  cuffs, 
i  muff,  &c. — and  in  these  she  dressed  me. 
And  then  we  fell  into  each  other’s  arms, 
and  I  wept  upon  her  neck  the  first  tears 
I  had  shed  that  day.  As  I  stood  on  the 
door-step,  she  held  up  the  candle  and 
looked  at  me. 

“My  dear!”  she  said,  “how  pretty 
your  sweet  face  does  look  out  of  those 
great  furs !  You  shall  keep  them  al- 

WJWS.” 

Dear  Harriet !  Her  one  idea — beauty. 
I  8up|)08e  the  “ruling  passion,”  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  is  strong  with  all  of  us, 
even  in  the  face  of  death.  Moreover, 
hers  was  one  of  those  sliallow  minds 
that  seem  instinctively  to  escape  by  any 
avenue  from  a  jiainfiil  subject;  and  by 
the  time  that  I  was  in  the  chariot,  she 
had  got  over  the  fiivt  shock,  and  there 
was  an  almost  infectious  cheerfulness  in 
her  farewell. 

“  It  muM  be  all  right,  Dolly !” 

Then  I  fell  back,  and  we  started.  The 
warm  light  of  the  ojien  door  became  a 
speck,  and  then  nothing ;  and  in  the 
long  dark  drive,  when  every  footfall  of 
the  horses  seemed  to  consume  an  age, 
the  sickening  agony  of  suspense  was 
almost  intolerable.  Oh,  my  dear!  never, 
never  shall  I  forget  that  night  The 
black  trees  and  hedges  whirling  past  us 
in  the  darkness,  always  the  same,  like 
an  enchanted  drive;  then  the  endless 
suburbs,  and  at  last  the  streets  where 
j)eople  lounged  in  comers  and  stopped 
the  way,  as  if  every  second  of  time  were 
not  worth  a  king’s  nmsom ;  and  sedan- 
chairs  trotted  lightly  home  from  gay  par¬ 
ties,  as  if  life  were  not  one  long  tragedy. 
Once  the  way  was  8top|)ed,  once  we  lost 
it  That  mistake  nearly  killed  me.  At 
last  a  watchman  hel)>ed  us  to  the  little 
by-street  where  Dr.  Penn  w;i3  lodging, 
near  which  a  loud  sound  of  carpenters’ 
work  and  hurrying  grmips  of  {>eople 
puzzled  me  exceedingly.  After  much 
knocking,  an  upper  window  was  opened 
and  a  head  put  out,  and  my  dear  friend’s 
dear  voice  called  to  us.  I  sprang  out  on 
to  the  pavement  and  cried — 

“  Dr.  Penn,  this  is  Dorothy.” 

He  came  down  and  took  os  in,  and 
3S 
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then  (my  voice  failing)  Robert  explained 
to  him  the  nature  of  our  errand,  and 
showed  him  the  ghastly  proof.  Dr.  Penn  i 
came  back  to  me. 

“  My  love,”  he  said,  “  you  must  come 
up  stairs  and  rest” 

“  Rest !”  I  shrieked,  “  never !  Glet 
your  hat,  doctor,  and  come  quickly.  I^^et 
us  do  something.  We  have  very  little 
time,  and  he  must  be  sjived.” 

I  believe  I  was  very  unreasonable ;  I 
fear  that  I  delayeil  them  some  minutes 
before  good  Dr.  l*enn  could  j)ersua(lp 
me  tliat  I  should  only  l>e  a  hindrance, 
that  he  would  do  eveiything  that  was 
possible,  and  could  do  so  much  better 
with  no  one  but  Robert 

“  My  love,”  he  sjfid,  “trust  me.  To 
obey  is  better  than  sjicrifice  I” 

I  went  ujHitairs  into  the  dingj-  little 
■itting-iXKun,  and  he  went  to  cull  his 
landlady — “  a  good  woman,”  he  said : 
“I  h.ave  known  her  long.”  Then  he 
went  away,  and  lit)bert  with  him,  to  tlie 
house  of  the  Home  Secretary. 

It  was  tliree  o’clock.  Five  hours 
still ! 

I  sat  staring  at  the  sprawling  pa|)er 
on  the  walls,  and  at  the  lung  sniitf  of  the 
candle  that  Dr.  Penn  had  lighttnl,  and  at 
a  framed  j)iece  of  embrouleiy,  repre¬ 
senting  Abraham  siu-riticiiig  Is:uic,  that 
hung  ujK)n  the  wall.  Were  tlicre  no 
succoring  angels  now  t 

Tlie  door  oj)ened,  and  I  looked  wea¬ 
rily  round.  A  motherly  wonnui,  with 
black  eyes,  fat  cluH^ks,  and  a  fat  wedding 
ring,  stood  curtstying  at  the  door.  1 
Hai<1,  “  I  think  you  are  Dr.  Penn’s  land¬ 
lady?  He  sjiys  you  are  very  good.  Pray 
come  in.” 

Tlieii  I  dropped  my  head  on  my  hand 
again,  and  stare«l  vacantly  us  Wfore. 
Exhaustion  had  almost  become  stupor, 
and  it  w'as  in  a  sort  of  dream  tliat  I 
watclunl  the  stout  figure  moving  softly 
to  and  fro,  lighting  the  fire,  and  bring¬ 
ing  an  air  of  comfort  over  the  dreary 
little  narlor.  Then  she  was  gone  for  a 
little  bit,  mid  I  felt  a  little  more  lonely 
and  weary ;  and  then  I  heard  that  cheer¬ 
ful  clatter,  commonly  so  grateful  to  femi¬ 
nine  exhaustion,  and  the  good  woman 
entereil  with  a  toasU*d  glow  uj)on  her 
face,  bearing  a  tray  with  tea,  and  such 
hospitable  accompaniments  as  she  could 
command.  She  set  them  down  and 


came  up  to  me  with  an  air  of  determina¬ 
tion. 

“  My  dear,  you  must  be  a  good  young 
lady  and  take  some  tea.  We  all  have 
our  troubles,  but  a  good  heart  goes  a 
long  way.” 

Her  jiitying  face  broke  me  down. 
How  sailly  without  feminine  sympitthy 
I  had  lieiai  through  all  my  troubles,  1  had 
never  felt  as  I  felt  it  now  that  it  had 
come.  I  fairly  dropiied  my  head  u|K>n 
her  shoulder,  and  soblxHl  out  the  appa¬ 
rently  irrelevant  reimu'k — 

“I)ear  madam,  I  have  no  mother!” 

She  understood  me,  and  Hinging  her 
arms  round  me,  sobbed  louder  than  I. 
It  would  have  been  wickeil  to  offer 
further  resistance.  She  brought  down 
pillows,  covered  them  with  a  red  shawl, 
and  prop))ed  me  u))  till  the  horsehair  sofa 
lH*came  an  easy  couch,  and  With  mixed 
tears  and  smiles,  I  i^ntriviHl  to  swallow 
a  few  mouthfuls,  a  feat  which  she  exalted 
to  an  act  of  sublime  viilue. 

“  And  now,  my  dear,”  she  said,  “  you 
will  have  some  warm  water,  and  wash 

{'our  hands  and  f:u*e,  and  smooth  your 
lair,  and  go  to  sleep  for  a  bit” 

“  I  can  not  sk*ep,”  1  said. 

Rut  Mrs.  Smith  was  not  to  lie  Iwiffled. 
“  1  shall  give  you  something  to  make 
you,”  sai«l  she. 

Ami  so,  when  the  warm  water  ha«l 
done  its  work,  I  had  to  swallow  a  sleep¬ 
ing-draught,  and  lie  laid  easily  u|H>n  the 
solii.  I  ler  last  words  as  she  “  tucked 
me  im”  were,  oddly  enough — 

“  The  tea’s  brought  back  a  bit  of  (X)lor 
to  your  chwks,  miss,  and  I  will  say  you 
do  look  pretty  in  them  lM‘autiful  sables !” 

A  very  iliffen^nt  thought  was  working 
in  my  head  ns  the  sleeping-draught  tingled 
tlirough  my  veins. 

“  Will  the  birds  sing  at  sunrise  t” 
Nelly,  I  slept  twelve  long  hours  with¬ 
out  a  dream.  It  was  four  o’clock  in  the 
afteruiKUi  of  Monday  when  I  awoke,  and 
only  then,  I  In^ieve,  fhim  the  mesmeric 
infiuence  of  ))eing  gazed  at.  Eleanor! 
there  is  only  one  such  pair  of  eyes  in  all 
the  world !  George  Manners  was  kneel¬ 
ing  by  my  side. 

Abraham  w’us  still  sacrificing  his  son 
u)>on  tlie  wall,  but  my  Isaacs  was  restored 
to  me.  I  sat  up  and  Hung  myself  into 
bis  arms.  It  w’as  long,  long  Inffore 
either  of  us  could  speak,  and,  oddly 
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enough,  one  of  the  first  thinjjs  he  said 
was,  (twitching  my  cloak  with  the  quaint 
i'uriosity  of  a  man  very  ignorant  about 
feminine  l)elongings,)  “  Mv  diirling,  you 
seem  sadly  ill,  but  yet,  lloralice,  yotur 
sweet  face  does  look  so  pretty  in  these 
great  furs.” 

«  •  •  «  I 

My  story  is  ended,  Nelly,  and  my 
promise  fulfilled.  The  rest  you  know. 
How  the  detective,  who  left  London  i 
iKjfore  four  o’clock  that  morning,  found  j 
the  rusty  knife  that  had  been  burned  with  j 
the  hand,  and  aj>j)rehendt‘d  Parker,  wdio 
confessed  his  guilt.  The  w'retched  man 
said,  that  being  out  on  the  fatal  night 
about  some  sick  (tattle,  he  had  met  poor 
Eilnmnd  by  the  low  gate ;  that  Kdmund 
had  begun,  as  usual,  to  taunt  him ;  that 
the  op|xirtnnity  of  revenge'  wjis  too 
strong,  and  he  had  murdered  him.  Ilis 
first  idea  had  Iwen  flight,  and  lK*ing  una¬ 
ble  to  drag  the  ring  from  Kdmiind’s 
liand,  which  was  swoollen,  he  had  cut  it 
oflT,  and  thrown  the  Inxly  into  the  ditch. 
On  hearing  of  the  finding  of  the  body, 
and  of  jHXjr  Cieorge’s  jiosition,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  brave  it  out,  with  what  almost 
fatal  success  we  have  seen.  He  dannl 
not  then  sell  the  ring,  and  so  buried  it 
in  his  bam.  Two  things  respecting  his 
end  were  singular:  First,  at  the  la.st, 
he  sent  for  Dr.  Penn,  imploring  him  to 
stay  with  him  till  he  dieii.  That  gotxl 
man,  as  ever,  olwyed  the  call  of  duty  and 
kindness,  but  he  was  not  fated  to  see  the 
execution  of  my  brother’s  murderer. 
Tlie  night  lx*fort%  Thoniiis  Parker  <lie<l  | 
in  prison;  not  by  his  own  hand,  Nelly.  I 
A  fit  of  a(Miplexy,  the  result  of  intense 
mental  excitement,  tbrestalled  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  law. 

Need  I  U*ll  you,  dear  friend,  who  i 
know  it  so  well,  that  I  am  happy  t 

Not,  my  love,  that  such  tragt'dies  can 
1)6  forgotten :  these  deep  wounds  leave 
a  scar.  This  one  brought  my  husbaiul’s 
first  white  hiurs,  and  took  away  my  girl- 
hood  forever.  Hut  if  the  first  blush  of 
wireless  gaiety  has  gone  from  life,  if  w'e 
are  a  little  “  old  betbre  our  time,”  it  may 
lie  that  this  state  of  things  has  its  advan¬ 
tages.  Perhaps,  having  known  together 
such  real  aftliction,  we  can  not  now  afford 
to  be  disturlied  by  the  petty  vexations 
and  worthless  misunderstandings  that 
form  the  troubles  of  smoother  lives.  Per¬ 


haps,  having  been  all  but  so  awfully 
larted,  we  can  never  aflford,  in  this  short 
ife,  to  be  otherwise  than  of  one  heart 
and  one  soul.  Perhaps,  my  dear,  in 
short,  the  love  that  kept  faith  through 
shame,  and  w'as  cemented  by  fellow- 
suffering,  can  hardly  do  otherwise  than 
flourish  to  our  heart’s  best  content  in  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity  with  which  Grod 
hiis  now  blessed  us. 


Temple  Her. 

ENGLISH  DRAGOONS  AND  THEIR 
HORSES. 

In  one  of  the  pleasantest,  because  one 
of  the  most  tolerant,  books  that  was  ever 
jiroduced  by  a  clergym.an’s  pen,*  the  au- 
I  thor  tells  us,  that  when  showing  a  cert^ 

I  hVench  cure  the  wonders  of  London, 

'  after  a  short  pause  in  front  of  Northum- 
'  lierland  House,  he  and  his  guest  “psissed 
along  Parliament  stret't,  gazing  with  no 
'  little  wonder  at  the  mounU*d  sentries  at 
I  the  Horse  (iuard.s,”  while  “extolling 
:  the  yenuinely  military  aspect  of  the  fittest 
'  hetvy  cavahy  in  the  teorld."  Which  of 
us  Londoners  M’ho  has  ever  had  to  “do” 
Habylon  the  Great  in  company  with 
either  the  traditionary  wuntry  cousin  or 
the  inevitable  “distinguished  foreigner,” 
has  not  lieen  guilty  of  the  same  little 
piwe  of  metropolitan  vanity,  when  opjio- 
site  two  men  in  armor  at  the  hea<l(piar- 
ters  of  the  army?  Let  us  say  what  wo 
like,  we  who  inhabit  London  are  all — 
old  and  young,  rich  and  jKXir — proud  of 
those  two  mounted  soldiers  that  appear 
to  sbind  forever  on  each  side  of  the  en¬ 
trance  to  St.  James’s  Park;  and  the  most 
inveterate  financial  reformers  among  us 
feel  almost  at  peace  with  the  income-tax 
when  we  have  gazed  our  fill  at  the  hel¬ 
mets,  cuinisses,  leather  breeches,  big 
lioots,  sheepskin-i'overed  saddles,  and 
splendid  black  horses  of  “the  finest 
i  heavy  cavalry  in  the  w'orld.”  No  tnio 
Cockney,  whatever  else  he  may  omit  of 
the  lions  throughout  the  capital,  ever 
failed  to  show  these  mounted  sentries  to 
I  the  yokel  relative  or  the  “  Mossoo”  friend 
I  he  hapjiened  to  be  escorting  through 
the  raetrojHilis.  And  have  we  not  ml, 

•  Ten  Jkty*  in  a  Frem-A  J’amonat/e.  By  the  Rot. 
G.  Miugrave.  tSaiu|)8uu  Luw,  iSoti,  and  Mtire- 
tun ;  Lundon,  18U4. 
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when  thns  actinp'  the  cicerone,  although  i  and  stout  in  proportion,  to  say  nothing 
secretly  proud  of  these  sons  of  Anuk,  I  of  the  heavy  unuor  they  wore  and  the 
pretended  to  be  merely  looking  at  them  i  pamjiered  condition  of  their  horses,  was 
as  if  we  took  little  or  no  interest  in  their  i  not  exactly  the  kind  of  force  with  whicih 
appearance?  How  many  of  us  have  pre-  I  to  efri*ct  such  j-harges  as  our  tiimous  light 
tended,  as  did  the  reverend  writer,  to  }  brigade  made  at  ilalaclava,  or  as  the  7  th 
“set  our  watch  by  the  old  clock,”  while  :  Hussars,  under  Colonel  Sir  William  Kns- 
the  real  cause  and  reason  of  our  halt  i  sell,  made  when,  during  the  Indian  Mu- 
was  to  have  another  good  stare  at  our  !  tiny,  they  followed  the  enemy  for  twen- 
beloved  Life  Guards,  or  to  see  what  ef-  j  ty-foiir  miles,  and  drove  him  over  the 
feet  their  arms,  horses,  and  general  splen-  |  Taptee,  alter  having  fought  him  hand  to 
dor  would  have  upon  the  relation  from  j  hand  in  the  very  middle  of  that  deep  and 
Somersetshire  or  the  acquaintance  from  i  rapid  river. 

the  Boulevard  des  Italiens?  The  author  |  The  fact  is  that,  however  showy  they 
of  the  Ten  Days  in  a  French  Pari>ouage  is  may  be  to  look  at,  heavy  cavalry  at 
by  no  means  singular  in  his  admiration  ;  the  present  d.ay  are  utterly  useless,  save 
of  “the  finest  heavy  cavalry  in  Europe;”  !  for  puqMjses  of  parade.  Nothing  can  be 
and  we  can  well  imagine  how  much  his  finer  than  the  Life  (iluards  or  Blues  form- 
French  fiiend,  M.  le  Cure  Doyen — what '  ing  j)art  of  our  public  processions,  smdi 
we  should  call  the  Rural  Dean— of  Va-  !  as  when  Irer  Majesty  goes  to  open  Pai- 
rennes  in  Argonne,  must  have  Imjcii  as-  j  liament,  when  escorting  the  Prince  of 
tonished  with  the  general  appearant^}  ^  Wales  froiri  Marll>orough  Honse  to  St¬ 
and  turn-out  of  our  British  Household  '  James’s  Palatre  for  a  drawing-room,  or 
Cavalry.  i  when  going  through  a  field-day  in  Hyde 

It  is  always  an  ungracious  task  to  dis-  |  Park.  But  who  can  for  a  moment  ima- 
pel  a  {>opular  illusion ;  but  in  these  days  I  gine  the  heavy  black  horses,  the  big 
of  plain  speaking  and  plain  writing  it  is  l)OOts,  the  shining  cuira.s.ses  in  the  t-ri- 
often  necessary  to  do  so.  To  the  mili-  j  mea  ?  Could  either  the  men,  or  the  uni¬ 
tary  man  who  has  seen  cavalry  on  active  \  mals  they  ride,  ever  find  their  way  t<» 
8er\’ice  there  can  be  no  greater  alisurdity  India?  What  would  be  the  consterna- 
than  to  imagine  that,  as  warfare  is  con-  ;  tion  in  the  Windsor,  Knightsbridge,  or 
ducted  in  the  present  day,  our  s(]uadrons  Albany  Straet  Barracks,  if  any  one  of 
of  “Blues”  or  Life  Guards  would  be  of  j  these  showy  corj)s  were  ordered  to  em- 
the  slightest  use  in  the  field.  If,  indeed,  j  bark  at  Gravesend  for  foreign  serx  icet 
an  enemy  already  landed  in  England  was  i  Surely,  unless  I.ondon,  and  London  bar- 
to  give  due  notice,  that  upon  a  certain  !  racks,  and  Ix>ndon  hay,  straw,  and  oats, 
day  and  at  a  given  hour  he  would  await  |  :is  well  as  London  beef,  bread,  and  por- 
on  Hounslow  Heath  or  Siilisbury  Plain  I  ter,  could  be  Uiken  with  them,  no  mili- 
the  “finest  heavy  cavalry  in  the  world;”  i  tary  authority  would  dare  to  send  these 
if  that  finest  heavy  cavalry  were  taken  |  modem  men-at-arms  out  of  the  UniUid 
down  by  train,  their  horses  well  stjibled  '  Kingdom.  Their  neighbors  of  the  Foot 
all  night,  and  well  fed  in  the  morning.  Guards  would  be  much  less  astonished 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  what,  man  for  at  being  ordered  to  tlie  Gold  Coast 
man  and  troop  for  troop,  the  “House-  or  to  Sierra  Leone,  than  the  Household 
hold  Brigade”  would  give  an  uncom-  Brigade  would  at  having  to  march  from 
monly  good  account  of  its  opponents.  Ix)ndon  to  Liver|K>ol,  and  there  embark 
Kay,  we  would  go  farther,  and  allow  that !  for  six  montiis’  garrison  duty  in  Dublin, 
even  at  the  odds  of  three  to  two,  or  two  And  yet  these  same  Life  Guards  went 
to  one,  the  strong  right  aims  of  our  En-  through  ]K)rtions  of  the  Peninsula  c;im- 
glish  giants,  and  the  weight  of  their  i»aign ;  and  l>oth  corps,  ns  well  as  the 
splendid  horses,  would  bear  down  all  Blues,  left  their  mark  at  Waterloo.  This 
Wfore  them.  But  in  modem  land-war-  is  no  doubt  true;  but  fighting  in  1810 
fare  the  battle  is  to  the  swill,  not  to  the  was  not  what  it  is  in  1805;  nor  can  the 
strong;  and  if  a  battery  of  rilled  cannon  hardships  of  a  few  weeks’  campaign  in 
had  to  be  charged  over  a  mile  or  more  Flanders  be  compared  with  those  which 
of  ground,  we  should  find  that  cavalry  our  army  went  through  before  Sebasto- 
oomposed  of  heavy  men  six  feet  high  poL  We  don’t  for  a  moment  doubt  but 
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what  the  pluck  of  every  soldier  in  the  less,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  they 
Household  Briijade  is  as  pood  now  as  it  could  not  pet  horses  large  enough  to 
was  fifty  years  ago;  but  what  is  the  use  mount  them.  And  the  very  same  result 
of  courage,  if  a  man  is  not  trained  how  was  witnessed  during  the  great  Indian 
to  use  itt  Imagine  for  a  moment  a  Life  Mutiny,  when  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  7th 
Guardsman  attacked  by  one  of  the  Cos-  Dnigoon  Guards  were  sent  off  in  a  hurry 
siutks,  which  all  who  served  in  the  Cri-  to  the  East  Nothing  could  have  looked 
raea  must  rememl>er  so  well ;  or  by  one  better,  or  have  made  a  finer  appearance, 
of  those  fanatic  fighting  devils,  the  In-  than  these  corj)8  did  in  England;  but 
dian  Sowars,  who  ma<le  themselves  so  once  in  IndLa,  the  figure  these  big  dra- 
fnmous  during  the  great  mutiny  year,  goons  made,  riding  on  wh.at  were  to 
What  living  targets  would  both  heavy  j  them  very  small  horses,  was  most  al>- 
horse  and  man  present  to  the  restless,  j  surd :  they  looked  as  if  they  were  riding 
active  irregular,  mounted  u|K)n  what  we  j  on  ponies.  Not  so  the  7th  and  8th 
should  regard  as  a  mere  pony.  How  the  j  Hussars.  I'Tiese  two  corps  were  com- 
t’ossjick  could  turn  and  twist  and  evade  posed  of  pjuticularly  small  men — small, 
his  gigiintic  enemy,  dealing  wounds  with  at  lea.st,  for  the  English  cavalry — and 
lanw,  bullet,  and  sword,  until  the  heavy  from  the  very  first  day  they  were  mounted 
horseman  was  by  sheer  fatigue  defeated.  |  looked  well  and  fit  for  service. 

The  fight  would  be  something  like  a  j  As  with  our  men,  so  with  the  horses 
steam  gunboat,  aiTnod  with  a  swivel  300- I  they  ride:  size  and  show  are  the  two 
[K)under,  attacking  one  of  the  old  sailing  great  objects  looked  for  in  mounting  all 
three-deckers.  If  the  line-of-battle  ship  our  cavalry.  To  have  the  highest  aiii- 
could  get  near  her  enemy,  the  latter  '  iiuds  that  can  be  procured  for  the  regula- 
would  be  nm  down  by  forx^e  of  weight;  tion  price,  and  to  have  them  groomed 
but  the  gun-boat,  like  the  Cossack  or  and  turned  out  for  a  show-parade,  appear 
Sowar  horst'iuan,  would  take  good  care  !  to  be  all  that  is  looked  for  in  our  cavalry 
to  keep  out  of  the  way,  and  the  larger  j  regiments.  As  to  whether  our  horses 
ve8s<‘l,  like  the  Life  Guanisman,  would  [  could  rough  it  on  service,  or  what  con- 
Imve  to  give  in,  or  else  be  riddled  by  the  ;  dition  they  would  be  in  during  a  cam- 
shot  of  her  adversary.  I  paign ;  these  are  considerations  which 

It  is  a  singular  fiwt,  th.at  although  In-  !  never  seem  to  enter  the  head  of  our 
dia,  the  only  foreign  station  to  which  we  !  military  authorities.  Enough  for  the  day 
ever  send  cavalrv,  re(|uires,  on  account  i  is  the  evil  thereof.  The  way  in  which 
of  the  small-sizeJ  horses  of  the  countrv,  i  our  cavalry  horses  have  always  gone  to 
that  none  but  small  :ind  light  men  should  the  bad  on  service  is  a  matter  of  his- 
be  sent  there  as  dragoons,  we  are  ever ;  tory;  and  yet  year  after  year  we  fill  up 
(committing  the  error  of  enlisting  men  '  our  ranks  with  the  half-bred  gelding  at 
that  are  far  too  heavy,  in  all  our  mounted  ■  £30,  :in  animal  which  never  could,  and 
corps.  Thus  when  the  9th  L.incer8  were  |  never  will,  stand  any  hard  work,  and 
sent  out  to  India  in  1841-42,  it  was  found  !  which,  if  taken  out  of  his  comfortable 
almost  imfKjssible  to  mount  the  gre.ater  stable,  always  falls  off  in  condition.  Every 
j)art  of  the  regiment,  on  account  of  the  real  cavalry  officer  in  England  knows 
men  iHcing  so  tall  and  so  hea^’y;  and,  ;  that  if  our  mounted  troops  were  to  go  on 
when  mounted,  the  horses  of  the  conn-  |  service  to-morrow,  it  would  be  the  old 
try  looked  like  ponies  under  them.  The  story  of  the  Crimea  over  again.  There 
rejison  for  this  was,  that  the  present  Lord  '  is  not  in  the  English  army  a  single  cav- 
Kosslyn,  who  commanded  the  regiment  ^  airy  regiment,  in  no  regiment  is  there  a 
for  many  years  luifore  it  went  to  the  single  troop,  in  which  nine-tenths  of  the 
East,  took  great  pride  in  making  the  ■  horses  would  not  be  entirely  unfit  for 
corps  SIS  much  as  possible  like  the  “Blues,”  ,  service  after  six  months  of  rough  work 
and  would  enlist  none  but  tall  men.  So  '  in  the  field ;  and  this  in  spite  of  our  En- 
long  as  the  9th  remained  in  England,  '  glish  system  of  “stable-duty” — that  is, 
and  could  get  large  horses,  nothing  could  grooming  and  feeding  the  troop-horses — 
be  finer  than  the  appearance  they  made;  :  which  is  more  perfect,  and  in  which  all 
but  once  they  were  sent  to  India,  a  great  the  officers  take  much  more  pains,  than 
number  of  the  men  were  positively  use-  |  in  any  other  European  army.  The  fault 
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lies  in  the  system  of  providing  horses  for ' 
our  cavahy;  these  animals  being,  except 
for  show-parades  and  home-work,  utterly 
useless  for  any  military  service;  and  this, 
too,  when  we  might  mount  our  cavalrj' 
upon  the  best  and  hardiest  horses  in  the 
world. 

All  those  officers  who  were  in  the  Cri¬ 
mea  must  remember  the  cavalry  conts, 
the  10th  Hussars  and  12th  Ljuicers,  that 
arrived  at  Sebasto|H>l  from  India  via  the 
Red  Sea  and  Alexandriji,  and  brought 
with  them  their  Arab  or  I’ersian  horses. 
For  all  purposes  of  actual  serv  ice  these 
two  regiments  were  the  veiy  picture  of 
what  cavaliy  ought  to  be.  Tl»e  men  were 
small,  light,  and  active ;  the  horses  were 
hardy  little  stallions,  which  good  or  bad 
forage,  or  even  none  at  all,  seemed  to 
keep  equally  in  good  condition.  Rain 
or  sunshine,  day  or  night,  green  grass  or 
hay,  oats,  barley,  or  beaus,  nothing  aj)- 
peare<l  to  come  amiss  to  these  animals. 
They  never  apjteared  to  knock  up,  and 
were  always  ready  for  work.  From  Lord 
Raglan  down  to  tlie  youngest  officer  in 
camp,*  eveiy  one  said  that  they  had  never 
seen  any  regiments  so  exactly  like  what 
cavahy  corps  ought  to  be;  and  although 
they  had  come  from  Bombay  and  Madnis  ^ 
respectively  in  steamei-s  up  the  Red  Sea 
to  Suez,  had  been  detained  ui  Eg)'j)t  with 
very  indifferent  forage,  had  changed 
three  times  since  they  left  India  the  kind 
of  grain  on  which  they  were  fed,  they 
landed  in  the  Crimea  quite  as  fit  for  ser¬ 
vice  the  very  next  day  as  if  they  had 
just  come  out  of  their  Indian  canton¬ 
ments.  It  would  be  naturally  thought 
that,  after  the  excellent  qualities  these 
Arab  horses  had  shown,  and  after  the 
utter  uselessness  of  the  ordinary  English 
cavalrj'  horse  when  obliged  to  rough  it 
had  b^n  so  thoroughly  proved,  the  trial 
would  at  any  rate  be  made  of  keeping 
these  two  corps  mounted  upon  the  Arabs, 
and  introducing  tliis  breed  of  horses  at 
least  into  some  of  our  light  cavalry  corps. 
Not  so.  After  the  fidl  of  Sebastojiol 
these  two  regiments  were  ordereil  home, 
but  were  not  allowed  to  bring  their  horses 
with  them.  The  time  for  use  was  past, 
and  the  day  for  show-work  had  returned. 
JThe  Arab  horses  of  both  corps,  altogether 
tome  twelve  hundred  in  number,  were 
sold  for  a  mere  song  in  the  Crimea  and 
at  Constantinople,  the  10th  Hussars  and 


12th  I^ancers  being  sent  home  to  be  re- 
mountetl  ufion  the  regulation  jDJO  half- 
bred  gelding — an  excellent  animal  for  a 
field-day  in  Hyde  Park  or  the  I^lucnix, 
but  much  worse  than  useless  when 
obliged  to  rough  it  on  service.  These 
Arab,  or,  more  properly,  Persian  horses, 
had  cost  the  government  of  India  £50  a 
head  when  landed  at  Bombay  and  Mad¬ 
ras  as  five-year-olds ;  they  ha<l  since  l>een 
broken-in,  tniined,  and  litteil  for  the 
ranks;  every  animal  had  cost  at  least  £.'10 
to  bring  from  India  to  the  Crimea;  but, 
rather  tlian  Like  them  to  England,  the 
military  authorities  had  them  sold  at  an 
.average  of  less  than  two  hundrtsl  francs, 
£8  sterling,  each.  Thus  it  is  that  in  every 
thing  connected  with  the  anny  the  showy 
is  preferred  to  the  useful.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  opportunity  of  having 
two  full  regiments  of  light  cavalry  ready 
inountiHl  upon  the  hardy  active  stallions 
of  the  East,  and  already  more  than  two- 
thinls  of  the  way  from  India  to  England, 
would  h.ave  been  thought  an  excellent 
octaision  at  any  rate  to  make  the  exi>erimeiit 
whether  this  kind  of  horse  would  suit 
oiu'  cavalrj'  on  home  seivice.  But  it  wJis 
otherwise  ordered.  Our  cavaliy  colonels, 

I  who  are  almost  invariably  wealthy  men, 
don't  like  small  horses,  because  such  ani- 
'  mals  would  involve  having  a  shorter  and 
lighter  class  of  men ;  real  light  cavalry 
men  don’t  look  well,  or  don’t  make  sucrh 
a  show,  in  the  ranks  as  big  heavy  fellows, 
mounted  on  dull  but  large  horses.  Being 
generally  rich  and  influential,  our  cavalry 
colonels  are  allowinl  veiy  much  their  own 
way;  and,  through  tlieir  influence,  and 
that  of  our  cavaJry  generals  combined, 
the  horses  of  these  two  regiments  were 
all  sold  off,  although  nine-tenths  of  theju 
were  fit  for  at  least  a  dozen  years’  service 
of  any  kind. 

Truly  in  the  m.atter  of  the  remounts 
for  cavalrj'  do  “they  manage  these  things 
better  in  France.”  When  the  horses  of 
these  two  English  corps  were  sold  off, 
many  of  them  were  quietly  purchasetl  by 
the  French  Intendance  Milituire — an  or¬ 
ganization  which  is  much  as  if  our  Com¬ 
missariat  and  Pay  Departments  were 
amalgamate<1 — and  the  experiment  made 
as  to  whether  they  would  suit  for  the 
French  light  cavalry  on  home  service. 
They  were  found  to  answer  so  well,  that 
by  degrees  nearly  all  the  twenty-one 
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repiments  of  French  Hpht  cavalry — ten  ' 
of  hussars,  ten  of  Cfnissettrs  a  Cheral,  and 
one  of  ChoMeurt  a  Cheml  de  la  Gardf,  . 
were  mounted  u|)on  stallions  hroupht 
either  from  Alperia,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
t)r  Kpj'pt.  The  French  plan  is,  that 
when  one  of  their  coq)8  is  sent  to  Al- 
piers,  the  men  leave  their  horses  behind 
them  in  Fninee;  and  when  it  returns, 
they  bring  with  them  horses  {mrchased 
in  Africa,  which  are  all  stallions,  and  of 
almost  the  very  same  bretnl  a.s  that  upon 
which  our  cavalry  in  \V estem  and  South¬ 
ern  India  are  mounted.  liy  degrees  .al- 
mwt  every  light  cavalry  cor})8  in  the 
French  army  has  thus  been  remounted; 
and  the  conse<juence  is,  that  although 
their  men  are  not  nearly  as  good  horse¬ 
men,  nor  do  either  officers  or  soldiers 
understand  or  care  for  horses  half  as 
much  as  in  our  own  mounted  regiments, 
our  neighlKvrs  have  now  a  laxly  of  light 
cavalry  which,  for  hard  work  and  roiiph- 
ing  it  on  service,  can  hardly  be  equalled 
in  Europe,  and  certainly  not  surpassed. 

( >ur  light  cavalry  on  home  service  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  than  heavy  cavalry 
with  a  different  dress.  In  full  marching 
order  there  are  very’  few  of  our  hussars 
that  ride  less  than  eighteen  stone,  and 
this  with  horses  of  a  stamina  not  equal 
to  more  th.an  half  that  weight.  Let  any 
one  who  has  a  friend  among  the  c.aval- 
ry  officers  stationed  at  Aldershot  ask 
le.ave  to  go  round  the  stables  even  of  our 
smartest  regiments,  after  an  ordln.ary 
fiel<l-<lay — at  which,  Ixj  it  rememlK‘re<i, 
the  men  do  not  carry  their  heavy  kit — 
and  m.ark  how  kno<*ke<l-up  the  Imrses 
are ;  this,  too,  with  careful  grooming,  ex¬ 
cellent  stables,  the  best  of  feeding,  and 
every  [x)8sible  (rare  taken  of  them.  What 
would  l>ecoine  of  these  horses  after  a 
three-months’  winter  campaign,  with  the 
sky  for  their  covering,  wet  ploughed 
fields  for  their  l>eds,  and  ftwd  picked  up 
how  and  when  it  could  be  obtained! 
Nay,  how  even  in  England  M’ould  these 
horses  stand  four  field-days  instead  of 
two  in  the  week  ? 

To  bring  over  horses  from  India  on 
which  to  mount  our  light  cav.alry  is  of 
course  out  of  the  (piestion.  If,  however, 
regiments  returning  from  that  country, 
and  coming,  as  it  is  now  proposed  by 
government  all  our  troops  should  do  for 
tlie  future,  na  the  Red  Sea  and  Egypt, 


were  to  bring  their  horses  with  them,  we 
should  gradually  but  surely  improve  great¬ 
ly  the  whole  of  our  dragoon  regiments, 
and  in  time  should  have  the  liest-mount- 
ed  cavalry  in  Euro|)e.  Nor  could  a  l>et- 
ter  time  than  the  present  be  selected  for 
the  ex|x?riment,  as  we  l>elieve  that  it  is 
intended  by  the  authorities  to  bring  back 
from  the  East  one  cavalry  regiment  every 
year  for  the  next  ten  years,  sending  out 
a  perfect  cor|>s  every  twelve  months  to 
that  country.  It  would  at  any  rate  be 
worth  while  to  try  how  these  horsei 
would  answer  in  England. 

An  objection  might  certainly  be  made 
to  the  expense  of  transjmrting  these 
horses  to  this  country' ;  but  it  would  even 
be  better  to  have  fewer  cavalry  Ix'tter 
mounted  than  a  larger  number  whose 
horses  were  pretty  certain  to  prove  use¬ 
less  when  sent  on  servic^e.  Nor  do  we 
l)elieve,  if  a  fair  comparison  were  made 
of  what  one  horse  and  the  other  could 
do,  that  the  Arab,  or  IVrsian,  horse 
would  prove  the  more  ex]x?nsive  animal 
in  the  end,  even  if  the  cost  of  his  transit 
from  India  was  put  on  the  debit  side. 
That  some  change  in  the  m(xle  of  mount¬ 
ing  our  cavalry  must  be  very  soon  at¬ 
tempted  is  very  certain,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  kind  of  anim.al  we  require 
for  our  regiments  .at  home  is  becximing 
daily  more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain. 

(if  late  yeai-8  the  (ximpetition  at  the 
English  as  well  as  Irish  fairs  for  all  sorts 
of  horses  has  made  it  almost  im|K)ssible 
to  j)rocure  the  kind  of  animal  retpiired  by 
our  cav.alrj',  and  paid  for  at  the  regula¬ 
tion  price.  Those  who  know  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  in  these  days  to  get  a  really 
g(x>d  horse  at  anything  like  a  mrxlerate 
price,  will  understand  this  when  they  re- 
memlx?r  that  for  30/.  a-head  the  govern¬ 
ment  expects  to  get  sound  and  some¬ 
what  showy  four-year  old  horses,  not  less 
than  fiftt*en-three  in  height,  and  with 
bone  and  bottom  enough,  a  year  later, 
to  carry  an  average  eleven-stone  man, 
whose  saddle,  a<X!outrements,  kit,  and 
arms,  in  full  marching  order,  weigh  at 
least  seven  or  eight  stone  additional.  A* 
a  matter  of  (xiurse,  the  quality  of  our  re¬ 
mounts  in  England  gets  yearly  worse; 
and  if  our  (jiivalry  is  not  allowed  to  go  to 
the  bad  altogether,  the  government  must 
I  either  import  horses  from  the  Elast,  or—’ 
I  as  done  in  Austria,  Russia,  and  Italy — 
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keep  farms  on  which  to  breed  and  rear 
the  remounts  required  for  the  service. 
To  maintain  an  efficient  cavalry  with  the 
horses  that  are  now  to  be  bought  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland  at  the  regulation  price, 
is  an  utter  impossibility;  and  if  the  at¬ 
tempt  is  persevered  in  a  tew  years  long¬ 
er,  England  will  enjoy  the  distinction  of 
having  much  worse  mounted  dragoons 
than  any  other  army  in  either  the  Old  or 
New  World. 

But  if  we  mount  our  men  on  Eastern 
horses,  we  must  be  content  with  consid¬ 
erably  smaller  animals  than  are  now  in 
use  in  the  service;  and  to  ride  them 
we  must  have  much  lighter  men  than 
at  present.  No  cavalrj’ — at  least  no 
ligfu  cavalrj- — man,  ought  to  be  taller 
than  five  feet  six ;  and  he  would  be  still 
more  ser>’ioeable  an  inch  shorter.  It  is 
turiirising  how  much  a  very  little  extra 
len^h  of  limb  adds  to  the  wear  and  tear 
of  a  horse,  as  well  as  the  weight  he  has 
to  cany-.  In  light  cavaliy-  the  first  of  all 
qualifi(‘ations  is  spt*t*d  and  activity.  With 
the  rifies  and  rified  cannon  now  in  use 
throughout  the  world,  mounted  men  can 
never  again  l)e  used  either  to  break 
squares  of  infantry  or  to  take  guns ;  for 
whichever  of  these  two  arms  they  wera 
used  agiunst  would  he  able  to  reach  and 
destroy  them  at  far  too  great  a  distance 
to  allow  them  to  be  of  any  use.  At  the 
battle  of  Solferino  a  regiment  of  Austiian 
hussars  suflTeretl  greatly  from  a  French 
battery  of  rifled  field-pieces,  at  a  distance 
little  short  of  tM’O  miles.  One  by  one 
the  men  were  picked  off  by  the  French 
gunners  with  as  great  certainty  as  if  they 
had  been  firing  at  a  target  only  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  off.  With  weapons  like  these, 
it  is  idle  to  talk  of  hurling  cavalry  against 
artillery  as  of  yore.  In  the  warfare  of 
these  days  dragoons  may  be  used  as  vi- 
dets,  as  skirmishers,  and  “feelers”  of  an 
army  on  the  move;  as  baggage-guards, 
rear-guards,  and  more  )>articularly  to  at¬ 
tack,  follow  and  cut  up  broken  infantry ; 
and  capture  the  guns  when  an  anny  has 
been  routtsl.  But  to  charge  squares  of 
iniantr}',  or  in  an  attack  u])on  batteries  in 
position,  dragoons  can  never  again  be 
used  in  Europe  without  an  almost  abso¬ 
lute  certainty  of  defeat.  It  follows  then 
that  we  have  use  but  for  one  kind  of  cav¬ 
alry;  and  that  the  more  really  “light” 
th^  cavalry  is,  the  better  service  it  will 


!  do  when  it  has  to  work  in  earnest  To 
!  repeat  a  comparison  already  made,  our 
I  heavy  dragoons,  big  life  guardsmen,  and 
i  large  borses  ought  to  go  the  way  of  our 
:  wooden  line-of-battle  ships  and  all  our 
’  sailing  craft.  Each  u-as  good  and  did 
^  excellent  service  in  its  day ;  but  a  brigade 
,  of  our  household  cavalry  in  these  times 
would  be  as  useless  in  the  field  as  a  fleet 
of  wooden  sailing  vessels  would  be  at 
I  sea ;  and  it  is  as  absurd  to  incur  the  ex- 
jwnse  of  the  one  as  the  other.  Unless  it 
l)e  argue<l  that  the  Life  Guards  ara  kept 
entirely  and  exclusively  for  show,  the 
sooner  tl»ese  troops  are  turned  into 
“  lights,”  and  take  their  tuni  of  any  extra 
foreign  duty  as  the  f<x)t  guards  do,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  sei’vice  and  for 
their  own  credit  as  soldiers ;  for,  strange 
to  say,  during  the  last  ten  or  eleven 
,  years — since  the  coininenceinent  of  the 
Crimean  war — every  single  regiment  of 
cavalry  in  the  British  anny  hiis  seen  for¬ 
eign  w'rvice  either  in  Turkey  or  India; 
and  not  a  few  dealt  and  received  some 
liJird  knocks.  Nav,  somecor|)8 — the  8th 
Hussars,  the  12th  f.ancer8,  and  17th  Ijin- 
cers — bear  upon  their  records  an«l  their 
standarils  the  names  of  battle-fields  no¬ 
torious  in  hi.story,  which  were  fought 
both  in  the  Crimea  and  during  the  Indian 
nmtiny.  Tlie  only  exceptions  to  these 
honorable  banners  are  the  Life  Guards 
and  Blues,  which  cor|>s  have  never  been 
out  of  England  since  1810,  and,  save  at 
a  review,  have  never  drawn  their  swords 
since  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

In  the  English,  of  all  other  armies,  we 
want  and  ought  to  Imve  no  cavalry'  what¬ 
ever  excej*t  Light  Dragwns.  “  Heav¬ 
ies  ”  of  all  kinds  and  names  are  more  or 
less  utterly  useless  both  in  India  and  the 
Cape,  the  only  countries  where  we  are 
ever  very  likely  to  have  wars,  the  former 
being  the  only  country  where  we  shall 
ever  send  cavtdry  to  be  statione<l.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  clearly  Viehooves  us  to 
train  .at  home  a  fon«  of  this  ann  which 
will  do  us  credit  when  it  takes  the  field. 
But  instead  of  this  we  have  in  our  cav¬ 
alry’  nm  altogether  to  show,  and  cast 
aside  all  that  is  useful  if  it  does  not  add 
to  the  appearance  of  man  and  horses  on 
parade.  By  reducing  the  height  of  our 
men,  taking  away  all  that  is  cumbersome 
and  useless,  and  diminishing  greatly  the 
^  horse-gear,  the  weight  of  tire  saddles. 
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and  the  absnrdly  larsje  number  of  necea-  dintelyhaa  his  military  horae-crear  changed 
aarioa  which  the  men  have  to  carry  in  for  hunting-saddle  and  plain  bridle, 
tlieir  valises,  we  might  certaitdy  bring  There  is  no  doubt  that,  not  only  cav- 
down  the  average  weight  which  our  dra-  airy,  but  soldiers  of  all  arms,  ought  to  be 
goons  ride  from  eighteen  or  twenty  atone  dressed  in  uniform,  that  is,  alike,  and  that 
to  twelve  or  fourteen,  which  would  very  unifonnity  in  regimentals,  whether  the 
nearly  double  the  actual  efficiency  of  our  harness  of  men  or  horses,  should  Iw 
cavalry  in  the  field  or  on  the  march,  strictly  observed,  even  to  the  most  mi- 
What  hunting-man,  who  could  y)08sibly  nute  objects.  But  there  is  no  reason 
do  so,  would  not  diminish  all  he  could  w’hy  uniform  should  bt^  made  cumber- 
in  the  weight  his  horse  has  to  carry  I  some,  iiuionvenient,  tight,  and  hateful,  as 
(.)r  what  master  of  hounds  m'OuM  not  it  is  in  our  army.  And  in  cavalry  there 
select  light  weights  in  preference  to  is  double  reason  why  both  soldier  and  of- 
heavy  men  for  his  huntsman  and  whips  ?  ficer  should  have  his  limbs  all  free  to  use 
And  yet  when  on  service  the  troo|)-hor8e  them  as  Ixist  he  can  when  occasion  offers, 
has  to  go  through  much  hanler  work  A  cavalry  soldier,  when  mounted,  is 
than  the  hunter,  with  the  addition  that,  never  entirely  at  rest.  He  has  his  horse 
whereas  the  latter  seldom  goes  out  more  to  manage,  his  arms  to  handle,  his  place 
than  twice  a  week,  and  is  certain  of  a  to  keep  in  the  ranks,  and  his  ear  to  keep 
good  stable  and  proper  forage  at  the  ofwn  for  the  word  of  command.  At  one 
end  of  the  day,  the  former  is  often  and  the  same  time  he  has  continually  to 
at  work  without  intermission  for  weeks  exercise  his  individual  jiulgment,  and  to 
together,  and  must  eat  what  and  how  obey  orders  as  a  unit  of  a  number.  A 
be  can.  good  dragoon  must  be  an  intelligent  man, 

It  is  curious  how  very  little,  if  .at  .all,  and  be  ai)le  not  seldom  to  rea.son  for  him- 
the  art.  of  forming  really  good  cavalry  is  self,  as  well  as  to  move  himself  and  horse 
known  or  practised  in  England.  Take  together  as  a  machine.  Th.at  a  cavalry  sol- 
even  the  lightest  regiments  we  have,  dier  can  do  this  even  encurnl)ere<i  as  our 
and  remark  hf)w  worse  than  useless  for  men  are,  is  proved  every  day ;  but  it  is 
service  are  all  their  arms,  nearly  all  their  equally  true,  that  if  more  to  move 
clothing,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  limbs,  and  with  a  horse  much  leas 
their  hoi"se  furniture.  Would  any  man  weighte<i  than  he  now  has  at  present,  he 
in  civil  life  who  wished  to  undertake  a  would  work  very  much  better  than  he 
journey  on  horseback,  say  from  London  does. 

to  York,  and  with  whom  it  was  an  object  i  No  light  cavalry  soldier  should  be  over 
that  his  horse  should  l)e  as  fresh  !is  jk)s-  five  feet  five  or  six  in  height,  nor  should 
sible  at  the  end  of  e.ach  day’s  work,  ever  he  weigh  "more  than  nine  or  ten  stone, 
dream  of  encuml)ering  himself  with  His  clothing  should  be  made  as  easy  as 
trousers  more  or  less  tightly  strappeii  is  consistent  with  a  militai*y  apjtearance. 
down  ;  a  coat  more  or  less  tight  fitting ;  i  The  he.ad-<iress  cannot  be  too  light  or  too 
a  high  muff  cap,  out  of  whi<*h  hangs  low.  During  the  Indian  mutiny,  when 
something  that  is  always  likened  to —  our  trooj)8  had  such  work  to  do  as 
and  cal'ed — “  a  jelly-bag  ?”  Or  would  never  before  was  perfonned  by  any  Eu- 
any  m.an  not  recentlv  esca|)ed  fi'om  a  lu-  rojwans  in  a  tropical  climate,  the  lancer 
natic  asylum,  ever  ^reiim  of  adding  to  caps,  busbies,  shakos,  and  helmets  were 
his  encumbrances  of  dress  by  “  caj)-  universally  ‘j)ut  aside  and  replaced  by 
lines,”  a  chin-straj),  a  shabra^pie,  a  sabre-  forage  caj>s.  Perhaps  the  very  best  head 
tash,  or  pouch-belts  ?  Among  the  of-  covering  that  could  be  adopteil  would  be 
ficers  in  our  cavalry  regiments  are  many  either  a  slight  mollification  of  the  French 
first-rate  men  across  country ;  did  any  kq»,  or  a  hunting-cap  made  to  look  more 
boily  ever  see  or  hear  of  any  of  them  military.  Why  any  soldier,  cavalry,  ar- 
coming  to  the  cover-side  with  a  military  tillery,  or  infantry,  should  have  to  carry 
•addle  or  bridle  on  his  horse  t  On  the  about  two  head-dresses  with  him,  is  one 
contrary,  the  very  moment  the  parade,  of  those  wonders  of  militjiry  millinery 
field-day,  or  review  is  over,  every  cavalry  which  the  next  generation  will  read  of 
officer — even  if  riding  out  in  uniform  in  with  great  skepticism.  And  yet  we  have 
the  town  where  he  is  quartered — imme-  j  known  the  officers  of  a  hussar  regiment 
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who,  not  very  many  years  apo,  had  to 
cany  with  them  fi'om  place  to  place, 
dress  and  undress  shakos,  busbies,  and 
forape  caps.  The  head-dress  of  a  soldier 
is  an  article  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
him,  more  particularly  in  hot  climates. 
If  his  head  is  well  protected,  he  is  an  ef¬ 
ficient  soldier;  if  otherwise,  he  sickens 
and  goes  into  hospital.  Yet  in  India  the 
white  caj)-cover  has  not  lieen  very  long 
adopted  by  the  whole  army,  and  by  many 
it  is  even  now  grumbled  at  as  being  un-  | 
soldier-like  and  slovenly.  During  the  In-  ■ 
dian  cam[»aign  of  1857s>8,  the  9th  Lan¬ 
cers  wore  their  forage-cajw  with  white 
turbans  round  them;  and  no  corps  did 
better  seiwice,  or  suflered  less  from  sun- , 
stroke.  There  is  this  to  be  said  too  in 
favor  of  the  small  English  forage-caps 
now  worn  by  all  our  cavalry  regiments 
— it  is  a  head-<lres8  very  jxipular  with 
both  officers  and  men ;  it  is  easily  covered 
and  adapte<l  for  the  climate  in  which  the 
regiment  may  lie  ser>'ing.  In  India  it 
could  be  covered  with  white ;  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  winter,  with  oilskin ;  in  Canada,  with 
a  fiir  hood;  it  is  cheaply  renewed;  al¬ 
ways  looks  well ;  and  does  not  suffer  in 
appearance  if  knocked  aliout  All  the 
other  head-dresses — helmets,  fur  caps 
called  busbies,  lancer  caps,  and  such  like 
— are,  without  exception,  very  ill  adapted 
to  any  climate  or  any  8er>'ice,  except  that 
of  a  mild  English  spring  day  and  a  not 
over-long  review. 

Next,  and  after  the  head-diess,  comes 
the  stock — that  I^russian  abomination 
which  found  its  way  into  our  anny  some 
fifty  yeare  ago,  at  a  period  when  nothing 
that  was  not  German  was  deemed  sol¬ 
dier-like,  and  which  has  stuck  to  us  ever 
since,  in  spite  of  the  many  efforts  that 
have  l)een  made  to  remove  it.  Can  there 
be  any  thing  which  makes  a  man  half- 
choked  a  better  soldier  than  he  who  can 
bn.‘athe  free  and  is  not  subject  to  a|K>- 
plexy  ?  It  would  seem  so ;  for  although 
every  military  doctor  that  has  written 
upon  the  subject  attributes  a  vast  amount 
of  sickness,  of  iiu«pncity  for  military 
duty,  and  even  many  deaths,  to  this  in¬ 
strument  of  torture,  the  old  institution 
remains — although  with  some  modifica¬ 
tions — as  tigbtly  as  ever.  Why  it  should 
be  allowed  to  exist  at  all,  after  the  evil  it 
has  done,  is  another  of  those  English 
military  marvels  for  which  no  man  of 
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ordinary  sense  can  accotmt.  Let  the 
reader  who  has  always  been  accustomed  to 
a  tuni-down  shirt-collar,  and  very  sliglit 
tie  or  scarf,  try  three  or  fotir  hours  on 
horseback  with  even  the  easiest  of  mili¬ 
tary  stocks  on,  and  let  him  then  record 
his  feelings  in  a  letter  to  the  Times.  Or 
still  more,  let  him  try  a  day’s  hunting 
with  the  militaiy  alxmiination  round  his 
neck,  and  he  will  have  some  idea  of  what 
an  English  cavalry — and  infantry  too,  for 
that  matter — man  suffers  for  no  earthly 
reason,  save  that  certain  elderly  j»arties 
.it  the  Horse  Guards — no,  not  at  head¬ 
quarters,  hut  among  the  oldsters  of  the 
general  officers — l)elieve  that  without  l)e- 
ing  bound  round  the  neck,  no  fighting- 
man  can  look  soldier-like.  Any  one  who 
has  ever  gone  through  a  hard  day’s  work 
on  the  moors,  or  who  is  given  to  river,  j>e- 
destrian,  or  other  exercise,  will  aj»pre<Mato 
the  difference  of  having  the  neck  iHUind 
— even  by  a  shirt  collar — or  left  entirely 
free.  The  French  military'  dortors  as¬ 
sert — and  no  doubt  with  good  reason — 
th.at  the  chief  reason  why  the  Zouave 
corps  of  their  army  so  verv  seldom  suffer 
from  sunstroke,  in  companson  with  their 
troops  of  the  line,  is  because  the  former 
have  tlu'ir  necks  entirely  free,  whereas 
the  latter  is  cramped — although  in  a  much 
less  degree  than  his  English  comrade — 
by  the  ajxrplexy-inducing  stock.  The 
annoyances  of  this  detestable  tormentor 
are  l)etter  known  to  the  dragoon  than  to 
the  infantry  m.an,  more  particularly  when 
he  is  riding  a  ro»igh-actioned  horse ;  and 
there  can  i>e  no  doubt  but  what  his  effi¬ 
ciency  and  comfort  would  be  increased 
ten-fold  were  it  done  away  with. 

Hut  if  we  al)olish  the  stock,  we  should 
allow  the  soldier  to  wear  what  nature  Inis 
provideni  for  the  jirotection  of  his  throat, 
viz.,  the  bi'ard.  Surely  when  the  future 
historian  of  the  present  time  comes  to 
MTite  an  account  of  the  dress,  habits,  and 
customs  of  this  centuiy,  it  will  hardly  be 
Ijclieved  that  we  forbid  those  who  have 
most  want  of  a  beard  to  M’ear  it.  Sol¬ 
diers,  sailors,  and  polict*men  are  all 
obliged  to  shave,  even  in  the  midst  of  a 
non-shaving  generation.  Against  so  very 
absurd  a  custom  it  is  useless  to  argue ; 
for  those  who  have  felt  the  misery  of 
lieing  obliged  to  shave  liefore  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  either  great  heat  or  great  wld, 
and  liave  felt  the  comfort  of  the  lieard 
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when  exposed  to  either  extreme,  will 
undei’stand  how  senseless  must  be  the 
old-lashioned  prejudice  which  deprives 
our  men  of  what  would  be  their  jfreatest 
comfort  at  home  or  abroad — in  the 
Hounslow  barraek-yard,  or  under  the 
Indian  sun  of  Rental — and  Mould  do 
away  M’ith  the  soldier's  jfreatest  misery 
at  all  times — that  of  l)i‘in^  oblijjed  to 
shave  M’ith  the  only  instrument  he  can 
afford  to  use,  a  oheap  razor.  ! 

For  the  olothing  of  our  cavahy  m'C 
have  nr)t  yet  hit  upon  the  right  kind  of 
dress.  The  present  tunic  is  a  most  decid¬ 
ed  imj>rovemcnt  alike  ujon  the  old  smuI- 
loM’-tailed  heavy  dnagoon  garment,  the 
gingerbread  tuMdriness  of  the  hussar 
“dolman,”  M’ith  hanging  pelisse,  and  the 
scarcely  decent  lK)l)-tailed  coatees  of  the 
lancers  and  light  dragoons.  The  Duke 
of  Cambridge  be  praise<l,  m  c  have  done 
away  with  not  a  few  absurdities ;  but 
there  remains  yet  a  good  cavalrj’  dress  to 
l)e  adopted.  I  Iwlieve  the  best  that  could 
be  invented  M  ould  l)e  a  very  longi-Maisted 
and  large-made  jacket,  fashioned  so  as  to 
cover  the  hips  well,  and  yet  be  free  of 
the  saddle,  something  of  the  make  of  the 

1»elisse  M'om  by  the  officers  of  the  loth 
lussars  years  ago,  before  they  M  cnt  out 
to  India.  This  should  be  made  to  M’ear 
oj)cn  like  a  Zouave  jacket,  M’ith  a  M^aistr 
coat  underneath,  M’hich  M'ould  give  the 
dragoon  much  greater  facility  in  the  use 
of  his  arms  and  liands.  The  nether  man 
should  for  all  mounted  duties  wear  the 
Na|K)leon  boot,  with  hunting-sjmrs;  for 
no  man  can  either  sit  so  close  or  ever 
look  so  well  on  horseback  in  any  kind  of 
trousei-s  or  overalls  as  he  does  with  boots 
which  come  on  outside  his  “  continua¬ 
tions.”  In  fact,  the  very  best  horseman’s 
riding  de]>ends  very  much  u|)on  the  make, 
shape,  and  material  of  what  his  legs  are 
clothed  in.  "VVho  could  ever  ride  well 
to  hounds  in  the  most  comfoilable  of 
trousers  and  boots  1  Why  even  the  best 
hand  across  country  woukl  as  soon  think 
of  going  to  a  ball  in  the  Balmomls  he  has 
for  the  moors,  as  to  the  cover-side  in  the 
garments  calle<l  trousers!  It  is  not  in 
tlie  natural  fitness  of  things  that  men 
can  ride  M  ell  unk^ss  they  have  boots  next 
their  saddles ;  and  M'e  shoukl  not  expect 
our  troopers  to  do  better  than  our  fox- 
hunters.  In  fa<.^t,  the  day  that  we  see 
tlie  German  element  ex{>elled,  and  the 


hunting  system — the  English  riding  of 
which  every  Englishman  should  be  proud 
— introduce  into  our  cavalry,  that  arm 
of  the  service  will  commence  its  first  step 
on  the  road  of  improvement 

Before  arming  the  imaginary  dragoon 
that  we  have  now  clothe<l,  let  us  look  at 
the  fitness  of  his  horse,  gear,  and  trap¬ 
pings,  of  which  there  is  not  one  thing 
that  should  I)e  retained.  The  complicat¬ 
ed  useless  bridle  which  is-  now  in  use 
should  give  w'ay  to  a  plain  black  leather 
one,  with  a  light  but  strong  headstall  for 
fiistening  uj)  the  horse ;  and  to  the  headr 
stall  should  be  attached  a  twisted  rojie 
when  on  the  march.  Above  all  things 
we  should  do  aM'ay  with  the  absurdity  of 
having  one  kind  of  bit  for  all  horses,  and 
at  least  half-a-dozen  sorts  of  as  many  de¬ 
grees  of  strength  should  be  introduced 
into  the  seiwice,  sc*  that  the  riding-master 
may  be  able  to  adapt  the  bridle  to  the 
mouth  of  the  horse  that  is  to  be  bitted. 
The  alwlition  of  the  heavy  saddles  with 
gi’eat  wooden  trees,  of  the  cumbersome, 
useless  shabraque,  and  of  all  the  chea]> 
finery  with  M'hich  our  troop-horses  are 
covered — as  well  as  the  taw'dry  lace  which 
is  supposed  to  ornament  the  officers’ 
hoi*se-trappings — should  follow.  For 
these  sul)stitute  a  good  plain  hunting- 
saddle,  covered  M’ith  a  neat  uniform  small 
saddle-cloth,  and  you  will  at  once  reduce 
the  weight  the  horse  has  to  cany  by  some 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds — no  small 
matter  when  the  animal  has  to  go  through 
a  long  march,  often  on  very  shoi't  com¬ 
mons.  • 

The  antis  of  a  light-cavalry  man  should 
be  three.  A  cun  ed  sabre  of  the  pattern 
used  in  our  service  before  the  useless  cut- 
and-thrust  weapon  w:t8  introduced ;  a 
small  light  rifled  and  breach-loading  car¬ 
bine;  and  a  revolver  in  his  belt  to  use 
when  dismounted  in  action.  The  sabre 
should  bi‘  always  kept  sharp  as  a  razor, 
and  should  be  slu^athed  in  wood  or  leather, 
as  are  the  sabres  of  all  Oriental  horsemen, 
and  not  kept  in  steel  to  blunt  and  lose  its 
edge.  The  late  Captain  Nolan — than 
whom  there  was  no  better  authority  on 
all  questions  connected  with  cavalry— - 
was  very  decidedly  of  opinion  that  tlio 
curved  sabre,  if  kept  in  proper  order,  was 
a  very  su|»erior  weapon  to  the  cut-and- 
thrust  sword,  which,  professing  to  do  two 
things,  does  both  exceedingly  badly. 
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It  is  far  too  crooked  to  be  of  any  use  in 
the  thrust,  and  much  too  straight  to  give 
an  effective  cut  I  have  seen  officers 
with  good  cavalry  swords  made  by 
Wilkinson  or  Prosser  give  an  ooeasion^ 
good  account  of  an  enemy ;  and  the  men, 
by  sheer  strength  of  arm,  have  often 
knocked  down  an  opponent  with  their 
swonls  as  they  might  have  done  M’ith 
their  bludgeons  or  sticks.  But  a  fair 
effective  cut  with  our  present  weapon  is 
in  most  cases  an  utter  impossibility; 
whereas  Eastern  horsemen  can  always 
defend  themselves  w'ell,  and  in  most 
cases  attack  with  quickness  and  vigor 
with  their  curved  sabres.  After  our 
officers  or  soldiers  have  gone  through  a 
cam|>aign  or  two,  they  generally  learn 
that  for  any  weapon  to  be  of  use,  it  is 
not  enough  that  it  should  be  “  regula¬ 
tion.”  i 

All  our  dragoons  are  anne<l  with  car¬ 
bines  ;  but  as  yet  the  patterns  introduced 
have  been  too  heavy  to  use  on  horsel)ack. 
No  mounted  man  can  manage  his  horse 
well,  and  at  the  same  time  load  a  carbine 
by  the  muzzle ;  and  therefore  all  these  j 
should  be  breech-loaders,  and  should,  ' 
when  not  in  use,  be  canned  slung  across 
the  shoulder,  or  rather  behind  the  back, 
as  do  the  men  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Kifles 
and  the  Chasseurs  (TAfrique.  The  carbine 
of  a  cavalry  soldier  is  not  very  often 
used,  but  w'hen  of  any  use  at  all  it  is 
most  useful.  For  this  reason  the  M'eaj)on 
should  he  rifled,  so  as  to  be  more  accu¬ 
rate  and  to  carry  farther.  The  revolver 
in  the  belt  should  be  carried  merely  in 
case  that  the  man  is  dismounted  in  the 
field,  as  a  means  of  saving  his  life  when 
attacked. 

Mounted,  dressed,  and  armed  as  we ' 
have  endeavored  to  sketch  them,  five , 
hundred  English  dragoons  woold  be  in 
troth  of  more  use  in  a  camjmign  than  a 
thousand  muff-cap,  tight-tunic,  strapped- 
down,  overall-wearing,  badly-armed,  big,  ! 
heavy,  so-called  “  Hussars,”  who,  though 
exce^ingly  handsome  to  look  at,  are  ! 
generally  found  wanting  in  every  requi-  : 
site  except  British  pluck  when  they  t^c  | 
the  field.  1 

But  there  almost  would  seem  to  be  a  ^ 
tacit  acknowledgment  that  our  dragoons  ; 
on  home  service  are  made  and  kept  up 
for  show  and  not  for  use.  That  they  . 
would  charge  as  did  the  famous  six  J 


I  hundred  in  “  the  valley  of  death,”  there 
can  not  be  the  slightest  doubt ;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  during  a  winter  cam- 
jMiign  their  horses  would  die  as  did  those 
of  our  t«valry  l)efore  St'hjisto|)ol  in  1 854— 
55.  In  sh(»rt,  before  either  English  dra¬ 
goons  or  their  horses  beccme  what  they 
,  ought  to  be,  a  great  and  vital  change  in 
every’  thing  except  the  courage  of  officers 
and  men  is  alrsolutely  necessary.  A  sol- 
I  dier  who  is  wanting  in  either  stout  heart 
or  strong  arm  is  not  worth  much  in  his 
■  profession ;  but  in  these  days  of  rifled 
cannon  and  needle  breech-loaders,  some* 
thing  more  than  mere  plu(rk  is  requisite, 
if  the  blow  struck  is  to  be  felt  by  the 
enemy. 

As  a  show-force  our  cavalry  is  splendid, 
but  it  has  not  the  qualifications  to  work 
out  what  would  Ire  reijuired  of  it  in  any 
campaign  where  there  was  even  a  chance 
of  hard  service.  Our  dragoons  are  fine, 
brave,  and  devoted  horsemen,  but  they 
have  not  in  them  that  which  makes  the 
good  light  cavalry  soldier ;  and  the 
sooner  the  reform  which  will  make  them 
as  good  in  their  own  8f)ecialty  as  our 
infantry,  artillery,  and  engineers  are  re¬ 
spectively  in  their  several  branches,  the 
l»etter  it  will  Ik;  for  the  service  at  large. 
An  army  w’ith  one  arm  wanting  in  many 
(jualifications,  can  never  be  deemed  per- 
fe<;t,  and  we  pay  far  too  imich  for  our 
land-forces  to  Ik;  content  with  any  thing 
short  of  [>erfection. 


Macmillan's  Magasins. 

REMINISCENCEvS  OF  EDINBURGH  UNI¬ 
VERSITY. 

Off  one  of  the  niain  streets  in  the  old 
town  of  Edinburgh,  at  a  sjiot  where  you 
•would  not  be  apt  to  look  for  it.  lies  the 
large  block  of  building  occupied  by  Ed¬ 
inburgh  University.  It  is  a  modern 
structure,  in  the  Graeco-Italian  style, 
erected  at  a  very  great  cost  between 
1789  and  1834,  in  lieu  of  the  older  edi¬ 
fices  which  had  served  for  the  university 
from  its  foundation  by  James  VI.  in 
1582.  Entering  from  the  street  by  a 
portico  with  Doric  columns,  you  find 
yourself  in  a  spacious,  cold,  gray  quad¬ 
rangle,  fringed  round  with  a  raised  and 
balustraded  stone  walk,  whence  at  va¬ 
rious  points  doors  and  flights  of  steps 
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give  aocesa  the  library,  the  tniiseuma, 
and  the  claaa-rooms  of  the  four  tacultiea  j 
of  Theology,  l^w.  Medicine,  and  the 
Arts.  Into  tluH  quadnuigle  flock  at  the  ' 
beginning  of  every  November  the  stu- ! 
denta,  to  the  numl)er  in  late  years  of 
from  1,200  to  1,500  in  all,  who  are  then  ; 
to  commence,  in  one  or  other  of  the  fac-  ‘ 
ulties,  their  annual  five  months  of  attend-  i 
ance  on  the  classes.  For  the  Scottish  ' 
universities  dift'er  from  the  English  in  ! 
this,  that,  whereas  the  English  have  three  ; 
terms  of  stiuly  in  the  year,  extending  j 
from  October  to  June,  the  Si'ottish  crush  | 
the  entire  work  of  the  year  (save  that ; 
there  are  certain  sjKHual  summer  courses) ! 
into  the  five  winter  months  l>etween  the  ' 
begitming  of  November  and  the  begin-  : 
ning  of  April.  Of  the  students  who  thus  j 
every  November  ap|>ear  in  the  university  ' 
quadrangle,  making  it  once  more  busy  | 
atU'r  its  unearthly  summer  quiet,  by  tiir 
the  greatest  proportion  are  of  that  faculty  ! 
of  arts  which  is  preliminary  to  all  the 
three  professions  in  common.  Next  in  i 
numl>er  are  the  students  of  me<licine;  | 
then  those  of  law;  and  the  students  of 
theology  are  much  the  fewest.  The  pro¬ 
fessors  in  each  laculty  are  in  approxi- ' 
mate,  but  not  exact,  proportion  to  its ' 
relative  number  of  students.  There  are  ■ 
now  four  professors  in  theology,  six  in ' 
law,  fourteen  in  medicine,  and  twelve  in 
arts,  making  a  total  teacliing  bo<ly  of 
thirty-six  professors,  in  adtlition  to  the 
principal.  The  students  in  each  faculty 
are  gjithered  from  far  and  wide.  A  con- 
sideniblc  nucleus  in  ejich  consists  of  Ed-  ! 
inburgh  natives  or  residents.  Of  the  rest 
many  are  from  other  parts  of  Scotland; 
but  a  goodly  projtortion  are  from  Eng¬ 
land,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies.  There 
is  no  means  of  discriminating  the  stu- : 
dents  of  the  different  faculties  from  each  ' 
other,  so  long  Jis  they  are  wending  their 
way  to  the  college  portico  from  the  sur-  i 
rounding  streets,  unless  it  be  by  the  com- ' 
panitive  juvenility  of  most  of  the  stu-  i 
dents  of  arts,  and  by  those  minute  jJiysi-  | 
ognomic  differences  which  enable  an  * 
expert  to  distinguish  a  jolly  young  me<l-  | 
ical  from  a  ju'ematurely  sharp  leguleian, 
and  either  from  the  solemn  dedicatee  to  : 
divinity.  Nor,  indoeil,  is  there  any  means 
in  Edinburgh  of  distinguishing  between  ' 
town  and  gown  in  the  streets  at  all.  The 
taste  of  nn^ern  Athens  has  disdained,  or  | 


long  discarded,  any  academic 'costume 
for  the  students.  While  in  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  the  townsmen,  awtnl  by  the 
constant  stream  of  caps  and  gowns,  must 
feel  themselves  but  as  Vaisyas  and  Sud- 
ras  in  a  city  of  the  Hrahmms,  and  while 
in  all  the  Scottish  university-towns,  ex¬ 
cept  Edinburgh,  the  streets  in  winter 
days  are  niiule  ])ictures(jue  by  the  tar- 
seen  bits  of  scarlet  on  the  biicks  of  the 
students  of  arts,  in  Edinfuirgh  you  might 
walk  about  the  stret'ts  all  <lay  w'ithout 
know'ing  that  there  was  a  student  in  it. 

On  the  whole,  to  a  stranger-student 
from  any  other  part  of  Scotland  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  Edinburgh  University,  on  his 
first  arrival,  and  for  some  time  afterward, 
do  seem  unsocial.  It  is  not  only  that  the 
students  do  not  reside  in  the  university, 
meet  at  no  common  table,  live  in  no  sets 
of  chaml)ers  built  for  the  puqmse,  but 
ai*e  scattered  all  over  the  town,  where 
they  w'ill  and  how  they  will,  in  lo<lging8 
or  with  relatives.  In  this  the  Univensity 
of  Edinburgh  does  not  differ  from  the 
other  Scottish  universities.  Nor  does  the 
absence  of  academic  costume  contribute 
much  to  the  feeling,  though  it  may  con¬ 
tribute  somewhat.  It  is  partly  the  nu¬ 
merousness  of  the  students,  preventing 
them  from  ever  seeing  themselves  all 
together,  and  obliging  their  dispersion 
into  ela.sses,  meeting  simultaneously  and 
inde)>endejitly  at  all  sorts  of  horn's ;  an<l 
])artly,  I  think,  it  is  the  chill  elegance  of 
the  quadi-angle  itself.  For  a  stranger- 
.student,  after  a  walk  in  a  dull  November 
morning  through  a  city  all  otherwise 
strange,  to  an-ive  for  the  first  time  in 
this  (juadi'angle,  with  its  columns,  its 
balustradtsl  stone  walk,  and  its  doors 
leading  he  knows  not  whither,  is  per¬ 
haps  a  uni(pie  exjMjrience  of  inquisitive¬ 
ness  stniggling  with  loneliness.  He  feels 
that  he  is  committed  to  a  mode  of  life  of 
which  the  jK>ssibilities  are  undisccrned, 
and,  in  retrudging  his  way  throtigh  the 
sti-eets,  thinking  of  it  all,  he  wonders 
what  is  to  come  of  it.  Wliat  is  to  come 
of  it !  There  is  to  c«)me  of  it,  if  all  goes 
well,  and  the  conmK:tion  with  the  uni¬ 
versity  lasts  long  enough,  a  love  for  the 
university,  and  a  pride  in  having  be- 
longe<i  to  it,  as  great  as  any  man  can  feel 
any  where  for  the  place  where  he  has 
been  educattni.  Not  even  the  affection 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  for  their 
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universities,  or  for  the  particular  collecjea  ! 
where  they  had  rooms  on  well-reinem- : 
bered  stairs,  tsan  exceed  that  which  the  : 
aluinui  of  Edinburgh  University'  bear  to 
it,  thoucrh  their  recollections  of  it  are  not ! 
of  residence  within  Its  M’alls,  but  chiefly  I 
of  attendance  on  their  a])pointed  classes  ' 
in  it  for  three  or  four  consecutive  win- ; 
ters.  For  the  university  was  not  only  ! 
the  buil«lin!»,  but  the  whole  student-lim 
of  wliich  the  building  was  the  centre,  i 
The  walks  and  talks  with  fellow-students  i 
all  over  the  city  and  about  its  suburbs, 
no  less  than  the  solitary  readings  and  ru- ' 
ininations  of  individual  students  at  their  . 
firesides,  were  part  of  the  university,  and 
ha4i  their  occasion  and  inspiration  from 
within  its  walls.  And  within  the  walls 
themselves  what  memorable  things  ha|>- 
]»ene<i !  What  enthusiasms  swept  round  ' 
the  cold  quadiangle,  what  glorious  scenes  i 
there  were  in  its  class-rooms,  what  va- ' 
ried  excitement  was  there  communicated,  ; 
what  friendships  were  formed,  what 
breaks  there  were  into  the  wo<m18  and  i 
forests  of  knowledge,  showing  xdstas 
altmg  which  it  might  be  a  delight  to  ca- ! 
reer  throughout  a  long  future,  till  only 
the  sunset  of  life  should  close  in  tlie  eii-  I 
chantment !  I 

Much  of  the  peculiar  power  and  dis-  i 
tinction  of  the  E<linburgh  University  has  ! 
cotisisteil  in  its  having  generally  had 
among  its  professors  contem|»oraneou8ly  I 
two  or  three  men,  not  merely  of  admira-  j 
ble  working  ability,  but  of  exceptional , 
genius  or  grt*!itne8s.  The  professorial ! 
system,  on  which  this,  like  the  other  i 
Scottish  universities,  is  constituted,  cer¬ 
tainly  has  its  drawba<-ks.  In  these  mod¬ 
ern  times,  when  the  whole  encyclopjedia 
of  knowledge,  in  every  department,  is  ac¬ 
cessible  in  b(X)ks,  colleges  and  universi- ! 
ties,  it  may  be  plausibly  argued,  are  either 
of  no  use,  or  are  of  use  only  in  so  far  as  , 
they  orgiinize  the  business  of  private ' 
reading,  j)romote  it,  direct  it,  make  it 
more  ac'curate  and  exqiii.site,  and  sur-  j 
round  it  with  splendid  moral  and  senti¬ 
mental  accompaniment*.  To  some  ex-  | 
tent,  in  the  English  universities,  they 
have  contbrmed  to  this  notion  of  the  , 
universities  as  a  means  for  organizing,  i 
mding,  and  drilling  private  perseverance 
in  reding.  They  8}>eak  there  of  reading  ' 
mathematics,  reading  physics,  reading , 
chemistry,  reading  political  economy,  j 


[May, 

Tlie  phra.se,  in  this  generalized  sense,  is 
unknown  in  Scotland.  Pinkerton’s  com¬ 
plaint,  made  seventy  years  ago,  that  his 
countrymen,  with  plenty  of  natural  in¬ 
genuity,  were  unable  to  turn  it  to  sub¬ 
stantial  account  for  lat'k  of  a  sufficient 
nutriment  of  learning,  and  were  often 
whiriing  their  ingenuity  elal)orately  in 
racuo,  IS  true  in  a  great  measure  yet. 
Connected  with  this  deficiency,  partly  as 
cause,  and  partly  as  effect,  is  that  profes¬ 
sorial  system  in  the  Scottish  universities 
according  to  which  knowledge  in  the 
great  subjet^ts  of  lil)eral  stiuly  is  sui>- 
posed  to  l)e  ac<iuiix*d  by  listening  to 
courses  of  lectures  on  those  subjects,  pre- 
paiini  and  delivered  by  men  who  have 
made  them  especially  their  own.  Aware 
of  the  defwts  of  this  [trofessorial  method, 
the  Scottish  universities  have  re<‘ently 
been  taking  jwiins  to  remedy  them,  not 
only  by  an  increa.se^l  use  of  that  spur  of 
examinations  of  which  there  has  been  so 
general  an  jipplication  of  late  throughout 
the  country,  i)ut  also  by  introducing  as 
much  of  the  tutorial  method  as  ])088ible 
in  aid  of  the  pn)fessorial.  And  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  one  whose  experience 
is  wide  enough  to  enable  him  fully  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  merits  of  both  methoils,  but 
will  maint.aiu  the  enonnous  superiority, 
in  certain  circumstances,  and  for  ceitain 
effects,  of  the  professorial  over  the  tu¬ 
torial.  It  is  not  only  that  the  majority 
of  young  men  will  not  and  do  not  read, 
and  that  it  is  at  least  something  if  these 
are  physically  detained  for  a  session  or 
two  in  a  room  where  certain  orders  of 
notions  are  kept  sounding  in  the  air,  and 
where,  unless  they  are  deaf,  they  must 
imbibe  something  of  them.  In  addition 
to  this  there  is  the  fact  that  certain  sub- 
jei-ts — they  are  those,  I  think,  which  do 
not  consist  so  much  of  a  J►er|)etually  in¬ 
creasing  a(!cumulation  of  matter  as  of  a 
moving  orb  of  ideas,  undergoing  internal 
changes— do  admit  of  l>eing  more  efl’ect- 
ively  learned,  with  something  like  sym¬ 
metry  and  completeness,  from  comi)etent 
oral  exposition  to  large  numbers  at  once, 
than  from  reading  under  tutorial  sujier- 
intemience.  But,  whether  in  these  sub¬ 
jects  or  in  any  others,  the  grand  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  professorial  system  lies  in  the 
chance  it  affords  of  the  appearance  of 
men  of  great  intellectual  power  in  a  po¬ 
sition,  relatively  to  the  rising  generation, 
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of  the  utmoHt  conceivable  influence.  No¬ 
where  is  there  such  an  action  and  reac¬ 
tion  of  mind,  such  a  kindling  and  inain- 
teiiaiux;  of  hi^h  intellectual  enthusia.sm, 
as  in  a  university  class-room,  where  a 
teacher  whose  heart  is  in  his  work  sees 
d-ay  Jitter  day  Ijefore  him  a  crowded  au- 
dieui«  of  the  same  youths  on  the  same 
benches,  eajrer  to  listen,  and  to  carrj’ ; 
away  what  they  can  in  their  note-books. 
Nowhere  is  a  man  more  likely  to  lie 
rouseil  himself  by  the  interest  of  his  sul)- 
jei't,  ami  nowhere  are  the  conditions  so 
favorable  for  the  e.vjK.Hlitious  and  |»ermii- 
iient  conveyance,  not  only  of  his  doc- ' 
trines,  but  of  the  whole  im.age  of  liim- 
self  into  other  minds.  Whenever,  aiv 
cordingly,  it  does  chance  that  men  of 
cx»a?ptionally  powerf’ul  jjersonality  are 
found  in  this  }M>sition,  there  society  has 
the  lienefit  of  a  didactic  use  of  these 
men  incalculably  more  energetic  and  in- 1 
tiinaU*  than  if  they  liad  been  confliuHl  to  | 
authorship,  or  to  that  comjianitively  i 
cooler  exercise  of  |)erson.al  influence  for 
which  conversation  in  short  flights  with  ; 
a  few  at  a  time  attbrds  opportunity.  Now,  ' 
il’  we  were  to  look  for  the  university  i 
whose  history  luis  afforded  the  most ; 
Bti'iking  illustrations  of  this  matchle.ss ; 
advantage  of  the  jirofessoriiil  system,  i 
what  university  would  suggest  itself 
sooner  than  that  of  Edinburgh  f  There 
may  have  lieen  other  universities  where 
till  lately  the  drill  in  Latin  and  (iret*k, 
and  the  general  habits  of  class-work, 
were  more  exact,  sound,  and  business¬ 
like.  But  there  luis  been  no  university 
more  conspicuously  fortunate  in  the  pos¬ 
session  alwJiys  of,  sjiy  tw'o  or  three  or 
four  men  simultaneously,  of  the  highest 
wer,  sheilding  lustre  over  the  whole 
dy  of  their  colleagues,  jind  exercising 
an  influeiK*e  incalculaldy  lK*yond  tliat  of 
ordinary  scholastic  ix‘ckoning. 

Two  or  three  iind  twenty  years  ago 
one  of  the  great  Jittnictious  in  Edinburgh 
University  was  the  class-room  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  called  the  Divinity  Hall.  It 

was  on  the  light  of  the  qujuirangle,  im¬ 
mediately  after  entering  through  the  por¬ 
tico  trom  the  street,  and  the  access  to  it 
w'as.  by  a  nairow  flight  of  stone  stall's 
leading  to  a  kind  of  stone  gallery  looking 
ujHin  the  quaiirangle.  In  this  stone  gal¬ 
lery,  or  alxmt  the  portico  and  quadi  angle, 
would  be  lounging  at  an  early  hour  in  the 


forenoon,  waiting  the  doctor's  arrival, 
the  members  of  his  audience.  They  were 
mostly  young  Scotsmen  of  from  eighteen 
to  five  iind  twenty,  destined  for  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Kirk ;  but  there  was  a  considerable 
sprinkling  of  youiig  Irish  Presbyterians, 
together  with  a  grouji  of  oldish  military 
ofHcers,  who,  after  their  service  in  India 
or  elsewhere,  had  settled  for  the  <|uiet 
evenings  of  their  lives  in  Edinburgh, 
and,  partly  to  while  away  the  time,  [uirtly 
from  a  creditable  interest  in  theological 
matters  awakened  at  last  in  their  grizzled 
mMliik's,  hiwl  taken  to  attending  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers’  lectures.  OccasionjUly  there  would 
be  a  stninger  or  two  of  distinction. 
Punctujilly,  a  few  minutes  before  the 
hour,  the  doctor  would  arrive  among  the 
gathereil  groups  exjiecting  him.  His 
luiinner  on  arriving  wjis  generally  hurried 
and  ahstuit,  and  he  dissipjiejiri'd  at  once 
into  his  vestry  or  jinte-niom,  there  to  put 
on  his  gown,  jind  his  little  white  Geneva 
bands,  a  pair  of  which  he  usually  kept  in 
an  odd  brown-covered  old  volume  of 
Leibnitz,  tluit  lay  handy  for  the  puiqxjse 
on  a  side-tJible.  Sometimes  one  or  two 
of  the  strangei's  would  follow  the  docitor 
into  the  vestry  to  bid  him  good-morning 
Ijefore  lecture,  but  he  did  not  like  the  in- 
trusioji.  Meanwhile,  the  doors  of  the 
hall  bitving  been  oj>ened,  the  audience 
bad  entered  Jiinl  filled  it.  It  was  more 
like  a  tlingy,  ill-contrivtsl  little  chajHil, 
than  a  class-room,  having  a  gallery  niised 
on  iron  pillars  over  the  back  rows  of 
seats,  so  as  to  darken  them,  and  a  pul]>it 
opposite  this  gallery  rising  to  a  level 
with  it.  The  student.s,  ]»roperly  so  called, 
the  numljer  of  whom  wjis  from  one  hun¬ 
dred  to  one  hundred  iind  thirty,  occupied 
the  seats  below,  clejir  of  and  under  the 
gallery ;  aiid  in  the  comparatively  empty 
gjillery,  not  much  mintleil  of  the  doctor, 
who  generally  looke<l  downwards  to  Ids 
students,  s;it  the  strangers  of  distinction 
and  the  military  vetenins.  Emerging 
from  the  vestry  by  its  private  entrance 
into  the  hall,  the  doctor,  now  in  ids  gown 
and  bauds,  still  rather  burned  and  absent- 
looking,  mounted  the  pulpit,  a  sight  for 
any  pliysiognoiuist  to  see.  Then  gen¬ 
erally,  after  a  very  i)rief  prayer,  which  he 
read  from  a  slip  of  pjiper,  but  in  such  a 
way  that  you  could  hardly  detect  he  wa* 
residing,  the  business  of  the  hour  began. 
Not  uiifrequeutly,  however,  it  would  turn 
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out  that  he  had  forgotten  aomething,  I 
and,  iniittenng  aoine  haaty  intimation  to  I 
tliat  etfe<*t,  instead  of  the  ex|K*cted  first 
words  of  his  pi-ayer — onw,  I  am  told,  it 
was  tiiis  surpiising  cominunicution,  de¬ 
livered  with  both  his  thumbs  up  to  his 
mouth,  “  My  artificial  teeth  have  gone 
wrong” — he  would  descend  agmn  from 
the  pulpit  and  go  bai'kto  his  vestry.  On 
such  occasions  it  was  a  chance  if  he  did 
not  come  u})on  one  or  two  late  corners 
availing  themselves  of  that  quiet  means  j 
of  entrance,  engaged  while  they  <iid  so  j 
in  the  interesting  process  of  measuring  j 
their  heads  with  his  by  furtively  examiii- , 
ing  and  trying  on  his  vast  haU  Sup]H)se  j 
ail  right,  however,  and  the  lecture  bt,‘gun.  i 
It  was  a  jrerfwtly  uni<|ue  jK*rlbnnance —  I 
every  le<*tuix^  a  rtweiatirm,  though  within  ! 
ao  small  and  <lingy  a  cha).K‘l,  of  all  that ' 
the  world  at  large  had  come  to  womler  I 
at  in  Chalmers.  For  the  most  part  he  I 
sat  and  rt'ad,  either  fioin  his  manuscript 
or  from  some  of  his  printtsl  Isroks,  from 
which  he  hurl  a  most  dexterous  art  of 
hel{»ing  hinjself  to  relevant  ]»assagi*a —  ' 
sat  an«i  rearl,  however,  with  such  a  grow- 1 
ing  excitement  of  voice  and  manner,  that ' 
wiiether  he  was  ri'mling  or  not  reading 
was  never  thought  of.  lJut  every  j»ow 
and  then  he  would  intemi)>t  his  I'enrling, 
and,  standing  up,  and  catching  off  his 
sjKH’tacles,  so  that  they  hung  from  his 
little  finger,  he  would  interject,  with 
much  gesticulation,  and  sometimes  with 
a  Hushing  of  the  fiu'e,  an*l  an  audible 
stamping  of  the  foot,  some  little  pjissage 
of  extemjKjre  expo.sition  or  outburst.  lS«) 
one  Iwtiire  }Misse<l  in  which  the  class  was 
not  again  and  again  agitated  by  one  of 
those  nervous  shocks  which  came  from 
Chalmers’  oratory  whenever  ami  alM)ut 
wliatsoever  he  s}K>ke  in  other  public  pla¬ 
ces.  C'lamors  of  applaus<>  had,  indeed, 
be<*ome  habitual  in  the  class-rtsmi ;  and 
as,  in  spite  of  their  a])]>arent  indwortnis- 
ness  in  such  a  place,  they  were  justifiable 
by  the  audience  on  the  phiin  principle, 
“If  you  lecture  like  that,  therj  we  mu.st 
listen  like  this,”  he  had  lK.*en  obliged  to  : 
let  them  occur.  Only  at  the  natural  mo¬ 
ments,  however,  would  he  tolerate  such 
inteiTuptions.  He  was  sensitive  to  even 
a  whis]»er  at  other  times,  and  kept  all 
imj)eriously  hushed  by  an  authority  that 
did  not  need  to  ass(>rt  itself.  To  describe 
the  matter  of  his  lectures  would  be  more 


difficult  than  to  give  an  idea  of  their 
fornj.  It  was  called  theology,  an<l  there 
certainly  was  a  due  attempt  to  go  over 
the  topics  of  a  theological  course,  with 
frequent  references  to  Hutler,  I’alcy,  Jon¬ 
athan  Edwards,  the  “Theologia  Eleno- 
ticJi”  of  Turretin,  and,  byway  of  general 
text-lM)ok,  to  Dr.  (TtH)rge  Hill's  Ler-tures 
in  Divinity.  Hut  really  it  w:is  a  (bourse 
of  Chalmers  himself,  qnd  of  Chalmers  in 
Jill  his  chai’acfers.  Within  two  or  three 
consecutive  sr'ssions,  if  not  in  one,  every 
listener  was  sure  to  1ki  led  so  completely, 
and  with  s<»  much  commotion,  through 
the  whole  round  of  Chalmers’  favorite 
ideas,  that,  if  he  rtunained  ignorant  of 
any  one  of  them  or  unsjituratrsl  with 
some  tincture  of  them  all,  it  i*ould  only 
1h!  iKM’ause  he  was  a  miracle  of  im(>as- 
siveness.  Hut  through  all  and  over  all 
■was  the  influence  of  a  nature  morally  so 
great  that  by  no  array  ami  expositioti  of 
its  ide.as,  rcpeatinl  never  so  ofleti,  could 
it  Ik)  exhaustisl,  and  by  no  inv«*ntory  of 
them  repit‘senU‘<l.  Merely  t<)  look  at  him 
<lay  af\<-r  <lay  was  a  lilKMal  education. 

One  of  (Mialmers'  colleagues  in  the 
thisilogic.al  faculty  of  the  univeraity  (in 
which  faculty  there  were  then  but  thn« 
professors  in  all)  was  a  certain  clerical 
old  gentleman,  with  a  great  s<|uab  bald 
head,  fat  pinkish-white  chteks,  j»ortly 
and  jnmctiliously  clean  general  appear¬ 
ance,  and  very  fat  calves  ne:itly  encasesl 
in  black  stm^kings,  who  professed  to 
teach  the  Oriental  languages.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  little  1  have  to  say  of  him,  I 
need  not  name  him  ;  but  we  used  to  call 
him  sometimes  “The  Habbi,”  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  his  Orientalism  generally,  and 
sometimes  “  Waw,”  from  a  eertain  o<*- 
cult  idea  of  the  fitness  of  the  name  of 
one  of  the  Hebrew  letters,  as  pronounced 
by  himself,  to  represent  the  total  worth 
of  his  existence.  How  so  fat-face<l  ami 
])lacid  a  man,  in  such  spccklessly  clean 
linen  and  apjiarel,  should  havebien  wrtiear 
an  approach  to  Inutility  |K*rsonified,  I  do 
not  know;  but,  to  this  day,  when  I  think 
of  the  niatter,  it  is  one  of  the  mos‘t  baffling 
problems  that  have  come  across  me  per¬ 
sonally,  what  reason  there  was,  I  will 
not  say  ft)r  the  rabbi’s  existence  on  earth, 
but  for  his  existence  in  the  position  of 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  He  had  been 
appointed  to  the  ]>o8t  as  long  ago  as 
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1813,  and  I  suppose  there  were  then 
f«ome  authorities  whose  business  it  W’as 
to  make  such  appointments.  It  was 
within  our  knowleajife  also  that  he  was 
the  widower  of  a  lady  who  had  been  of 
some  distinction  &s  a  novelist  at  a  time 
when  lady-novelists  were  rarer  than  they 
are  now,  that  he  cherishtMl  her  memory 
in  his  old  a<;e  with  a  fond  an<l  fiiithful 
affection,  and  that,  in  his  own  house,  he 
was  a  kindly,  innocent  old  jfcntleman, 
who  had  one  or  two  |)et  cats,  and  fed 
them  at  his  breakfji.'it -table.  Moreover  he 
ha<l  l)een  a  jtarish  clergyman — in  w'hich 
cajKM'ity,  for  auj;ht  I  know,  he  may  have 
bt*eii  most  exemplary  and  worthy  of  all 
resjH'ct.  I  speak  of  him  only  as  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Oriental  Languajj^es ;  and  in  the 
conjoint  names  of  Oesenius,  Henan,  and 
Max  Muller,  I  will  have  my  say  about 
the  rabbi,  dea<l  though  he  is,  in  this  ca-  ^ 
pa«‘ity.  For  thirty-five  years  he  was  the 
man  u|K)n  whom  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
de|>en(hHl,  so  far  as  the  nuitropolitan  uni- 
vei'sity  w.as  concerned,  for  the  teaehing 
of  Ilebrt'w,  Syria«’,  Chahlee,  and  Persic. 

I  forget  whether  Ambic  wjis  incliKhnl  in 
liis  course,  Imt  it  is  all  the  same  whether 
it  was  or  not.  As  for  the  Syriac,  the 
ChaldiH?,  and  the  Persic,  if  the  Syriac., 
Chaldet*,  ainl  Persic  alphatiets  had  bt«n 
writU'ii  out  on  pieces  of  pa|K‘r,  and  these 

1)ieces  of  paper  had  l)oen  steeptsl  in  a 
HU’ket  of  water,  and  each  stinlent  of  the 
rabbi's  ha<l  dntnk  a  tumblert'ul  of  the 
water,  that  would  have  been  al>out  the 
metaphorical  nieasure  of  the  Syriac,  the 
Chaldee,  and  the  Persic  that  the  rabbi 
contrive<l  to  impart.  Put  take  the  He¬ 
brew,  on  which  natunilly  w’ould  l)e  laid 
the  stress.  We  were,  I  can  answer  for  ^ 
it,  a  docile  set  of  students,  w'illing,  and 
even  eager,  to  leani  any  thing  that  offered 
itself  with  a  touch  of  human  interest ;  j 
and  we  were  Itound  bv  nile  to  attend  the  ' 
rabbi  two  years.  \  et  I  undertake  to 
say,  with  the  most  liteml  exactness,  that,  ; 
so  far  as  it  de]>ende<l  on  attendance  on  ! 
the  rabbi  during  these  two  years,  ail  that  i 
was  acquired,  or  that  it  was  po.s8ible  to  j 
acquire,  of  Hebrew  scholarship  might ; 
have  been  acquired  by  six  evenings  of, 
sleepy  ins|>cction  of  the  Hebrew  gram-  ! 
mar  and  the  Hebrew  Bible  at  home,  j 
What  do  I  rememlxT  of  the  cla.s8t  ij 
remember  the  rabbi  in  liis  chair,  looking  i 
listless  and  pliicidly  peevish,  as  if  be ; 
Nkw  Skkies — VoL.  L,  Na  5. 


thought  the  whole  thing  a  discomfort, 
and  wanted  to  be  home  to  his  cats.  I 
remember  the  insipidity  of  the  Hebrew 
according  to  his  wretched  system  of  pro¬ 
nunciation,  which  neglected  the  points, 
stuck  in  an  indefinite  sound  of  the  vowel 
e  between  every  two  consecutive  conso¬ 
nants,  and  made  the  great  unutterable 
name  sound  as  a  series  of  the  feeblest 
human  vowels,  IKUK.  I  remember  that, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  easy  to  be 
accounted  for  apart  from  the  rabbi’s  in¬ 
fluence,  none  of  us,  w’hen  called  up  to 
read  to  the  rabbi,  could  construe  or  trans¬ 
late  three  linos  of  Hebrew,  unless  he  had 
a  tom  leaf  of  the  English  Bible  clandes¬ 
tinely  insertcHl  in  the  llebrew  volume  by 
way  of  help.  I  remember,  in  short,  that 
it  was  a  disgust  and  wearint'ss  to  us  all, 
and  that  from  no  fault  of  our  own,  but 
a  j)crfectly  just  estimate  of  the  jwjssibili- 
ties  here  afn)rded  us  by  a  grt*at  univer¬ 
sity,  for  fees  which  we  had  pai<l  down, 
of  learning  what  we  were  comjHilled  at 
least  to  profe.sa  to  learn  within  its  walls. 
l*erhaps  my  own  most  vivid  recollections 
of  the  rabbi’s  class-room  are  of  letters  to 
friends  which  I  wrote  in  it,  by  way  of  an 
economy  of  time  that  wouhi  otherwise 
have  been  useless,  and  of  a  large  course 
of  reading,  on  the  same  principle,  in 
lxK)ks  of  witchcraft,  which  I  took  with 
me  for  the  purjKise,  lK*ginning  with  De¬ 
foe’s  “  History  of  the  Devil.”  In  justice 
to  myself,  I  must  beg  the  reader  to  be¬ 
lieve  that,  from  mere  respect  of  routine, 
I  would  have  given  the  work  of  the  class 
the  preference,  had  I  lx*€n  able  to  see 
there  was  any.  Now  there  would  be  no 
need  for  such  behavior.  The  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  instniction  in  Hebrew  and  its  cog¬ 
nates  now  fumishtHl  by  the  Scottish  uni¬ 
versities  are  as  good,  I  lielieve,  as  any  in 
the  kingdom ;  and  in  Edinburgh  Uni¬ 
versity  there  has  been  recently  founded, 
in  addition  to  the  general  chair  for  the 
Oriental  languages,  a  sjiecial  chair  for 
Sanscrit. 

The  remmning  colleague  of  Dr.  Cham¬ 
bers,  using  the  same  class-room  as  the 
rabbi,  but  at  a  different  hour,  and  for  a 
class  much  more  numerous  and  a  thousand 
times  more  radiant,  was  Dr.  David 
Welsh,  I*rofes8or  of  Ecclesiastical  Histo¬ 
ry.  Of  this  man  there  remains  a  fine 
and  high,  if  not  a  wide,  memory  among 
his  countrymen,  and  most  justly  so.  He 
83 
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was  considerably  the  youngest  of  the 
three  colleagues,  being,  at  the  time  of 
which  I  speak,  forty-six  or  forty-seven 
years  of  age.  He  was  a  thin,  spare, 
weak-chesttsi  man,  of  middle  height,  or 
less,  with  a  delicately  blond  complexion 
and  wanty  light  hair,  a  finely-shaiHsl 
he:id  of  the  erect  tj’pe,  a  grave  expression 
of  countenan(^,  and  a  {>e<'uliar  habit  of 
knitting  his  brows  and  comigating  his 
eyelids  as  he  B]>oke,  but  very  ca]>iible  of 
a  kindly  laugh,  which  ran  over  his  fact* 
like  a  gleam,  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
flash  of  his  upper  teeth.  His  appearance, 
and  e8|)ecially  his  narrow'  chest,  indicated 
recanous  health,  and  indeetl  it  was 
nown  that  from  his  youth  he  ha«l  given 
signs  of  ))ulmouary  w'e:ikness,  and  that 
more  reta?ntly  he  had  been  warned  of 
heart-disease.  Although  on  these  grounds 
he  had  to  take  precautions  which  made 
him  more  of  a  recluse  than  was  natural 
for  one  in  his  position,  and,  although  in 
particulju'  the  exercise  of  speaking  was 
mfticult  for  him,  the  result  as  regardetl 
his  class  was  no  impairing  of  his  efficien¬ 
cy,  but  only  some  j)eculiaritie8  in  his 
manner  as  a  lecturer.  He  hardly  trustcnl 
at  all  to  extempore  discourse,  and  in  any 
attem]>t  of  the  kind  hesitattnl  and  stam¬ 
mered,  and  kept  up  a  dry  cleai'ing  of  his 
throat,  and  jirolonging  of  syllable  after 
syllable,  that  would  have  been  painful 
but  for  his  always  hitting  on  something 
right  and  emphatic  at  last.  In  reading 
thera  was  not,  of  course,  this  painful 
hesitation,  and  the  labor  w'liich  the  act  of 
sufficiently  loud  speaking  then  cost  him 
only  impartcHl  a  sense  of  his  conscientious 
earnestness,  and  sometimes  an  effect  as 
of  eloquence.  He  had  l)een  apjK)inted  to 
the  Church-History  chair  in  the  year 
1831,  having  been,  before  that,  minister 
for  several  years  of  one  of  the  jiarishes  of 
Glasgow,  and  before  that  again,  minister 
of  the  retirwl  country  ]»arish  of  Cross- 
michael  in  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

The  most  notable  portion  of  Welsh’s 
life,  and  that  on  account  of  which  many 
who  might  have  cared  little  for  his  clen- 
cal  quality  w'ould  have  looked  at  him 
with  interest,  had  been  the  ten  years  of 
his  youth  from  1810  to  1820,  before  he  , 
had  been  aj  (pointed  to  Crossmichat*! ' 
parish.  During  these  ten  years,  he  had  | 
been  on  terms  <(f  the  most  familiar  friend-  ' 
ship  with  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  tlie  meta- 1 


physician.  He  liad  first  set'n  Brown  in 
the  w'inter  of  1800-10,  when  Brown  for 
the  second  time  did  tem](orai'y  duty  for 
Dugald  Stewart  in  the  Moral  Philosophy 
class  in  hMinburgh  University.  Welsh 
was  then  a  lad  of  sixteen,  uj)  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  from  his  native  Dumfriesshire  to 
attend  the  classes,  and  with  a  iiaiiiculurly 
keen  taste  for  logical  and  philosoi)hical 
studies.  Brown  at  oiumj  captivated  him. 
He  was  one  of  those,  of  whom  there 
were  many,  that  so  much  relished  Brown’s 
new,  brilliant,  and  analytical  style  of 
metaphysics  as  to  be  almost  sorry  when 
Stewart  resumed  duty,  and  projKulion- 
iitely  glad  when,  in  the  following  session. 
Brown  w!is  fonnally  apjiointed  colleague 
to  Stewart,  thenceforward  to  do  the 
whole  work,  while  Stewart  lived  on  as  a 
sleeping  ](ai1ner.  Would  not  the  day  of 
Stewart  and  his  sf)l(er  metaphysics  of  the 
old  school  be  over,  and  was  not  the  era 
of  a  new  and  more  daringly  Whig  meta- 
jihysics  alKdit  to  begin  1  Such  were  the 
expectations  of  many  su'dent  young  men 
alK)ut  E<linburgh,  in  what  hap](eued,  at 
any  rate,  to  be  the  great  comet  yeju', 
1811.  An  eminent  stirviving  friend  of 
Welsh  rememl»ers  how,  g<»ing  then  as  a 
Ijoy  in  the  evenings  to  see  young  W elsh 
in  his  lodgings  and  receive  lessons  from 
him,  he  use<l,  in  piissing  through  (ieorgo 
Siiuare,  to  look  up  with  never-cejising 
wonder  at  the  great  shining  meteor  taking 
up  such  a  spiice  in  the  heavens.  By  that 
‘  time  Welsh  had  attaiiUHl  the  desire  of  his 
heart  in  l>ecoining  privately  acquainted 
with  Brown  ;  and  during  the  remainder 
of  Brown’s  life,  Welsh,  gradually  advanc¬ 
ing  fnun  the  stjige  of  a  student  of  divini¬ 
ty  to  that  of  a  licensed  j>reacher  or  ]>rol)a- 
tioner  of  the  Scotti.sh  Kirk,  was  c<(ntinu- 
ally  in  the  comp.any  of  the  brilliant  meta¬ 
physician.  Every  other  evening,  when 
m  Edinburgh,  he  would  Ik*  one  of  the 
family-party  aroun<l  Brown’s  tea-table, 
hearing  his  cheerful  talk  with  his  mother 
and  sisters,  and  so  much  one  of  them  as 
to  l(«  consulted  even  alsiut  those  |MK*ms 
of  Brown  which  he  publislK*<l  in  succes¬ 
sion  alMKit  this  time,  and  which  he  read 
bt*fore  ](ublication  to  none  out  of  his  own 
ho»i8t*hold.  “  Penitus  domi  inspexi”  is 
Welsh’s  description  of  the  degree  of  his 
intimacy  witli  his  celebrattHl  friend  and 
senior,  m  words  quoted  from  I*liny  the 
younger,  w  here  he  speaks  of  a  like  friend- 
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ship  of  his,  “  Penitus  domi  ins])exi  amari- 
(nie  al>  eo  lal)omvi,  etsi  non  erat  lalwran- 
<luin.  Erat  oniin  obvius  et  expositus, 
]>lonns(pic  huinanitatc  quam  jiran'epit. 
At<pie  utinam  sic  i]»se  spcin  quam  de  me 
concepit  impleverim  ut,”  etc.  What  may 
have  Ikhui  the  nature  of  the  ho|)e  which 
lirown  had  formed  of  Welsh’s  future . 
career  can  only  luj  tpiessed.  When ' 
lirown  die<l  of  consumption  at  Hrompton, 
in  April,  1820,  at  the  aj?e  of  forty-two, 
his  surviving  friend — who  ha<l  lK>en  the 
last  to  bid  him  farewell  in  Kdinburgb, 
and  who  always  remembered  the  sad 
leave-taking  as  one  of  the  greatest  griefs 
of  his  life — was  but  a  youth  of  six-and- 
twenty,  a  probationer  of  the  Scottish 
Kirk,  whose  sole  apjK?ariinoe8  in  any 
ehaiuoter  of  his  own  had  l>een  in  a  few 
stray  writings  for  periodicals.  His  real 
outfit  for  the  future  was  his  enthusiasm 
for  Prown,  and  the  rejuitation  which 
descended  to  him  of  having  bwn  Prown’s 
friend.  These  he  carried  with  him,  in 
1821,  to  the  country  ]»arish  of  Cross- 
niichael,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  strong 
intert'st  in  jdirenology,  as  then  taken  up 
and  exi>ounded  in  Edinburgh  by  Messi-s.  ' 
(teorge  and  Andrew  Coml>e.  In  ])hre- 
nology  he  had  begun  to  disi-ern  the  ]>rom- 
ise  of  a  science  that  should  corroborate 
some  of  Prown’s  ])sychologi('al  sjKH'ula- 
tions,  and  even  lend  a  new  method  for 
the  study  of  the  human  mind. 

Of  a  familv  in  whu'h  the  strong  Scot¬ 
tish  form  ot  piety  was  hereditary,  aiul 
lK*ing  also  sincerely  “Evangelical”  in 
his  views  of  Christian  theology,  Welsh 
was  able,  in  his  parish  of  Crossmichael, 
to  combine,  to  an  extent  that  might 
have  been  thought  difficult  iK'forehand, 
the  character  of  a  zealous  and  devout 
]»astor  of  “  Evangelic.al”  sentiments  with 
that  of  a  devout  disciple  of  Prown’s 
|»hilosophy,  and  a  seeker  after  light  even 
in  the  new  wrebral  physiology  of  Call 
and  the  t’omlH»s.  He  was  known,  also, 
generally  as  a  young  (dergyman  of  schol¬ 
arly  tastes,  and  more  fastidious  than 
usual  in  his  efforts  after  a  classical  Eng¬ 
lish  style.  Of  his  intellectual  and  lit¬ 
erary  qualities  the  public  had  the  means 
of  judging  when  he  publisheil,  in  1826, 
that  biognijihy  of  Prown  which  had  for 
some  time  been  exjiected  from  him.  It 
was  an  octavo  volume,  entitled,  “  Ac¬ 
count  of  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas 


Prown,  M.  D.,  late  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.”  The  shorter  memoir  of  Prown, 
prefixed  to  all  the  late  editions  of  his 
Ix*(!tures,  is  an  abridgment  of  this  vol- 
tune,  made  for  the  ]mq)08e  by  Welsh 
him.self  The  Isjok  is  really  a  very  good 
sj)ecimen  of  j)hilosophical  or  literary  bi¬ 
ography,  not  in  any  way  rich  or  striking, 
but  careful,  dignified,  afft'ctionate,  and 
conveying  a  sufficiently  distinct  image  of 
Prown  personally,  '^he  j)hrenological 
leanings  of  the  work  aj)jiearing  onlv  cas¬ 
ually  in  the  notes,  the  credit  wliich  elsh 
derived  from  it  was  of  a  general  kind. 
He  ha«l  thoughts  of  following  it  up  with 
a  Treatise  on  Logic,  but  Iwfore  that  in¬ 
tention  could  take  effect,  he  was  remov¬ 
ed  from  Crossmichael  to  (ilasgow.  He 
had  l>een  but  three  or  four  years  in 
Ckisgow  when  the  Church-History  chair 
in  Edinburgh  fell  vacant  The  Mel- 
Viourne  ministry,  on  the  strong  recom¬ 
mendation  oft'halmers,  apjxiinted  Welsh 
to  the  chair.  .Teffrey,  in  announcing 
the  appointment  to  l/halmers,  stated 
that  it  had  Ikhui  made  expressly  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  his  wishes  ;  but  on  other  grounds 
it  was  such  an  appointment  as  a  Wliig 
ministry  might  have  been  ex|)ected  to 
make.  Welsh  was,  and  remained  to  the 
last,  an  advanced  Whig  in  jiolitics. 
When  he  accepted  the  chair  he  was 
thirty-eight  years  of  age. 

During  the  eight  or  nine  years  of 
Welsh’s  iirofessorshij)  which  had  elapsed 
before  I  knew  him,  he  had  devoted  him¬ 
self  most  conscientiously  to  the  duties  of 
the  post,  laying  aside  jireaching  and  all 
other  work  for  the  projier  study  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  histor}’,  and  going  to  reside  for 
a  sejison  in  Ponn,  that  he  might  acquire 
the  mastery  of  German  neces.sary  for  the 
easy  use  of  the  materials  in  that  lan¬ 
guage.  He  had,  in  fjict,  completes!  a 
course  of  lectures,  presenting,  m  three 
parts,  a  consecutive  view  of  Church  His¬ 
tory  as  far  as  the  Peform.ation.  The 
first  part  extended  to  the  |)erio«i  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  the  second  thence  to  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  third 
thenc.e  to  the  Uefonnation  inclusive.  It 
had  become  his  jilan  to  rejieat  these 
jiarts  of  his  course  in  cycle,  so  that  stu- 
,  dents  attending  him  for  three  years  in 

I  succession  wouhl  hear  the  whole.  When 

I I  had  first  the  ]>leasure  of  listening  to 
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him,  he  was  in  the  last  or  Reformation 
portion  of  his  course.  It  was  a  very 
painstaking,  and,  in  the  main,  very  de¬ 
lightful  and  even  stirring,  narrative — 
not  certainly  from  the  most  catholic 
point  of  view,  but  from  the  point 
of  view’  of  a  liberal  and  warm-heart¬ 
ed  Evangelical  Presbyterian — of  the 
European  religious  movement  of  the 
fourteenth,  fifleenth,  and  sixteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  After  WycliflTe,  Huss,  and  the 
Bohemians,  and  others,  we  came  upon 
the  great  German  group  with  Luther  in 
the  midst,  and  we  finished  off,  if  I  re¬ 
member  rightly,  with  a  touch  of  Zwingli 
and  the  Swiss  and  French  prolongation 
as  far  as  Calvin.  He  was  best  on  the 
Germans,  or  the  Germans  suited  us  best, 
and  he  brought  out  Luther,  as  w’e  all 
thought,  in  b^utifiil  relief.  In  the  other 
tw’O  jiortions  of  his  general  cycle,  I  do 
not  think  he  was  nearly  so  interesting. 
My  recollection  at  least  of  his  Church 
Histof)’,  of  the  first  three  centuries,  is 
singularly  haxy  and  featureless.  Tlie 
early  heresies  and  the  Gnostiiai  came 
into  this  part  of  the  coui'se,  and  I  re- 
menilier  being  l>old  enough  at  the  time 
to  {>ass  this  criticism  on  his  account  of 
the  Gnostics,  that  it  was  as  if  he  had 
gone  to  the  top  of  a  tower,  we  looking 
up  to  him,  and,  there  ripping  ojien  a 
pillow’,  had  shaken  out  all  the  feathers, 
and  let  them  descend  u{>on  us,  calling 
down  to  us  to  obser>’e  them,  for  these 
were  the  Gnostics. 

In  connection  w’ith  none  of  the  courses 
of  lectures  deliveriHi  in  the  university 
could  the  jrros  and  cons  of  the  Scottish 
professoriflJ  system  lie  better  discussed 
than  in  connection  with  Welsh’s  coui’se 
on  Church  History.  So  far  as  it  was  a 
narrative  or  survey  (and  it  was  mainly 
of  this  character),  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  only  j»erfbniie<l  for  the  students 
the  kind  of  service  w’hich  they  might 
more  naturally,  and  with  better  effects 
of  self-discipline,  have  performed  for 
themselves  by  suitable  reading  under  di¬ 
rections.  Perhaps  even  there  w’as  a 
danger  that,  as  recipients  through  the  | 
ear,  in  such  easy  circumstauces,  of  a 
complete  tale  of  Church  History  pre]>ar(Ki 
for  them  by  their  professor,  the  majority 
of  the  students  might  go  away  with  a 
permanently  too  meagre  conception  of 
the  real  dimensions  of  the  study.  But, 


'  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  fitness  in 
I  the  method  pursued  to  the  re<|uirements 
of  the  place  and  occasion.  Here  at  least 
was  the  presentation  to  the  audience  of 
a  medley  or  panorama  of  impressions, 
anecdotes,  figures  of  men,  ami  general¬ 
ized  visions  of  events,  well  worth  having 
at  the  time,  and  sure  to  function  usefully 
in  the  mind  afterward.  There  must  be 
many  a  man  living  now  whose  kiiow'- 
'  ledge  of  Church  History  consists  in  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  recollection  of  the  names 
of  W’yclifie  and  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  and  Zisca,  and  Heuchlin,  and 
Erasmus,  and  Luther,  and  Melancthon, 
and  (Ecolampadius,  and  Zuinglius,  and 
Calvin,  and  Bullinger,  and  Bucer,  as 
they  used  to  be  prononnced  so  fondly  in 
often-rej)eated  series  by  Welsh’s  lalK»r- 
ing  voice,  and  who  is  yet  better  and  lar- 
ger-horizoned  by  reason  of  that  recollec- 
i  tion.  And  only  conceive  practically  the 
consequencesof  an  attempt  tow’ork,  with 
seventy  or  a  hundred  young  men  together, 
the  method  of  leaniing  Church  History 
by  right  reading  for  tliemselves.  Con¬ 
ceive  so  many  young  men  turne<l  loose 
siinulUuieousfy  among  the  libraries  of 
Edinburgh  in  a  competitive  hunt  alter 
the  folios  and  quartos  in  which  the  pre¬ 
cious  lore  is  trejwured.  The  library- 
system  of  the  place,  or  of  any  ])luce, 
would  break  down  under  the  j»ressure. 
Tl>ere  would  Ik*  a  famine  among  the  coj)- 
ies  of  Origen  and  Fleury  and  Fabricius, 
and  a  fighting  for  odd  volumes  of  the 
“  Acta  Sanctorum.”  In  connection  with 
which  fancy  I  may  interi)olate  the  re¬ 
mark,  tliat  one  of  the  deficiencies  of 
Edinburgh,  in  my  day,  was  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  tlie  i*asy  a(x;essibility  of  books  to 
any  young  fellow  in  quest  of  them  ;  and 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  done  since 
then  in  ri'ndering  both  the  college  libra- 
r}’,  and  the  great  libraries  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates,  and  the  Writers  to  the 
Signet  more  generally  and  frankly  avail¬ 
able,  I  conceive  that  it  may  still  lie  by  an 
advance  in  this  direction,  as  well  as  by 
the  institution  of  tutorships  and  fellow¬ 
ships,  that  the  cause  of  erudition  may  be 
promoted,  to  the  extent  now  desirecl,  in 
and  around  the  chief  university  sent  of 
Scotland.  With  |)erfect  accessibility  of 
books,  professoriri  courses  of  lectures 
might  more  and  more  tend  to  assume 
one  or  other  of  those  ideal  forms  in 
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which  they  are  best  of  all,  and  never  can 
be  sn^rseded — the  form  of  Htimulants 
and  directories,  or  that  of  8U[»plements  of 
the  latest  matter,  or,  in  some  cases,  that 
of  orbs  of  principles.  Of  course,  how¬ 
ever,  such  a  raid  as  has  been  supposed 
among  the  original  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  yuirely  imaginary,  and  the  process 
would  resolve  itself  into  an  importation 
into  the  town  at  particular  seasons  of  a 
sufficient  numlier  of  text-liooks.  But, 
while  Welsh’s  course  did  not  exclude  | 
the  use  of  text-books,  and  rather  led  to 
the  use  of  them,  it  was,  in  itself,  at  least 
a  larger  text-l>ook,  and,  by  means  of  ev 
aniination  it  was  made  to  answer  as  such. 
Add  to  all  this  the  effect  u|>on  some  of 
first  knowing  of  such  a  study  as  Chur<!h 
History,  and  forming  some  notion  of 
what  it  might  be,  not  through  a  dead 
text^book,  but  through  the  daily  sight  of 
one  who,  after  his  type,  was  a  living 
Church-historian.  In  many  ways  there 
came  from  Welsh  a  fine  interfusion  of 
personal  characteristics,  with  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  readings.  Not  iinfrequent- 
ly  w'e  saw  him  stirred  with  the  full  emo- 
tum  of  his  subject,  and  were  stirred  con¬ 
tagiously.  Methinks  I  hear  him  yet  as, 
with  excited  breath,  and  with  something 
of  the  old  spirit  of  a  Dumfriesshire  Co¬ 
venanter,  trembling  through  his  weak 
frame,  he  quoted,  or  rather  ground  out 
through  his  teeth,  after  one  narrative  of 
bloody  religious  tyranny,  the  prayer  of 
Milton's  sonnet: 

I 

**  Avenge,  ()  lA>rd,  thy  tilau;^htcred  Miinta  whoso 
Imiiicm 

Lie  wattcred  on  the  AI|>ine  mountains  cold. 

Even  them  who  ke)rt  thy  truth  ho  pure  of  old,  ' 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipped  stocks  and 
stones.  ’’  i 

More  habitually,  however,  he  sat  before 
us  in  the  aspect  of  an  inquirer,  of  liberal 
and  philosophical  temf>emment,  trying 
always  to  Ite  accurate,  candid,  and  just. 
A  certain  classic  taste  in  style,  also,  with 
a  liking  for  an  apt  Ijatin  ({notation  now 
and  then,  hel]>ed  us  to  a  sense  of  literary 
finish,  while  in  his  half-stuttered  advices 
to  us  individually  we  had  cx}>erience,  not  | 
only  of  his  kindliness  and  shrewdness,  i 
but  of  a  sort  of  clear  Attic  wit  rare  I 
among  the  Scotch.  j 

In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  which  were  | 
the  years  immediately  following  those  of  i 
my  first  acqumntance  with  him,  Welsh  | 


was  brought  out,  by  the  compulsion  of 
events,  from  his  previously  rather  recluse 
and  valetudinarian  habits.  When  the 
Non-Intrusion  controversy  in  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Kirk  was  a{)proaching  the  foreseen 
catastrophe,  who  so  fit  to  be  brought 
forward  into  a  chief*  place  in  the  drama 
that  was  to  be  acted,  as  this  much- 
respected  professor  of  Church  History, 
whose  Whig  sympathies  had  all  along 
gone  heartily  with  the  movement,  and 
who  had,  indeed,  always  had  a  share  in 
its  private  counsels?  Accordingly,  in 
1842,  and  in  the  view  of  what  was  com¬ 
ing,  they  made  him  moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk.  As  mod¬ 
erator  of  that  year’s  assembly,  it  fell  to 
him  still  to  occupy  the  chair  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  next  or  Disruption  Assembly 
in  May,  1843;  and  on  him,  therefore,  it 
devolved  to  act  the  leading  part  in  what 
may  be  called  the  (ceremonial  of  the  Dis- 
ru{)tion.  It  was  Welsh  that,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  gathering  of  the  members 
of  the  assembly,  and  before  the  first 
business  had  begun,  read  the  ])rotest  by 
which  he  and  those  who  might  adhere 
to  him  declared  their  reasons  for  quit¬ 
ting  it  and  the  establishment  which  it 
re{)resented.  It  was  Welsh  who,  then 
turning  round  to  the  royal  commissioner 
on  the  throne  behind  him,  bowed  his 
solemn  leave,  and,  taking  up  his  hat, 
walked  out  of  the  assemi)ly,  followed 
close  by  Chalmers,  and  lending  that  pro¬ 
cession  of  ministers  and  elders  which, 
forming  itself  in  George  street,  made  its 
way  through  the  gazing  and  acHcIaiming 
multitudes  of  Edinburgh  to  the  hall, 
some  half  a  mile  distant,  where  it  had 
V)een  agreed  to  constitute  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  In  this  public  (’eremonial, 
and  in  tlie  subsequent  proceedings  in 
0{>oning  the  new  assembly,  Welsh,  roused 
by  the  emotion  of  the  occasion  far  above 
his  usual  hesitation  of  manner  and  un¬ 
readiness  in  speech,  acquitted  himself 
with  much  dignity,  so  tliat  those  who 
liave  an  interest  in  recollecting  those 
Edinhurgh  events  of  May,  1843,  as  in 
a  Scottish  historical  pi(;ture,  can  think 
of  his  spare  figure  and  grave,  light¬ 
haired  look  as  fittingly  and  gracefully  in 
the  midst.  He  did  not  long  survive  this, 
the  most  consfiicuous  public  appearance 
of  bis  life.  To  fall  back  completely  after 
it  into  his  former  recluse  habits  was 
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impossiWe.  In  addition  to  the  profesKor-  '  to  behold  the  principal  and  the  whole 
ship  of  Church  Historv’  in  the  New  or  SenatUH  Acadeniicus,  or  l>ody  of  profes- 
Free  Church  Colleffe,  for  which  he  had  sors,  aeaU^l  on  the  platfonn  or  dais  be- 
necessarily  exclian^ed  his  chair  in  the  neath.  Tliis  si^ht  of  the  jwwembled 
university,  he  had  a  good  deal  of  public  Senatus  Acadeniicus  I  reineml>er  as  a 
work  to  do  in  connection  w'ith  the  striking  one.  My  interest  in  the  medical 
schemes  and  arrangements  of  the  newly-  and  legal  faculties  not  being  such  as  to 
founded  institution.  Tliere  came  also,  lead  me  to  single  out  then  the  most  em- 
lo  occupy  a  part  of  his  time  very  suita-  inent  professors  in  those  fa<*ulties  with 
bly,  the  editorship  of  the  North  British  the  same  curiosity  that  I  aj)plied  to  the 
Rmeir,  then  started,  with  the  co-o})era-  others,  I  rememl)er  that  there  were  three 
tion  of  Chalmers,  as  an  organ  of  liljeral  heads  out  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  on  the 
literature  in  which  Scottish  theology  dais  that  always  seemed  to  me,  even 
should  not  be  unrepresented.  It  must  physically,  to  di^nde  the  8uj)rema<*y. 
have  been  on  some  visit  of  his  to  Ijon-  They  were  those  of  C’halmers,  Wilson, 
don,  in  1844,  on  the  business  of  this  and  Hamilton.  As  pieces  of  Nature’s 
periodical,  that,  chancing  then  to  be  in  sculpture,  they  were,  each,  head  and 
town,  I  had  my  last  iiiter\'iew  with  him  bust  together,  splendid.  Hut  what  made 
but  one,  and  dined  with  him  at  his  hotel  the  sight  of  the  three  l)eside  each  other 
in  Cockspur  street.  He  was  then  in  fair  so  interesting  was,  that  the  coloring  was 
health  and  good  spirits,  and  full  of  ho}>e8  so  different.  Chalmers’  head,  the  oldest 
of  the  new  review.  The  next  time  I  of  the  three  and  also  the  largest,  though 
saw  him  was  in  his  house  in  Edinburgh,  all  looked  large,  was  white,  the  hair 
to  which  he  was  confinetl  by  medical  close  and  crisply  silver  from  crown  to 
orders.  Tlie  heart-disease,  of  which  he  neck  and  temples,  with  no  sign  of  bald- 
had  received  prenous  waniings,  had  de-  ness — the  large  forehead  and  face  also 
dared  itself  liitally,  leaving  him  but  a  white  as  marble,  and  with  all  the  rejHJse 
residue  of  days  to  be  counted  one  by  of  marble.  Yellow  was  Wilson’s  color 
one  before  the  last  spasm.  One  of  the  — the  hair  yellow  and  manelike,  the  face 
last,  out  of  his  own  family,  to  see  him  blonde,  the  look  wildly  noble,  the  bust 
was  his  old  iHend,  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  magniticent  even  as  he  sat,  but  more 
himself  an  invalid  who  had  been  kept  magniticent  when  he  rose  and  the  height 
alive  almost  miraculously  for  many  years  was  seen.  Hamilton  was  brown — the 
by  care  and  regimen  through  an  equally  hair  a  dark  brown,  the  comjdexion  a 
fatal  disease,  and  whom  all  that  knew  clear  or  sanguine  dark,  the  expression 
him  remember  as  one  of  the  most  se-  very  calm,  the  eyes  full,  bold,  and,  as  it 
rene,  upright,  and  naturally  pious  of  seemed,  of  a  clear  hazel.  He  was  not  so 
men,  rendered  only  more  thoughtful  of  tall  as  Wilson,  but  had  the  nock  and 
others  by  the  long  patience  of  his  own  chest  of  a  man  of  great  natural  strength, 
nearness  to  death.  11118  interview  must,  who  ha<l  known  gymnastic  exercise.  He 
I  think,  have  been  at  Helensburgh  on  and  Wilson  were  each  in  their  first  fif- 
the  Clyde,  whither  Welsh  had  been  re-  ties.  Although  it  was  not  my  lot  to  see 
moved,  and  where  he  died,  April  24,  more  of  either  of  these  two  than  was  to 
1845.  be  seen  casually  at  such  genenil  college- 

Seldom  or  never,  as  I  have  said,  did  meetings,  or  by  dropjiing  in  as  an  occa- 
all  the  students  of  all  the  faculties  dif-  sional  hearer  at  their  lectures,  and  al- 
fused  among  the  class-rooms  of  the  quad-  though  it  sums  up  the  whole  of  my  per- 
rangle  of  Edinburgh  University  have  an  sonal  knowledge  of  them  to  say  that  I 
opjiortunity  of  intenningling  socially,  have  shaken  hands  with  both,  they  made 
Once  or  twice,  however,  in  the  course  of  so  great  an  impression  n{>on  me  that  a 
a  session,  there  was  an  approach  to  a  passing  word  or  two  about  each  will  be 
universal  meeting,  for  some  general  uni-  no  violation  of  my  rule  in  these  papers, 
versity  purpose  or  other,  when  a  con-  i  Wilson  in  his  class-room,  as  Professor 
course  of  as  many  of  the  different  fecul-  of  Moral  Philosophy,  was  one  of  the 
ties  as  chose  to  come,  assembled  in  the  shows  of  Eilinburgh.  Though  he  was 
chemistry  theatre,  with  the  cheering  and  called  by  the  Arts’  Students  “  the  l*ro- 
ruffing  inseparable  from  such  occasions,  ^  fessor,”  par  excellence,  there  was  gat  h- 
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ered  round  him,  for  them  .‘ind  others ' 
al)Out  the  college,  the  accumulated  in¬ 
terest  of  all  that  he  had  been  and  done 
non-professorially.  These  early  and  al¬ 
most  legendary  (hiys  of  his  were  remem¬ 
bered  w'hen,  as  an  extraordinary  gyj)sy- 
genius  from  the  Lakes  ajid  Oxford,  of 
whom  men  had  begun  to  talk,  he  threw 
himself  so  furiously  into  lUarkwMxl  and 
Scottish  Toryism;  and  there  wiis  the 
fresher  remembrance  of  his  contintied 
outlliishings  and  savageries  in  the  “Noc- 
tes  AinbrosLansp,”  and  of  his  many  other 
feats,  some  of  them  un  professorial  enough, 
during  his  actual  tenure  of  the  professor¬ 
ship  since  he  had  succeeded  Jirown  in 
1820.  It  was  “Christopher  North”  that 
the  students  saw  and  adored,  though 
they  called  him  the  “  I’rofessor.”  How 
they  did  cheer  and  adore  him !  In  his 
class  there  was  constant  cheering  of  him 
on  the  least  o]»portunity,  es|)ecially  by 
the  juveniles  of  his  audience,  and  yet 
with  a  kind  of  wondering  respect  for  his 
reputation,  voice,  and  magnificent  ap- 
j>earance,  which  ke]»t  the  acclamation 
always  distinct  from  disorder,  and  left 
the  full  sway  really  in  his  hands  As  far 
as  ever  I  could  ascertain,  it  was  nothing 
that  could  in  any  conventional  sense  be 
called  a  systematic  course  of  Moral  Phi¬ 
losophy  that  he  administered  to  them, 
but  a  rich,  j)oetico-philosophic  medley  in 
all  tlie  styles  of  Christopher  North,  with 
the  s]>eculative  iimde  to  predominate  as 
much  as  ]>ossible.  Ilis  way  was  to  come 
in  from  his  ante-room  with  a  large  bun¬ 
dle  of  ragged  papers  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes  (many  of  them  old  folio  letters, 
with  the  postage  marks  ami  torn  m.arks 
of  the  seals  visible  on  them,  and  others, 
scraps  of  about  the  size  of  a  visiting 
card),  and,  throwing  these  down  on  the 
desk  l)efore  him,  either  to  begin  reading 
from  them,  or,  sometimes,  having  ap¬ 
parently  failed  to  find  what  he  wanted 
uppermost,  and  having  also  felt  in  vain 
in  his  waistcoat  jackets  for  something 
likely  to  answer  the  purpose,  to  gaze 
wildly  for  a  moment  or  two  out  at  a  side- 
window,  and  then,  having  caught  some 
thread  or  hint  from  the  Tron  Church 
steeple,  to  begin  evolving  what  seemed 
an  extempore  discourse.  The  first  time 
that  I  heard  him,  the  effect  of  these  pre^ 
liminaries,  and  of  his  generally  wild  and 
yellow-haired  appearance,  so  much  stran; 


ger  than  any  thing  I  had  been  prepared 
for,  almost  overcame  my  gravity,  and  I 
had  to  conceal  my  face  for  some  time  be¬ 
hind  a  hat,  to  recover  sufficient  compo¬ 
sure  to  look  at  him  steadily.  Tlie  voice 
and  mode  of  deliveiy  were  also  singular. 
It  was  not  so  much  reading  or  s})eaking 
as  a  kind  of  continuous  musical  chant, 
beginning  in  a  low,  hollow  tone,  and 
swelling  out  wonderfully  in  passages  of 
eloquence,  but  still  always  with  a  certain 
sepulchral  quality  in  it — a  moaning  sough, 
as  of  a  wind  from  the  tombs,  partly 
blowing  along,  and  partly  muffling  the 
pure  intellectual  meaning.  From  my 
re«'.ollection8  of  him,  both  on  the  first 
and  on  subsee^uent  occasions,  I  should 
say  that  the  chief  peculiarities  of  his  elo¬ 
cution,  in  addition  to  this  main  one, 
w'ere,  in  the  first  place,  a  predominance 
of  M  among  his  vowel-sounds,  or  a  ten¬ 
dency  of  most  of  his  other  vowels,  and 
esjiecially  the  o,  to  pass,  more  or  less, 
into  one  of  the  sounds  of  u,  and  in  the 
second  place,  the  breaking  up  of  his  sen¬ 
tences,  m  the  act  of  uttering  them,  by 
short  pants,  or  breathings,  like  vgh  /  in- 
teijected  at  interv'als.  Thus,  in  making 
the  quotation  from  Ariosto:  “Oh,  the 
gi-e:it  goodness  of  the  knights  of  old !” 
he  uttered  it  or  rather  moaned  it,  nearly 
like  this,  “Oo — the  great — goodness — 
uf — the — knoights — uf — oold  I”  with  a 
pause  or  breathing  after  almost  every 
word ;  and  in  speaking  in  one  of  his  lec¬ 
tures  of  the  endurance  of  remorse,  and 
in  illustrating  this  by  the  fancy  of  the 
state  of  mind  of  a  criminal  between  his 
condemnation  and  his  execution,  he 
wound  u]),  I  reinemlier  distinctly,  with  a 
phrase  iittc'red,  as  regiirds  the  longer  in- 
teijected  breathings  exactly  thus:  “Ay I 
and  there  may  lie  a  throb  of  remorse 
(ugh  /)  even  at  that  last  moment — when 
the  heail — tumbles — into  the  basket — of 
the  executioner  (ugh/)" — the  last  ugh/ 
lieing  much  the  more  emphatic.  Habit¬ 
ually  eloquent,  after  a  manner  which 
these  and  other  jieciiliarities  rendered 
unlike  the  eloquence  of  any  one  else, 
Wilson  was  sometimes  so  deeply  and 
suddenly  moved  by  the  feeling  of  what 
he  was  saying  or  describing,  tlxat  he  rose 
to  unusu^  heights  of  impassioned  and 
poetical  oratory.  In  particular  there 
were  certain  lectures,  the  time  of  the 
coming  round  of  wliich  was  always  duly 
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known,  when  his  class-room  was  crowded  bolder,  I  began  to  converse  on  the  sub- 
by  professors  and  strangers  in  addition  ject  of  these  Edinburgh  University  phra- 
to  his  students,  in  expectation  of  one  of  ses  with  those  whom  I  found  to  be  mas- 
his  great  outbursts,  and  when,  amid  ters  of  them,  and  to  ask  them  to  fish  up 
those  cla))ping  their  hands  most  enthu-  for  me  more  abstruse  phrases  from  the 
siastically  along  with  the  young  ones,  as  same  pool  by  way  of  puxzles,  then,  as 
the  outbui'sts  came,  would  be  seen  Sir  “the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned,” 
William  Hamilton.  This  admiring  ap-  or  “the  Relativity  of  Human  Know- 
preciation  by  Sir  William  of  the  power  ledge,”  or  “the  Phenomenology  of  Cog- 
of  a  colleague  so  different  from  himself,  nition,”  came  up  successively  on  the 
ought  to  be  cited  in  correction  of  a  no-  hook,  my  natural  histoiy  failed  me,  and 
tion  which  the  fi^uent  descriptions  and  whether  the  thing  were  eel,  flounder,  or 
laudations  of  Wilson’s  physique,  and  the  turbot,  I  M  as  in  doubt.  I  was  disposed 
recollections  of  the  sheer  undisciplined  to  resent  the  troubling  of  the  literary 
tumultuousness  of  much  of  his  writing,  atmosphere  M'ith  such  uncouth  terms  and 
have  naturally  generated  among  those  combinations,  insisting,  as  I  think  the 
who  have  no  personal  reason  to  care  for  Fleet  street  intellect  still  does,  on  the 
his  memory.  It  is  quite  certain  that  Sir  all-sufficiency  of  M’hat  is  called  “plain 
William  thought  his  colleague  a  better  English”  for  the  exprt'ssiou  of  whatever 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  for  all  can  be  of  any  interest  to  man  or  Ix'ast. 
essential  purposes  than  a  man  of  more  But  soon  I  jterceived  that  in  this  1  was 
re^lar  powers  could  have  been  without  taking  the  j)oint  of  view  rather  of  the 
Wilson’s  genius,  and  I  have  invariably  beast  than  of  the  man,  and  that  in  the 
heard,  from  even  the  most  logical  and  same  s})irit  it  might  be  allowed  to  a  car- 
hard-headed  of  any  of  Wilson’s  students  ter  or  coalheaver,  ovei-hearing  the  W'ords 
whom  I  have  questioned  on  the  subject,  “hypotenuse,”  “paiubola,”  “ panuneU*r,” 
the  same  assertion  of  their  belief  in  the  and  “absciss,”  in  the  talk  of  mathema- 
extraordinary  eflSeiency  of  his  class,  and  ticians,  to  resent  their  occupation  as  a 
of  their  ceaseless  thankfulness  for  having  humbug.  For  the  morel  inquire<l,  the 
belonged  to  it  more  1  found  that  it  was  because  the  no- 

Much  more  striking,  however,  than  tions  were  untamiliar  to  me  that  the 
any  traces  of  Christopher  North’s  influ-  teniis  were  j>erplexing,  that  there  was 
ence,  recognizable  among  the  modes  of  not  one  of  the  terms  of  w'hich  a  good 
thought  and  s^>eech  current  among  the  account  could  not  be  given  if  once  the 
students  of  Edinburgh  University,  w'ere  notions  were  entertmned,  and  that,  u  hen 
the  traces  of  another  influence  which  it  the  notions  were  entertaineil,  there  was 
took  some  time  to  identify.  Nothing  life  in  them,  or  at  least  exercise.  1  came 
surprised  me  more,  at  first,  than  the  re-  to  perceive  that,  while  it  was  chiefly  in 
currence,  in  the  talk  of  students,  when-  the  talk  and  the  distmssions  of  the  infe- 
ever  two  or  tliree  were  conversing  or  rior  students  that  the  raw  clots  and 
arguing  seriously  of  certain  clots  and  gobbets  of  tlie  new  phraseology  floated 
gobbets  of  a  phraseology,  and  a]>f>arently  publicly,  the  real  meaning  of  the  phrase- 
of  a  philoBOjmy,  wliich  seemed  to  belong  olo^^,  and  of  the  system  of  thought  to 
to  the  place,  but  to  which  I  was  a  stran-  W’hich  it  ap|>ertaineu,  was  in  quiet  pos- 
ger.  “Induction,”  “Deduction,”  and  session  of  indubitably  the  ablest  young 
“Syllogism,”  of  course,  I  knew,  and,  I  minds  native  to  the  university.  Nor 
think,  also  “Subjective”  and  “Objeo-  W'as  there  any  difficulty  in  knowing 
tive;”  but  “think^le  in  space  and  time,”  whence  the  powerful  influence  inmo. 
“the  Absolute,”  “the  Laws  of  Thought  Every  day  I  beard  more  of  Sir  William 
as  Thought,”  and  the  like,  made  me  Hamilton,  and  what  a  man  he  had  been 
prick  up  my  ears.  Even  then  there  was  to  the  university  since  his  appointment 
no  need  for  being  greatly  put  out,  or  to  the  Ih-ofessorship  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
b^g  in  a  hurry  to  confess  ignorance,  physics  in  1830.  Far  less  was  then 
A  little  waiting  till  the  phrases  were  known  of  this  great  thinker  by  the  world 
heard  again  in  new  contexts,  and  a  little  out  of  Edinburgh  than  has  come  to  be 
implication  of  ordinary  noun,  sufficed  for  ,  known  since;  nor  witliin  Edinburgh  was 
their  interpretation.  But  when  grown  ,  he  yet  estimated  at  his  true  dimensions. 
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Since  1813,  indeed,  when  he  had  nettled  tions  and  developments  of  Hamilton’s 
in  Exlinburgh,  after  his  course  at  Oxford,  logic  that  English  dignitaries  of  the 
nominally  as  a  member  of  the  Whig  side  church  would  l>e  earning  themselves  dis- 
of  the  Scottish  bar,  there  had  b^n  a  tinction,  or  that  it  would  be  on  Ilamil- 
whis]>ered  reputation  of  his  prodigious  ton’s  metaphysical  doctrine  of  the  Rela- 
erudition,  and  of  the  profound  nature  of  tivity  of  Human  Knowledge  that  English 
his  8]>eculatlons  and  studies.  But  in  theologians  would  be  meeting  avowe<lly 
1820  he  had  contested  the  Moral  Philos-  as  on  a  battle-ground,  or  that  in  the  dis- 
ophy  chair  unsuccessftxlly  with  Wilson;  cussion  of  this  same  doctrine,  with  a  view 
and  not  till  after  1828,  when  articles  of  to  aihnn  or  confute  it,  would  future  En- 
his  had  l)egun  to  appear  in  the  Edinburgh  glish  philosophers  of  the  greatest  non- 
Jievietr,  denouncing  and  breaking  in  upon  theological  celebrity  be  equdly  finding  an 
the  stagnation  of  all  the  higher  fonns  of  inevitable  part  of  their  occupation. 
B}>ecu1ative  philosophy  in  Great  Britain,  While  so  much  was  unforseen,  how- 
ha<l  the  attention  of  Gennan  and  French  ever,  the  little  student- world  round  the 
thinkers  been  drawn  to  him,  leading  to  a  university  <jua«lrangle  had  alreatly  ascer- 
inore  definite  opinion  of  him  at  home,  tained  its  own  good  fortune  in  |)08se8sing 
On  being  appointe<l  to  the  chair  of  Logic  Hamilton  among  its  teachers.  When  he 
and  ISIetjiphysics  at  the  mature  age  of  was  name<l  or  thought  of,  it  was  as  the 
forty-eight,  he  was  at  length,  as  all  saw,  Kant  or  Aristotle  of  the  place.  And 
in  tne  right  place,  and  it  was  certmnly  cerbiinly,  whatever  influences  were  at 
exjH.*cte<l  that  from  that  i)lace  there  would  work,  there  was  no  influence  so  recogni- 
be  some  radiation  or  other  of  a  sjatmla-  zable  as  his.  His  grasp,  his  very  finger- 
tive  influence  that  would  disturb  the  self-  marks,  if  I  may  so  say,  were  visible  on 
satisfaction  of  the  Scotch  in  their  last  the  young  minds  tliat  had  passed  through 
mixture,  by  way  of  a  national  philosophy,  his  teaching.  It  was  among  young  Ham- 
of  Brown’s  Lectures  and  a  dash  of  phre-  iltonians  to  a  great  extent  that  I  found 
nology  MUth  a  residuum  of  Stewart  and  myscdf,  and  that  I  formeii  the  new  ao- 
Keid,  and  that  might  iUso  {Kmetrate  into  quaintancesliips  that  interested  me  most, 
England,  and  send  a  current  through  its  some  of  which  have  rijiened  since  then 
mingling  tides  of  Benthamism  and  Col-  into  most  valued  friendships.  Owing  to 
eridgianism.  But  all  that  Hamilton  was  circumstances  which  I  have  never  ceased 
to  be,  and  all  the  honor  that  was  to  come  to  regret,  I  was  unable  to  take  the  ben¬ 
to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  from  its  efit  of  regular  attemlance  on  Hamilton’s 
having  |K>sst«sed  liira  was  not  foreseen,  lectures  for’'my8elf,  and  had  to  jiostpone 
It  was  not  foreseen  that  him,  more  any  at^cpiaintance  witli  the  matter  of  his 
than  to  any  contemjiorary  of  his  in  BriUun,  teaching,  more  intimate  than  that  which 
would  lie  traced  a  general  deej>ening  and  could  not  but  be  conveyed  to  me  indi- 
strcngthening  of  the  speculative  mood  of  rectly,  until  there  should  be  sufficient 
the  lar.d,  by  a  timely  lecall  to  those  real  opportunity  for  me  and  others  through 
and  ultimate  contemplations  the  forsaking  his  publishtnl  writings.  But  I  can  not 
of  which  for  any  length  of  time  together,  forget  the^apjiearance  of  his  class  when  I 
bythe  higher  spirits  of  a  nation,  always  has  casually  did  visit  it  to  hear  him  lecture, 
b^n,  and  always  will  be,  a  cause  of  collect-  As  he  went  on  distinctly  and  strongly 
iveinU‘llectual  insolvency.  It  was  not  fore-  with  his  Primo,  Secundo,  Tertio,  advancing 
seen  that  by  him,  more  than  by  any  other,  from  division  to  division  of  his  discourse, 
would  there  be  a  reenthronement  in  the  ejich  sentence  ftill  of  matter,  and  the  matr 
world  of  British  speculation  of  the  grand  ter  unusual,  and  requiring,  as  it  seemed, 
god.  Difficulty,  for  whose  worship  alone  exertion  to  apprehend  it,  one  could  not 
need  universities  or  great  schools  be  kept  but  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  many 
up  in  a  land,  the  constancy  of  whose  wor-  of  the  auditors  were  far  too  young.  But 
ship  Uiere  in  all  the  different  departments  then,  on  looking  at  the  names  of  distin- 
of  knowledge,  is  a  land's  glory,  but  the  guished  students  of  previous  years  hon- 
very  look  of  whose  visage  in  one  or  two  orahly  blazoned  on  the  wall  behind  the 
departments  had  been  forgotten,  even  by  lecturer,  [and  on  remembering  students 
professed  thinkers,  like  Whately.  It  was  who  had  been  in  the  class  and  had  cer- 
uot  foreseen  that  it  would  be  by  exposi-  ,  taiuly  not  listened  in  vain,  one  could  not 
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but  be  aware  that  a  busy  emulation  was 
at  work  amonp:  the  benches  of  the  audi¬ 
tors,  leaving;  few  absolutely  unaffected,  | 
and  that,  where  there  did  chance  to  be  a 
younp  mind  of  due  capacity,  there  was 
probably  no  one  of  the  lopcal  lectures  | 
from  which  it  would  not  come  away 
exercised  and  8uj)))lied  as  it  could  hardly 
have  been  in  any  hour  elsewhere,  and  no 
one  of  the  meta])hy8icral  lectures  from 
which  it  would  not  come  away  plowing 
with  some  new  conception  extending 
the  bounds  of  its  ideal  world.  Most  evi¬ 
dent  of  all  was  the  power  that  lay,  here  ; 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  system  of  the 
university,  in  the  fact  of  a  |)ersonal  lead¬ 
ing  exerted  to  the  uttermost.  It  may 
hardlv  be  known  to  those  who  never  saw 
Hamilton,  and  whose  knowleilge  of  him 
is  only  hy  inference  from  his  writings, 
what  an  impression  of  general  massive¬ 
ness  and  manliness  of  character  was  given 
by  his  very  look,  and  what  an  e<juipment 
of  passionate  nature  went  to  constitute 
the  energ)'  of  his  purely  speculative  rea¬ 
son.  Calm  as  was  his  philoso])hic  de¬ 
meanor,  clear  and  unclouded  as  he  kept 
the  8}>here  of  abstract  investigation  or 
contemplation  around  him  to  the  farthest 
range  to  which  his  reason  could  sweep, 
there  was  no  man  who  carritsl  in  him  a 
greater  fund  of  rage  or  more  of  the  spirit 
of  a  wrestler.  Stories,  perfectly  autlien- 
tic,  are  and  were  told  of  him  which  invest 
his  character  with  an  element  almost  of 
awe — as  of  the  agony,  relieving  itself  by 
paroxysms  of  prayer,  into  which  he  was 
thrown  by  the  sense  of  his  not  being 
sufficiently  pre|>ared  with  lectures  to  meet 
his  class  m  the  first  session  after  liis  aj>- 
pointment;  or  of  the  fright  into  which 
he  once  threw  old  David  Irving,  the 
keeper  of  the  Advocates’  Library',  when 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  libraiy’  from 
■which  Sir  William  wanted  a  volume 
chanced  to  be  locked  by  official  orders, 
and  David  demurred  about  giving  him 
the  key;  or  of  the  vehement  outbreaks 
of  his  temper  occasionally  even  among 
his  colleagues  of  the  Senatus  Academicus, 
when  his  language  about  individuals 
among  them,  or  about  the  whole  body  if 
they  stood  in  his  way,  would  be  very  far 
from  measured.  More  patent  to  the 
public  was  the  violence  of  his  combats 
every  now  and  then,  on  some  topic  or 
other,  with  any  man  or  class  of  men  with 


whom  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
have  the  refreshment  of  a  paper  contro¬ 
versy.  There  were  phrases  of  his  which 
he  had  flung  out  on  such  occasions  with 
tongue  or  jien — one  of  them  l)eing  this 
dreadful  one,  “the  brutal  ignorance  of  the 
clergy” — that  were  among  the  fiivorite 
quotations  of  his  admirers  in  the  college 
qujulrangle.  In  the  calm,  bold  liice  and 
i^mwerful  though  not  tall  frame  of  Sir 
William,  as  he  was  to  be  seen  any  time 
after  we  had  bet*n  talking  of  these  things, 
there  was  no  difliculty  in  recognizing  the 
sort  of  man  from  whom  such  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  passion  might  have  come,  and  in 
whom  there  might  Ihj  |»lenty  more  of  the 
like,  if  more  were  calle<l  for.  Alas! 
within  a  year  or  two,  I  was  to  see  him 
physically  a  very  different  Sir  William 
from  what  he  was  when  this  impression 
might  have  been  most  easily  received 
from  his  appearance.  Ere  I  left  Edin¬ 
burgh  he  wiis  going  about  cripjfled  by 
the  paralysis  which  had  suddenly  killed 
one  side  of  his  noble  frame,  though  it 
ha<l  left  his  gre.at  intellect  utterly  un- 
touchwl.  Year  after  year  I  was  to  hear 
of  him,  w'hcn  I  inquired,  as  still  going 
about  in  this  sadly  crippled  state,  visibly 
ageing  and  ailing,  and  his  hair  grizzling 
and  whitening  from  tlie  brown  which  1 
rememliered,  but  still  carrying  on  his 
classes  jiersonally  or  by  deputy,  still 
reading  or  thinking  night  after  night  in 
his  librar}',  and  now  stuiding  forth  more 
actively  than  ever  volumes  in  which, 
when  he  should  be  gone,  some  fragments 
of  his  soul  should  remain.  It  is  not 
longer  ago  than  May,  1H56,  since  he 
dieil,  leaving  the  fragmeuts  to  tell  tlieir 
tale. 

Of  the  Professors  of  the  Medical  Fac¬ 
ulty  in  Edinburgh,  worthily  kei‘ping  up, 
in  time  at  the  university,  the  high  re]>u- 
tation  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School, 
1  do  uot  rememlier  that  I  drop|>ed  in 
ufKui  the  lectures  of  any  exrept  ohl 
Jameson,  the  mineralogist.  He  was 
Professor  of  Natural  Historj’,  and  had 
been  such  since  1803.  It  was  plesisant 
to  look  at  the  thin,  venerable  man  in 
whom  the  science  of  the  last  century  was 
linked  with  that  of  the  present,  and  to 
hear  him  proceeding  in  his  dry  and  ex¬ 
act  way  from  this  to  that,  duly  travers- 
i  ing  every  bit  of  the  map  of  his  subject, 
whether  there  was  any  thing  of  interest 
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in  it  or  not,  and  formally  winding  up  at ' 
the  end  of  everj-  topic  with  some  such 
farewell  phrase  as  “  This,  then,  is  the 
natural  history  of  the  Dolphin.”  One  | 
lecture  of  his  has  haunted  me  more  than 
I  should  have  exf)ected.  It  wsis  on  the 
cause  of  the  seeming  blueness  of  space. 
Ho  enumerated  the  various  hypotlieses 
on  the  subject,  and  dwelt  on  that  which 
he  was  disposed  to  make  chiefly  his  own. 
Hut  I  do  not  think  he  concoc-ted  out  of 
all  the  hypotheses  together  any  satisfac¬ 
tory  ex)>lanation ;  and,  as  I  really  do 
not  know  yet  with  any  adequate  dis¬ 
tinctness  the  imperative  cause  of  the 
blueness  of  the  sky,  it  sometimes  occurs 
to  me  as  a  horrible  imagination  that 
apace  might  have  been  blood-colored,  or 
cop|K*r-colored,  quite  as  comfortable  for 
itself,  without  the  least  ability  on  our 
part  to  prevent  it. 

Nowhere  in  the  university  was  the 
crossing  of  influences  from  the  different 
faculties  and  professors,  and  the  imjK)r- 
tation  at  the  sjiine  time  of  inde]>endent 
influences,  more  observable  than  in  the 
deviating  societies.  All  the  world  over 
academic  debating  soi’ietiea  are,  I  suj)- 
pose,  very  much  the  same ;  an<l  to  de- 
Bcrilie  the  deViating  societies  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  University  would  therefore  lie  use¬ 
less,  unless  it  were  to  Vie  done  with  very 
ample  l(K*al  illustration,  and  plenty  of 
jiersonal  anecdote.  The  very  great  im¬ 
portance  of  the  delmting  societies  as  a 
non-ofticial  (lart  of  the  apparatus  of  this 
university,  deserves  to  be  noted.  In 
aihlition  to  the  famous  “  Speculative  So¬ 
ciety,”  of  which  all  the  world  has  heard 
from  Lockhart,  Lonl  Co<-klmm,  and 
others,  and  which  still  existed,  though 
in  a  more  remote  state  of  connection 
with  the  actual  life  of  the  university  than 
in  its  (lalniy  days,  there  were  I  know 
not  how  numy  siK'ieties,  either  general 
or  sfiecial,  all  flourishing,  and  all  having 
their  weekly  or  fortnightly  evenings  of 
meeting  within  the  walls  of  the  college. 
There  was  the  “Theological  Society,” 
which  hatl  existed  for  nearly  a  century  ; 
tliere  was  “  the  Diagnostic  Society,” 
some  thirty  years  old ;  there  was  “  the 
Dialectic  Society,”  also  of  considerable 
age;  there  was  “the  Metaphysical  So¬ 
ciety,”  recently  founded  by  the  more 
prominent  of  the  young  Hamiltonians; 
and  there  were  other  societies,  medical 


and  legal.  You  might  be  an  active 
member  of  two  or  tliree  of  these  socie¬ 
ties,  if  you  were  so  inclined;  and, 
though  the  societies  were  not  then  asso¬ 
ciated  in  a  federal  body  as  they  have 
been  since,  there  were  occasional  meet¬ 
ings  of  several  societies  in  common  for 
great  conjunct  debates  by  thefr  assem- 
l»k“d  champions.  It  would  be  easy  to 
make  fun  of  my  recollections  of  these 
gatherings,  and  there  was  absurdity 
enough  in  many  of  them.  But  to  this 
day  I  have  known  nothing  of  the  sort 
better  on  the  whole,  and  it  remains  a 
question  with  me  whether  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  mutual  invigoration  afforded 
by  them  were  not  that  agency  in  the 
university-life  of  Edinburgh  which  gave 
zest  and  unity  to  all  the  rest.  Oh,  what 
essays,  on  all  things  human  and  divine, 
we  read  and  heard ;  what  criticisms,  com- 
plimentaiy  or  sarcastic,  we  pronounced 
on  the  essays;  what  traits  of  character, 
what  comicalities,  what  revelations  of 
unfledged  pouer,  came  forth  in  our  de¬ 
bates  ;  how  we  did  go  at  the  question 
whether  '  Mahomet  was  an  im|*08tor; 
how  some  of  us  defendwl  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.,  l»ut  others  did  not  see  Uieir 
way  to  regicide  consistently  with  the 
Decalogue ;  how  we  did  anticipate  the 
])arliament  in  abolishing  the  com  laws  ! 
And:: then,  when  we  turned  out  late 
at  night,  flushed  with  our  oratory  to 
take',  our  several  ways  homeward 
in  groujts,  how  the  rhetorical  mood 
and  the  niinbleness  of  invention  would 
last,  and  what  laughs  and  flashes  of  wit 
there  Mould  V»e|, along  the  lines  of  the 
lamp-fKists  !  I  remember,  as  if  it  were 
but  last  night,  the  going  home  of  one 
such'  grou}).  W e  had  jiassed  the  Soutli 
Bridge  on  oiu-  M-ay  from  the  university, 
and  had  entered  Ifrinces  street  and 
turned  M’estward.  There  M  as  among  us 
one  whom  M  e  all  resjiected  in  a  singular 
degree.  TjiU,  strong-boned,  and  gran¬ 
ite-headed,  he  Mas  the  student  whom 
Sir  William  Hamilton  himself  had  sig¬ 
nalized  and  honored  asalready’a  sterling 
thinker,  and  the  strength  of  whose  logic, 
when  you  grappled  M’ith  him  in  argu¬ 
ment,  seemed  equalled  only  by  the 
strength  of  his  hand-grip  when  you  met 
him  or  bade  him  good-bye,  or  by  the 
manly  iutegrityjand  nobleness  of  lus 
,  character.  He  was  also  the  gentlest  and 
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kindliest  of  human  beings.  But,  sud¬ 
denly,  when  we  were  in  that  part  of 
Princes  street  pavement  which  is  nearly 
opposite  to  the  side  of  the  Soott  monu¬ 
ment,  there  appeared  before  us,  in  the 
dim  light  of  approaching  midnight,  a 
spectacle  which  strangely  moved  him.  i 
It  was  one  of  those  rotatory  imps — the ' 
first  of  his  order,  I  should  think,  in  Eldin- 
burgh — who  earn  pennies  by  tumbling 
heels  over  head  with  ra]»idity  five  or  six 
times  continuously.  To  discern  pre¬ 
cisely  what  it  was  at  that  time  of  night, 
especially  as  the  phenomenon  was  then  a 
rare  one,  was  exceedingly  difficult 
Maddened,  as  it  appeared,  by  the  sight 
of  the  revolving  creature,  our  friend 
rushed  at  him,  hitting  at  him  with  his 
umbrella,  and  sternly  interrogating, 
“What  are  you?”  Calling  up  from  the 
pavement,  “  I’m  a  wheel.  I’m  a  wheel,” 
the  thing  continued  to  revolve,  fast  as  the 
Manx  Arms  set  a-whirling,  full  half  the 
distance  between  two  lamp-i>osis.  Un¬ 
satisfied  by  the  information,  and  still 
pursuing  the  thing,  and  striking  at  it 
M'ith  the  hook  of  his  umbrella,  ran  our 
friend,  while  we  gaeed  on  with  amaze¬ 
ment  A  great  awe  fell  upon  us ;  and 
even  now,  when  I  think  of  debating  so- 
deties,  or  of  life  itself,  I  seem  to  see  the 
rotatory  imp  in  the  lamplit  darkness  of 
Princes  street  pursued  by  the  frenzied 
metaphysician. 


The  Satnrdar  Rerlaw. 

THE  TUSCAN  SCHOOL  OF  SCULPTtTRE.*  ' 

The  last  mx  months  have' been  unusu¬ 
ally  fertile  in  valuable  English  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  history  of  Italian  art  Read¬ 
ers  will  remember  our  recent  notices  of 
the  works  of  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Lady 
Eastlake,  and  of  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cav- 
alcaselle.  What  the  latter  writers  have 
done  with  signal  success  for  the  painters 
is  now  done  for  their  fellow-laborers  in 
bronze  and  marble  by  an  'American  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  has  devoted,  we  hear,  twenty 
years  to  the  investigation  of  his  subject 
As  with  the  Lives  of  the  Painters,  this 
investigation  had  to  be  mainly  conducted 
by  dili^nt  visits  of  exploration  through 

*  Tu$cati  SaJptort,  their  IJvee,  Work*  and 
J\m  M.  With  Ulustnuiaiu.  Bj  Charies  C.  Per- 
kini.  2  Tols.  Londoo:  Loogman  i,  Co. 
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the  peninsula;  for  hardly  more  specimens 
of  Italian  sculpture  anterior  to  the  year 
1600  can  be  found,  even  in  the  local 
museums,  than  of  the  frescoes  to  which 
the  artists  before  1500  committed  their 
best  tlioughts  and  their  most  graceful 
images.  Ar.d,  out  of  Italy,  exce[)ting  in 
some  degree  our  own  recent  collection  at 
South  Kensington,  only  a  few  scattered 
pieces  can  be  found  with  authentic  right 
to  the  niunes  of  Donatello,  Chiberti,  or 
Luca  della  Robbia.  Most  of  the  s|)e<a- 
mens  lately  brought  from  the  Camjiana 
collection  by  the  French  Government 
are  simply  trash;  and  we  fear  that  many 
a  cherished  Cellini  chasing,  in  private  or 
public  hands  throughout  Europe,  must 
surrt'iider  its  title  before  the  remorseless 
logic  of  fiurts.  Add  to  this  that  the  illus¬ 
trations  hitherto  published  of  the  earlier 
Italian  sculpture  (as  those  in  Cicognara 
and  D'Azincourt)  are  little  better  than 
diagrams,  while  for  the  history  we  liave 
had  to  rely  upon  the  vague  notices  of 
Vasari,  the  untninslated  essays  of  Cioog- 
nara,  and  a  few  scattered  lives  of  Mk’hel 
Angelo  and  his  contemporaries,  in  wliich 
the  cliaracteristics  of  the  age  of  Leo  have 
occupieil  a  larger  S|)aoe  than  the  art  of 
w'hich  they  were  the  last  representatives. 
Mr.  Perkins  has  hence  a  fitir  field.  The 
two  handsome  <{uartos  before  us,  though 
complete  in  themselves,  embrace  aliout 
one-half  of  the  subject  which  he  has  un¬ 
dertaken;  and  we  wish  him  the  success 
to  which  taste,  diligence,  and  disinter¬ 
ested  devotion  entitle  him.  He  has  not, 
jterhaps,  treated  his  matter  with  the  bold 
originality  and  exhaustive  research  of  ]\L 
Cavalcaselle,  although  not  a  few  correc¬ 
tions  of  |x>pular  blunders,  and  many  facta 
new  to  the  English  reader,  are  here  col¬ 
lected;  and  his  judgments  are  marked 
by  fairness  and  a  true  feeling  for  art 
The  sketches  of  Italian  history  which  Mr. 
Perkins  has  introduced,  if  occasionally 
they  lead  one  away  from  sculpture,  are 
nevertheless  essential  to  a  clear  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  peculiar  conditions  under 
which  the  sculptors  worked;  the  style  is 
clear  and  pleasing,  and  the  engravings 
are  by  far  the  liest  with  which  any  rece^ 
book  of  sculpture,  at  least  in  England,  has 
been  illustrated. 

The  small  city  of  P*isa  was  at  first,  to 
Italian  sculpture,  what  Florence  was  to 
I  painting,  ^e  initiative  taken  in  the 
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former  art  by  Niccola  Pisano  was  so 
lately  noticed  in  this  jounial  that  we  need 
do  no  more  now  than  add  that,  while 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Perkins  in  his  estimate 
of  the  probable  imjmlse  given  by  this 
verj-  remarkable  man,  we  must  also  con¬ 
cur  with  Mr.  Kuskin  and  Mr.  Crowe  in 
holding  that  the  peculiar  antique  direc¬ 
tion  of  his  art  was  without  effect.  At 
any  rate,  his  son  Giovanni,  and  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  ])upil  Aniolfo  del  Cambio 
(fonnerly  known  as  Da  I^Jipo),  show  no 
deal'  traces  of  leaning  to  the  Greco-  ■ 
Homan  'style  of  Niccola.  Mr.  Perkins 
gives  a  good  print  of  the  singular  alle¬ 
gorical  grouj)  of  the  city  of  Pisa  by 
Giovanni,  in  which  he  finds  a  German 
or  fantastic  element;  and  another  of  his 
celebrated  monument  to  I’ope  Benedict 
X.  lat  Perugia.  This  is  an  excellent 
Bwcimen  of  the  strictly  (.’hristian  tomb. 
The  Bishop  is  laid  out  on  his  couch,  the 
curtains  of  which  are  held  back  by  angels, 
his  face  bearing  that  peculiar  expression 
— neither  precisely  of  death  or  of  sleep, 
but  rather  something  iniilway  between 
these  sister-powers — which  the  early 
artists  were  so  successful  in  suggesting. 
The  modem  caricature  of  this  species  of 
monument  was  exhibited  two  yeara  ago 
in  the  cold  and  inane  lifelcssness  with 
which  a  recumlient  figure  of  Dird  Her¬ 
bert  was  m<Mlelled  by  one  of  the  worst 
recent  offenders  in  sculpture — Mr.  Philip 
—  who,  we  believe,  under  the  patronage 
of  Mr.  Scott,  now  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
disfiguring  St.  George’s  Chapel. 

An  interesting  sketch  of  Arnolfo’s 
architectural  labors  is  next  given.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  the  most  characteristic  buildings 
of  Florence  are  due  to  him — namely,  the 
Pala/Ko  Vectrhio,  frowning  with  moun¬ 
tain  weight  over  that  narrow  square 
which  is  ecpially  rich  in  art  and  in  his¬ 
torical  memories;  Or  San  Michele,  a 
church  soon  afterwards  de<!orated  by 
Orcagna  and  by  Donatello;  and  that 
stately  Duomo  of  which  the  outside  liears 
witness  to  the  exquisite  taste  of  Arnolfo, 
while  the  interior  exhibits  the  almost 
universal  inability  of  the  Italians  to  | 
fathom  the  secret  of  the  Gothic  style. 
But  we  must  tJike  the  liberty  to  differ 
decidedly  from  Mr.  l^erkins  in  his  state-  i 
ment  that  the  Duomo  has  gained  by  the  j 
substitution  of  that  clumsy  oi'tagon  of 
tiles  which  Brunelleschi  hoisted  up  to  the  j 


centre  for  the  combination  of  spire  and 
arcade  and  pinnacle  which  the  design  of 
the  first  architect  would  have  j)robably 
given  us.  Such  an  error  would  have 
been  natural  in  Mr.  Joseph  Woods,  or 
any  of  the  old  fashioned  worshipj)er8  of 
the  Henaissance  mug;  but  from  one 
who,  like  Mr.  Perkins,  estimates  with 
sense  and  severity  the  lifelessness  of  that 
once-vaunted  movement,  we  should  have 
expecte<i  better  things,  architecturally 
s))eaking. 

But  we  return  to  the  main  subject  of 
the  book  before  us,  of  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Crowe’s,  fertile  as  it  is  in 
new  facts  and  judgments  of  interest,  we 
can  do  no  more  than  give  an  outline 
which,  we  hope,  will  send  our  readers  to 
the  original.  The  school  of  the  Hsani 
is  succeeded  by  those  sculptors  whom 
i  our  author  describes  as  “the  allegorical” 
— a  title  to  which  “the  Giottesque” 

'  might  perhaps  be  preferable.  Andrea 
'  da  I’ontedera  heads  this  school;  his  nine 
years’  laltour  on  the  beautiful  gates  of 
the  Florentine  Baptistery,  lately  noticed 
,  by  us,  might  be  a  useful  lesson  to  the  too 
I  often  slovenly  sculptors  of  mo<lem  Eng¬ 
land,  were  they  artists  in  mind  as  well 
as  in  title.  Orcagna,  Nino  of  I^isa,  and 
Balduccio  are  Andrea’s  best  known  fol¬ 
lowers.  Of  these,  the  hist  carried  the 
i  Tuscan  style  northward  under  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  Az/.o  Visconti,  tyrant  of  Milan, 
in  which  city  he  has  left  numerous  sjieci- 
mens  of  his  graceful  hand.  Balduccio’s 
I  )>rincipal  work,  the  lovely  allegorical 
figures  of  which  show  Giotto’s  influence, 

'  is  the  tomb  of  the  so-called  Saint,  l*eter 
of  Verona,  in  the  church  of  San  bhistor- 
gio;  the  stoi-y  of  whose  life,  as  recounte<l 
by  Mr.  Perkins,  is  one  of  the  many 
proofs  which  medijeval  history,  honestly 
read,  affords  that  no  boast  can  Imj  idler 
than  that  of  the  Latin  communion  which 
ap}»(‘als  so  strongly  to  weak  hearts — the 
assertion  of  her  per|>etual  unity.  Dist  in 
this  first  stage  of  bculj)ture  we  may  place 
the  great  Orcagna,  who  like  the  majority 
of  the  artists  here  noticed,  was  not  less 
distinguished  for  skill  in  architecture. 
To  this  cause  the  profound  effect  which 
the  mediteval  Tuscan  sculpture  ])rodui‘e8 
upon  cultivated  spectators  may  be,  we 
think,  justly  ascribed.  In  spite  of  the 
praise  bestowed  by  fer^-ent  admirers,  we 
must  hold  that  neither  the  statuary  nor 
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the  buildings  of  that  period  and  country  : 
reach,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  high  ' 
excellence  in  their  respective  arts.  It  is 
as  idle  to  place  the  Duomo  of  Florence  | 
on  an  equality  with  the  Cathedral  of! 
Rheims  as  to  si)eak  of  the  carvings  of 
Donatello  or  Michel  Angelo  in  the  terms  ' 
appr^riate  to  the  work  of  Phidias.  But ' 
an  effect  on  the  mind  hardly  inferior  is  i 
produced  by  the  intimate  an<i  vital  union  I 
between  the  ma.sterpieces  of  the  delight- ; 
ful  sculptors  of  Tuscjiny  and  the  architec- ! 
ture  which  enshrines  their  treasures.  ; 
And  all  our  English  eflTorts  to  restore  ' 
architecture  are  hopeless  and  valueless 
until  we  have  men  sufficiently  gifte<l  and 
trainetl  to  model  the  human  form,  no  less  ' 
than  to  design  the  elevation.  j 

The  second  great  epoch  of  Tuscan 
sculpture  sees  the  art  fairly  transferreil 
to  that  city  which  was,  at  the  same  time,  ' 
the  centre  of  painting — Florence.  It  ^ 

may  be  j)arte<l  into  two  main  sections.  I 
In  the  earlier,  the  inffuence  of  the  He-  i 
iiaissance  is  slightly  felt ;  the  religious  ' 
elements  are  yet  ])re<lominant;  giudual 
improvement  in  studying  natural  tbnn  is  ' 
perceptible,  and  grace  and  life  more  and 
more  penetrate  the  bronze  and  the  mar- ' 
ble ;  but  the  leading  wish  is  to  exjiress  ' 
Christian  sentiment  in  a  way  which, 
compared  with  the  Greek,  might  be  ^ 
called  pictorial  rather  th:m  plastic.  Our  ' 
limits  M'ill  allow  us  little  more  than  a  list 
of  names.  Ghiberti,  although  so  far  im¬ 
bued  with  the  singular  ami  (we  must 
ad<l)  the  shallow  cla.ssicality  of  that  age 
as  to  date  a  visit  to  Rome  “  in  the  440th 
Olympiad  ” — a  date  which  naturally  de-  ' 
feats  Mr.  Perkins’  powers  of  calculation, 
seeing  tluit  an  Olympiad  covered  four 
years — is  ]>erhaps  the  most  complete  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  style  just  chanK‘terize<l.  ' 
Greater  j)Ower  and  variety,  with  a  clearer 
perception  of  the  limits  of  sculpture,  be-  ! 
long  to  Donatello,  whom  the  author  ap- 
parently  regJirds  as  the  central  or  ty]>ical 
artist  of  the  Florentine  school.  A  bas- 
relief  of  “  Dancing  Children,”  beauti-  ! 
fully  engraved  after  the  original  at  Prato,  ' 
seems  to  us  to  merit  this  praise  more 
than  the  somewhat  meagre,  though  fa-  I 
mous,  “  St  (ieorge  ”  from  Or  San  Mi-  ■ 
chele.  Desiderio  da  Settignano,  Mino  ■ 
da  Fiesole,  Lucji  della  Robbia  and  his ' 
firm  or  family,  may  be  grou[)ed  with 
Donatello.  The  Robbia  earthenwares,  ' 
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let  us  add  for  the  benefit  or  the  vexation 
of  collectors,  are  now  counterfeited  with 
such  skill,  and  in  such  abundance,  that, 
like  those  by  Bernard  Palissy,  hardly  any 
certificate  of  geniiineness,  except  where 
we  can  have  distinct  historical  proof,  can 
be  trusted.  We  know  of  one  denier  in 
Florence  who  sold  six  successive  reliefs 
by  Della  Robbia,  from  the  same  church 
wall,  to  six  too  enthusiastic  amateurs  of 
ancient  Tuscan  workmanship.  The  wise 
will  pay  a  visit  to  the  Ginori  w’orks  at 
Doccia,  and  content  themselves  with  the 
same  thing  at  the  price  of  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  ;  or  there  are  skillful  hands,  much 
nearer  England,  which  w'ill  supply  them 
with  Luca  or  Andrea  at  discretion.  But 
we  will  not  dwell  on  this  torturing  toj)ic. 

Mr.  Perkins  funiishes  a  very  curious 
history  of  the  equestrian  group  of  Bar- 
tolomw  Golleoni,  ca.st  for  Venue  by  the 
great  Veroochio.  He  gives  no  small 
share  in  this  justly  celebrated  work  to 
Verocchio’s  successor  in  completing  the 
grotip,  a  lertain  Venetian — Leopardi. 
We  must  demur,  however,  to  sonie  of 
the  j>raise  here  awarded  to  L<‘opardi,  as 
we  can  hardly  help  ascribing  to  him  the 
head  of  the  horse,  which  is  precisely  the 
least  satisfactory  portion  of  the  group; 
although  Mr.  Perkins  is  jtrobably  correct 
in  assigning  the  style  of  the  diapery  at 
any  rate  to  Venetian  inffuence.  A  notice 
of  the  similar  group  modelled  by  Ve- 
rwchio’s  greater  pupil,  the  all-accom¬ 
plished  and  all-capable  I.(eonardo,  is  also 
given.  This  is  enough  to  convince  us 
that  we  have  lost  the  one  work  of  Italian 
sculpture  which  might  really  have  borne 
comparison  w'ith  the  Hellenic,  in  that 
model  which  was  destroyetl  by  the 
French  soldiery  of  Louis  XII.,  as  their 
successors,  under  Najoleon,  defaced  Le¬ 
onardo’s  “Last  SupiKjr.”  So  France 
“  jirotects  the  arts  ” — a  protection,  let  us 
add,  too  well  appreciated  in  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Ibily,  to  re<piire  any  com¬ 
ment. 

After  these  artists  the  decline  com¬ 
mences.  Sttidy  of  form  for  form’s  sake, 
study  of  finish  for  the  sake  of  finish, 
study  of  grace  as  an  exhibition  of  bal- 
ancisi  lines,  all  led  the  sculptor  away 
from  the  object  of  his  art — the  expression 
of  religious  sentiment  or  pathetic  thought 
through  metal  or  marble.  Then  came 
the  last  and  fatal  change  which,  ft’om 
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Pollnjuolo  to  Gibson,  Mr.  Perkins  justly 
considers  Lis  practically  ruined  Italian 
sculpture.  The  dead  subjects  of  Greek 
or  Konian  mythology  were  substituted 
for  subjects  which  appealeil  to  living 
he.arts  and  heads.  In  place  of  the  s.acred 
figures  of  Cliristian  art,  we  have  the  foul 
revel  of  the  Satyr,  the  heavy  extrava- 
gauct^  of  the  Neptune,  or  the  nastiness 
of  the  painted  Venus.  Hut  it  is  only 
the  earlier  j)ortion  of  this  “  road  down¬ 
wards  ”  (for  no  one  can  detiy  real,  though 
misdirected,  creative  jiower  to  Polla- 
juolo,  Torrigiano,  or  Giovanni  Bologna)  j 
which  falls  within  Mr.  Perkins’  province,  j 
To  these  artists,  with  the  less  important ' 
though  once  European  rejtutatious  of 
Sansonno,  Bandinelli,  and  others,  he ! 
hjiH  devoted  the  same  conscientious  labor  ! 
with  w’hich  he  has  illustrated  their  pre-  ' 
decessors.  Hut  we  can  onlv  glance  at 
this  subject,  adding  that  Mr.  Perkins 
gives — to  the  dismay,  agjiin,  of  collectors 
— the  brief  list  of  best-authenticateil 
specimens  of  the  base  but  skillful  Cel- ' 
lini,  and  that  his  print  of  the  “Jonah,”  i 
ascribed  to  Ibiffaelle,  fully  confirms  that 
im|)ossibility  of  successfully  “cutting  in”  1 
to  sculpture  trom  painting  on  which  we  ' 
dwelt  in  the  course  of  last  autumn.  j 
Michel  Angelo  is  of  course  the  great 
name — we  imiy  truly  say,  the  one  and 
only  great  mune — during  the  hist  ihiys 
of  the  Tuscan  school.  Once  more,  in 
Mr.  Perkins’  jiages,  we  traverse  that 
most  melancholy  of  all  artist-biograjdiies 
— the  misdirected  training,  hesitating 
between  the  frescoes  of  Ghirlandnjo  ami 
the  counsels  of  Lorenzo ;  the  design  for  , 
the  Julius  monument  of  colossal  impos¬ 
sibility;  years  wa.sted  in  ignoble  dispute,  1 
or  buried  in  the  (piarries  of  Cararra ;  the  ' 
insults  of  the  unworthy,  the  cabals  ofj 
the  jealous ;  and  last,  but  alas !  not  least,  ! 
in  the  long  series  of  mi.sfortune,  the  sen- 1 
sitive  nature  and  obstinate  disjiosition  of: 
the  misunderstood  and  unhappy  Buo-  j 
narroti.  A  sadder  picture,  we  repeat, 
can  hardly  be  found.  Even  the  Sistine 
“  Jeremi.ah”  of  the  great  painter — great¬ 
er  here,  as  is  now  generally  recognized, 
than  he  M'as  in  sculpture— ^oes  not  ex¬ 
press  more  predominance  or  hojieless- 
ness  of  sorrow.  Hut  the  materials  for  a 
complete  judgment  on  Michel  Angelo 
have  not  yet  been  publisheii,  at  least  in 
England.  The  elaborate,  but  eminently 


'  Gennan  and  narcotic,  life  by  Ilerr 
Grimm,  of  which  a  translation  has  just 
been  issued,  contains  the  strange  state¬ 
ment  that  tlie  letters  so  long  preserved 
by  the  Huonan-oti  family  have  been 
handed  over  to  the  State  authorities, 
with  an  injunction  to  forbid  any  revela¬ 
tion  of  their  contents.  Should  this  irra¬ 
tional  entail  lie  broken  through  (as  com¬ 
mon  sense  demands),  we  may  hoiie  to 
return  to  a  subject  which  is  little  likely 
to  lose  its  interest  as  a  tale,  or  its  im¬ 
portance  as  a  lesson. 


Blackwood’*  Magazine. 
DAYjfAND  NIGHT. 

Tiik  days  were  once  too  tihort  for  life  and  me — 
The  sunset  came  too  soon — the  lingering  dawn 
Awoke  the  world  too  late ;  the  longest  day 
Still  lacked  that  hour  su|»reme,  which,  Hying  far 
( )n  the  horizon,  Ijeckoued  as  it  fled. 

And  said,  “  I  come,  I  c  >me!  ”  yet  came  not  vet. 
Though  lunged  and  looked  for  still  from  day  today. 

Too  short  for  life — too  short  for  hopes  that  made 
Within  the  visible  form  a  larger  life — 

Too  short  fur  all  the  joys  that  had  to  he 
Conceived,  and  planned,  and  fathomed  in  their 
time. 

Ami  hut  for  glories  sweet  of  stars  and  moon. 

And  dreams  that  were  mure  sweet  than  any  stars. 
It  had  l)een  hard  to  sufler  the  long  night — 

'I'he  silent  night,  that  neither  sisike  nor  stirred. 
Hut  with  the  shadow  of  its  folded  wings 
Shut  out  the  ardent  eyelids  from  the  day. 

'riiiis  was  it  on  the  other  side  of  Time; 

While  yet  the  (Mith  wound  ilubious  up  the  height# 
Through  mists  that  flew  aside  as  the  winds  blew 
lletimes,  and  o(icned  u]>,  in  glimjsics  sweet, 

A  niyal  road  that  clomh  the  very  heavens — 

A  nsul  divine,  that,  still  ascending,  led 
O’er  virgin  heights  by  no  man  trod  liefore. 

And  vales  of  jHiradise,  where  vulgar  foot 
Had  ne’er  profaned  the  flowers;  a  road  for  kings, 
Worthy  of  one  who  in  his  right  of  youth 
Was  heir  of  all  things  worthy,  and  was  bom 
To  be  all  tiuit  was  possible  to  man. 

And  on  that  poth  amid  the  rising  mists 
(ireat  figures  storal,  that,  vailed  from  head  to  foot. 
Waited  the  traveler’s  coming ;  wondrous  shapes. 
On  whom  hot  Fancy  rushing  forth  before. 

Curious  of  all  things,  blazoned  hasty  names. 

Love  this,  and  that  one  Joy ;  and  one  lieyond — 
One  later  come,  and  of  more  awful  form — 

Grief :  but  all  vailed,  the  foremost  like  the  last. 

Ami  on  this  road  there  was  no  need  of  night. 

The  hours  were  tedious  that  detained  and  sealed 
'fhe  curious  eyes,  the  hasty  lips,  and  heart, 

'I'hat  kept  the  van,  and  ever  mai'ched  befo.  e. 

No  need  of  night;  but  only  light,  and  space. 

And  time,  to  be  all,  see  aU,  leam  and  knew 
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The  tweet  and  Utter  of  each  nnknown  thing, 

And  of  all  the  myateries  the  soul  and  heart. 

Now  it  it  changed :  up  to  the  mountain-head 
Now  have  we  climbed  apace,  both  Hie  and  I. 

Ihe  miato  are  all  diajieraed,  the  pathway  clear, 
And  they  who  waited  on  the  road  haye  laid 
Their  rails  aaide,  and  an  they  know  are  known. 
The  rery  air  that  breathes  about  the  height 
Has  grown  articulate,  and  speaks  plain  words, 
Instead  of  the  dear  murmurs  of  old  time. 

And  of  all  mysteries  there  lasts  but  one. 

AH  things  hare  changed ;  but  this  most  changed 
of  all, 

That  I  hare  learned  the  busy  day  by  heart. 

And  lived  my  hour  and  seen  the  man-els  fade. 

And  all  the  glooms  hare  oped  their  hearts  to  me. 
And  given  tlieir  secrets  forth.  I  have  withdrawn 
The  vail  from  Ixtve’s  fair  face,  and  Joy  has  flashed 
Upon  my  soul  the  sunshine  of  his  eyes. 

And  grief  has  wrapped  me  in  his  bitter  cloak ; 
And,  }iausing  in  the  mid-way  of  my  life. 

Like  him  who  once  scaled  heaven  and  fathomed  ' 
hell. 

The  path  obscure*  and  wild  has  made  me  fear. 

So  now,  if  there  be  any  praise  to  say. 

Or  song  to  sing,  'tis  of  the  tender  night — 

The  night  that  hushes  to  her  silent  breast 
All  weary  heads,  and  hides  all  tears,  and  stills 
The  outcries  of  the  earth.  The  watchful  days  ' 
Gaac  in  my  eyes  Uke  spies  of  fate,  and  laugh 
My  poor  pretence  at  patience  all  to  scorn ; 

But  night  comes  soft  like  angels  out  of  heaven. 
And  hides  me  from  the  spying  of  the  light. 

And  I  were  glad,  if  ever  glad  I  were,  j 

To  think  a  day  was  done,  and  so  could  be  : 

No  more,  by  any  power  in  earth  or  heaven,  j 

Exacted  o’er  again ;  and  Night  and  Sleep  | 

Hold  wide  the  darkling  doorways  of  escape  I 

From  life  and  the  hard  world :  well  might  it  * 
chance 

They  should  shut  close  behind  my  flying  feet  | 
So  fast  as  never  more  to  again. 

So  might  I  wake  e'er  I  was  half  aware 
Among  the  angels  in  the  faithful  heavens,  | 

And  ope  my  eyes  ufsin  the  Master’s  face,  , 

And,  following  the  dear  guidance  of  his  smile, 

Hod  in  my  arms  again  what  I  had  lost : 

Such  arc  the  gentle  cliances  of  the  nigliL  | 

But  the  light  morning  comes  and  wakes  theworld. 
And,  swift  dis]icrsing  all  the  dews  and  clouds. 
Comes  to  my  bed  and  rouses  me  once  more 
To  take  my  burden  up ;  and  with  keen  eyes 
Inquisitive,  that  search  into  my  soul. 

Keeps  watch  upon  me  while  I  slou'ly  fit 
To  my  galled  neck  the  aching  yoke  again — 

As  curious  to  behold  how  souls  are  moved —  ! 

And  mocks,  and  says:  “Notyetesca}iod?  not  yet  | 
Escaped  ?  take  up  thy  cross :  ”  and  thus  I  rise  | 
And  bind  my  cross  upon  me  evermore.  | 


•  '< Net  mesao  del  oiiunin  di  nostra  yita 
Mi  ritrovai  per  ana  selva  usoura 
Chs  Is  dirHIs  vis  era  smarrits 
Abl  quaato  a  dir  qoal  era  e  oosa  dura 
Quesu  selva  selvasxia  ed  aspra  e  forts 
Chs  ael  plosier  rloaova  la  psora  I  *' 
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;  This  is  the  very  mom,  the  selfsame  mom, 

I  That  was  so  bnght  of  ok! ;  the  gladsome  day, 

I  That  to  ray  neighbor  with  a  friendly  voice 
1  Says  sweet,  “  Arise !  arise !  the  sun  is  up, 

!  And  life  waits  smiling  at  the  cliamber  door ;  ” 

I  For  I  am  not  so  rajit  in  my  poor  woes 
I  As  to  suppose  the  cheerful  world  has  grown 
I  IMm  with  my  shadow.  Tis  enough  to  say, 

I  I  am  so  deep  discouragetl  with  my  life, 

I  Although  1  have  but  thrid  the  mast*  half  way, 
j  That  the  fair  daylight  smiles  and  strikes  at  mo 
;  Like  one  who,  learned  in  all  familiar  ways 
Of  love,  turns  traitor;  and  the  rapid  hours 
Have  none  so  sweet  as  that  which  brings  the 
dark : 

i  Night,  that  can  blur  the  boundaries  of  time, 

'  And  o|)en  graves,  and  build  the  fallen  house. 

And  light  the  household  lamp  that  bums  no  more. 

Twas  sweet  to  live  when  life  was  fresh  and 
young ; 

It  would  lie  sweet  to  lire  if  life  vras  old. 

And  watch,  while  the  foint  current  eblied  its  last, 

'  With  calm  dim  eyes  through  softened  mist  of 

The  heavenly  headlands  heaving  slow  in  sight. 

I  But,  pausing  thus  u{x>n  the  mountain-to]>. 

To  see  the  dizxy  turnings  wind  below 
All  clear  and  bare,  with  nought  that  can  be  hid  ; 
To  know  that  Love,  fled  from  the  w-orld,  can  fiasti 
Into  a  helpless  longing  after  love ; 

To  know  that  .loy  flashes  his  angel  wings 
A  moment  in  the  sunshine,  and  is  gone ; 

To  know— oh  heaviest  knowledge  of  the  whole ! — 
That  Sorrow  kills  not,  and  that  life  holds  fast 
Its  sordid  thread  long  after  murdenais  blows 
Have  made  of  it  a  very  life-in-dtath. 

All  this  to  know  :  yet,  to  the  distant  west 
Turning  a  steady  countenance,  to  resume 
The  toilsome  way,  and  bear  the  bitter  cross : 

The  martyr’s  passion  were  less  hard  to  bear. 

And  think  ve  not  the  darkling  night  is  dear 
To  one  with  this  chill  landscape  in  his  eyes  7 
The  gl(M>m  that  blots  the  weary  pathway  out. 

And  the  dear  sleep,  which  still  ’tis  possible 
Might  steal  the  traveler  unawares  to  heaven  7 

Thus  nightly  to  the  tender  night  I  make 
A  welcome  in  my  heart  as  sweet  as  death. 

Though  sometimes  sad  as  dying.  Oh,  good 
night ! 

Beautiful  night !  that  in  thy  dewy  hand 
Dost  hold  one  sweet  small  blessing  like  a  star ; 

By  this  dear  gift  I  am  by  times  beguiled. 

In  all  my  heaviness  and  weariness. 

To  hold  myself  beloved  of  God ;  for  God 
Gives  ^He  has  said  it/  His  beloved  sleep. 

M.  O,  W.  O. 


Popular  SelsDoe  Review, 

WAVES  OF  HEAT  AND  WAVES  OF 
DEATH. 

•raw.  aicHaamoK,  m.  a.,  u.  o. 

WiniJ!  our  Banitariang  are  busily  oc‘ 
cupied  in  pointing  out  those  evils  of  our 
social  condition,  on  which  many  dis¬ 
eases  rest  that  need  never  be  seen  or 
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develo|ied  but  for  our  own  misdoings, 
and  while  it  is  our  duty  to  listen  to  wluit 
they  have  to  say,  and  to  follow  the  sim¬ 
ple  precepts  which  they  lay  down  for 
our  guidance,  it  is  well  for  us  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  all-important  fact  that  there 
are  certain  influences  at  work  in  the 
production  of  diseases  over  which  the 
sanitarian  has  no  control.  In  some  sens¬ 
es,  indeed,  sanitary  science,  in  the  midst 
of  great  achievements,  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  been  an  obstruction  to  scientific 
progi-ess.  This  is  no  paradox.  When 
our  first  sanitary  reformers  commenced 
their  great  works  they  had  such  a  strong 
case  in  their  hands,  they  had  such  prom¬ 
inent  evils  to  contend  with,  they  had 
such  flattering  ]>roniises  to  offer,  such 
rewards  for  the  waiting,  hoping  masses, 
and  such  triumphs  for  the  zeal  and  la¬ 
bors  of  their  own  disciples,  that  when 
they  once  obtiuned  a  hearing  they  were 
heard  to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  all  else. 
Oh !  the  hapjiy  days  that  were  to  come 
— the  millennium  of  health,  how  near 
was  its  advent !  Henceforth,  M’e  were 
not  to  cure  diseases  in  debiil,  but  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  in  phalanx.  The  epidemics 
were  to  be  wiped  out,  and  the  nation 
that  nurtured  them  was  to  be  stamjHjd 
uncivilize<l,  gross,  and  dangerous — a  gi¬ 
gantic  upas  tree,  infecting  a  world  else- 
wise  physically  pure. 

I,  who  have  been  one  of  the  stanchest 
advocaUes  of  sanitary  progress,  can  not,  I 
hope,  be  doubted,  in  rei)eating  that  the 
results  of  siinitary  work,  although  they 
have  fulfilled  much,  have  not  been  pros¬ 
ecuted  without  some  disadvantage.  I 
think  that  they  have  tended  rather  large¬ 
ly  to  damp  the  energies  of  many  able 
and  observant  men  in  that  line  of  medi¬ 
cal  inquiry  which  professes  to  treat  dis-  j 
ease ;  1  lear  they  have  thrown  a  cloud  ^ 
of  skepticism  over  the  whole  art  oi  treats 
iny ;  and  I  am  certain  they  have  given 
rise  to  the  invention  of  sundry  theories 
and  8)»eculationB,  which  do  not  account  j 
for  various  common  and  all-imi)ortant 

Ehenomena.  But  that  which  is  most  to 
e  complained  of  is  the  tendency  to 
W’hich  they  have  led,  of  ignoring  jKjrvad- 
ing  influences,  active  in  the  production 
of  disease,  and  of  supplementing  the  ^ 
knowledge  of  these  influences  by  refer-  , 
ring  forms  of  disease  that  have  been 
observed  to  some  insanitary  condition.  | 
Nkw  SuU£8 — VoL.  I.,  No.  6. 


From  an  unreasonable  blindness  to  san¬ 
itary  defects,  we  have  gradually  drilled 
into  an  eqimlly  unreasonable  measure¬ 
ment  of  them.  In  regard  to  spreading 
diseases  we  hear  now  almost  exclusively 
of  one  cause — drains  and  the  smells 
thereof.  The  evidence  is  conclusive  that 
certain  disorders — some  forms  of  con¬ 
tinued  fever,  for  instance — are  due  to 
emanations  from  sewers  and  drains ;  and 
it  is  j>ossible  that  some  of  the  other  com¬ 
municable  diseases  are,  under  specLal 
circumstances,  communicated  by  the 
same  emanations;  but,  after  all,  the 
drain  is  only  one  means  for  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  a  limited  class  of  spreading 
disorders,  and  if  we  continue  looking 
only  into  the  drain  for  all  this  class,  as 
we  have  been  looking  for  some  few  years 
past,  we  shall  lose  by  our  devotion  to 
the  contemplation  more  than  we  ever 
gaineil  by  being  first  directed  to  that 
line  of  research.  We  will  not  forget  the 
drain,  however,  nor  the  bad  smell,  nor 
bad  water,  nor  uncleanliness  in  general, 
as  causes  of  diseases.  That  would,  in¬ 
deed,  be  mistaken  policy ;  but  we  will 
suppose  all  the  drains  pure,  all  the  water 
unexceiitionable,  and  every  dwelling- 
house  and  the  body  it.self  clean,  and 
what  then  I  Physical  millennium  t  No ! 

^  Death  finds  dirt  an  ally,  but  he  can  do 

I  without  it,  and  although  cleanliness  is 
sometimes  his  opjionent,  it  is  more  com¬ 
monly  a  neutral. 

Without  a  word  against  sane  sanitary 
science,  I  want  on  this  occasion  to  point 
out  that  there  are  in  nature  certain  agen¬ 
cies  at  work  which  determine  m:uiy  of 
our  common  and  fatal  disea.ses,  and 
which  lie  apart  from  the  ordinary  social 
conttol  of  man,  according  to  his  present 
wisdom  and  acquirement  To  j)ut  the 
matrer  in  a  very  strong  light,  let  us  look 
at  a  man  struck  dead  by  a  fl^^sh  of  light¬ 
ning  ;  that  man  did  not  die  from  any 
cause  over  which  sanitary  science  could 
exert  control :  he  died,  and  we  all  con¬ 
fess  the  fact,  from  the  effects  of  an  ex¬ 
ternal  force  which  is  out  of  our  hands : 
there  is  no  reason  why  science  should 
not  ultimately  be  wise  enough  to  come 
in’and  restore  the  man  ajler  the  accident, 
but  it  could  hardly  make  every  necessary 
protection  against  the  accident.  Just 
as  purely  external  in  their  origins,  and 
invincible  in  their  powers,  are  certain 
87 
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other  outside  agencies,  wliich  the  sanita-  [ 
rian  can  not  touch.  These  agencies  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  lightning  flush,  because  they 
are  more  widely  diffused,  and,  tlierefore, 
more  inappreciable,  but  they  are  not  the 
less  outside,  and  not  the  less  unpreventi- 
ble. 

VV e  may  take,  in  illustration  of  this 
feet,  the  most  frwjuent  disease— com¬ 
mon  cold.  Whence  conies  it?  Why 
filiould  a  fourth  of  England  wake  in  the 
iDorning  with  cold  ?  Why,  for  some 
weeks  j)ast,  should  sore  throat  have  been 
so  prevalent  that  scarcely  any  one  could 
be  met  who,  on  inquiiy,  would  not  be 
found  with  the  back  of  the  throat  unduly 
red,  and  the  tonsils  large  ?  Why,  in  a 
given  village  or  town,  shall  the  medical 
men  l>e  summoned  on  some  particular 
day  to  two  or  half-a-dozen  |  daces  |)er- 
haps  at  once,  to*  visit  children  with 
croup  ?  Wh.at  is  the  reason  that  many 
eases  of  sudden  death,  by  so-callM 
“  ajKiplexy,”  crowd  together  into  a  few 
houi-s?  Why,  in  a  given  day  or  week, 
are  shoals  of  the  aged  swept  away,  while 
tJie  young  live  as  before !  These  are 
questions  which  are  above  the  answering 
of  curative  and  preventive  miHiicine  alike. 
Curative  medicine,  if  her  inteq)reter  lie 
hont'st,  at  the  name  of  them,  stands 
abaslK'd  ;  and  preventive  me<iiciiie  says, 
if  her  inteqireter  be  true,  “  The  ques¬ 
tions  are  as  yet  out  qf  my  range.” 

Still,  we  are  not  altogether  ignorant: 
some  circumstances  ap|)ear  to  be  folio wt*d 
by  effects  so  definite,  that  we  may  al¬ 
most  consider  we  have  them  iK-fore  us, 
in  an  obscure  jiicture  of  cause  and  effect. 
It  will  be  profitable  to  look  at  tins 
picture,  and  try  to  make  it  out  from  vari¬ 
ous  |K)ints  of  view ;  but  I  must  confine 
myself  to  one  point  now,  viz.,  to  Otc  sim- 
ple  Vjjiueiice  of  a  low  wave  tan^tei-ature  on 
U/e. 

If  we  carefully  obser\’e  the  fluctuation 
of  the  thermometer  by  the  side  of  the 
moiljdity  of  the  nation  at  large,  no  very 
remai'kable  relationship  seems  to  be 
trace:ible  between  the  one  and  the  other. 
But  if,  in  connection  with  the  mortality, 
care  be  taken  to  isolate  the  cases,  and  fp 
divide  them  into  groups  according  to 
their  ages,  a  singular  and  significant  se¬ 
ries  of  facts  follow,  which  show  that 
after  a  given  age  a  sudden  decline  of  the 
temperature  influences  mortality  by  what  J 


may  be  considered  a  definite  law.  The 
law  is,  that  up  to  the  age  of  thirty  ^ears 
variations  of  temperature  exert  no  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  mortality  of  the  population ; 
but  after  the  age  of  thirty  is  readio<l, 
then  a  fall  of  temperature,  which  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cause  an  increased  nnmlier  of 
deaths,  acts  in  a  given  m.anner — as  it 
may  be  said  in  waves  or  lines  of  inten¬ 
sity,  according  to  the  years  of  the  ptK)- 

[ile.  If  M  C  make  these  lines  nine  vears 
ong,  M'e  discover  that  they  double  in 
force  at  each  successive  point.  Thus,  if 
the  fall  in  the  temperature  be  sufficient 
to  increase  the  mortalitv  at  the  rate  of 
one  person  of  the  age  of  thirty,  the  in¬ 
crease  will  run  as  follows: 

One  death  at  thirtr  Tears  of  age. 

Two  deaths  at  thirty-nine  years  of  a^re. 

Four  deaths  at  forty-eiKht  years  of  a^ce. 

Eight  deaths  at  fifty-seven  yearn  of  age. 

Sixteen  deaths  at  sixty -si.\  years  of  age. 
Thirty-two  deaths  at  seventy-fire  years  of  age. 
8ixty-foar  deaths  at  eighty-four  years  of  age. 

In  these  calculations  nothing  seems 
to  be  wanting  that  should  render  them 
trustworthy  ;  they  result  from  iiupiiries 
conducted  on  the  largi*st  scale;  they 
have  been  comjiuted  by  our  gr«ttt‘st  au¬ 
thority  in  vital  sUitistics,  and  they  accord 
with  what  we  gather  from  common  daily 
obser>'ation ;  they  suiiply,  in  a  word,  the 
scientific  details  and  refinements  of  a 
rough  estimate  founded  on  universal  ex¬ 
perience,  and  they  lead  us  to  think  very 
gravely  on  many  subjects  which  may  not 
have  occurred  to  us  before,  and  which 
are  as  curious  as  they  are  absorbing. 

We  often  hear  small  moralizers,  who 
know  little  or  nothing  al>out  vital  phe¬ 
nomena — by  which  term  I  mean  nothing 
mysterious,  but  simply  the  physics  em- 
bracetl  in  those  phenomena  which  we 
connect  with  form  and  motion  under  the 
generic  term,  life — we  often  hear,  I  say, 
small  moralizers  harj)  on  the  one  string, 
that  man  knows  nothing  of  the  laws  of 
life  and  death.  But  what  an  answer  to 
such  presumption  of  ignorance  do  the 
facts  render^  above  supply!  Why, 
life  and  death  are  here  re<lui*ed  on  given 
conditions  to  reasonings  as  abstract  and 
positive  as  are  the  reasonings  on  the 
atomic  theory,  or  the  developwent  of 
force  by  the  combustion  of  fuel.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  the  vital  philosopher  to 
go  out  into  the  towns  and  villages  to  take 
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a  new  census  of  deaths  to  enable  him  to 
jfive  us  his  reading  of  the  jafeneral  mor¬ 
tality  under  this  one  sj^ecifio  state.  He 
nsay  sit  in  his  cabinet  now,  and  as  he 
i  «‘ads  day  by  day  his  thennometer,  j»re- 
dict  results.  Tliere  is  a  fall  of  temj»era- 
ture  that  shall  be  known  by  experience 
to  be  sufficiently  deep  and  prolonc^  to 
cause  an  increase  of  oue  death  in  a  jfiv- 
en  community,  among  those  who  have 
reached  thirty  years.  Is  it  so  ?  Then 
there  have  ditni  sixty-four  in  proportion 
to  that  one  of  those  who  have  reache<l 
eighty-four  years.  This  is  a  g(M>d  re¬ 
flection,  and  it  lea«ls  to  another  refle<‘-tion, 
not  HO  goo<I.  It  lea4ls  one  to  what, 
if  the  law  be  so  definite,  are  curative  and 
j)reventive  meilicines  doing  meanwhile, 
that  they  should  not  disturl)  it?  I  fear 
that  they  do  not  even  produce  j>erturba- 
tioiis,  and  I  do  not  see  how  they  could 
at  this  moment;  because,  as  the  truth 
o{)ens  itself  to  the  mind,  the  enormous 
external  change  in  the  forces  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  that  leads  to  the  result,  is  not  to  l>e 
grappltnl  with  or  interfered  with  on  any 
efficient  known  method  of  human  kind 
or  invention.  The  cause  is  too  general, 
too  overwhelming,  too  gras^nng.  It  is 
like  the  lightning-stroke  in  its  distance 
from  our  command ;  but  it  is  difliiseil, 
not  jKiinted  and  concentrate  ;  prolongeil, 
not  instantaneous;  and,  by  virtue  of 
these  projierties,  it  is  so  much  the  more 
subtle  and  devastating.  ' 

At  first  it  seems  very  easy  to  explain 
why  a  sudden  fall  in  temjierature  should 
lca«i  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
deaths,  and  it  is  to  lie  admitted  that,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  reason  is  clear. 
Without  entexing  on  the  question  which 
the  old  Greeks  so  warmly  contended  for 
— Heraclitus  aliove  them  all — that  heat  is 
the  auiinating  principle  of  all  living  or¬ 
ganisms,  we  may  accept  that  in  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  force  from  the  Inidy,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  its  jiower  of  producing  force 
in  the  form  of  heat,  we  have  a  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  ca|>acity  of  the  body  to  sus¬ 
tain  force,  which  is  only  another  phrase 
for  expressing  the  resistance  of  the  body 
to  death.  For  example,  if'  we  a.ssume 
that  a  healthy  man  of  twenty-nine  ^ears, 
respires  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  day,  and  by  combustion  of  his 
carbon,  evolves  as  much  heat  as  would 
raise  fifty  pounds  of  water  at  32®  Fahr. 


to  212°  Fahr.  under  all  ordinary  tem- 
[leratureH,  which  is  about  the  fact,  and  if 
we  assume  that  another  man  at  thirty- 
nine,  shall  not  be  able  at  any  temiierature 
to  n*spire  so  much  air,  ana  shall  not  be 
able  to  evolve  as  much  caloric  as  would 
raise  forty-four  pounds  of  water  from  32° 
to  212"  we  see  a  general  reason  why  the 
latter  man  should  feel  an  efl'ect  from  a 
sudden  change  in  the  temperature  of  the 
air  which  the  younger  man  would  not 
feel ;  and  if  we  assume,  further,  that  a 
man  of  eighty-four,  in  the  same  time 
would  evolve  as  much  force  as  would 
raise  only  eleven  jiounds  of  water  from 
32°  to  212",  we  see  a  general  reason 
that  he  should  suffer  much  more  from  a 
decrease  of  external  tem|»erature  than 
either  of  the  two  younger  men. 

It  l)ehovea  us,  however,  to  know  more 
than  this  general  statement  of  an  approx¬ 
imate  fat^t ;  we  ought  to  understand  the 
exact  method  by  which  the  reduction  of 
tem|>erature  influences,  and  the  details  of 
the  physiological  processes  that  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  phenomena  I  will  try 
and  exj)lain  these  clearly,  although  I 
know  they  are  not  easy  of  explanation. 
When  a  human  lK>dy  is  living  at  the  age 
where  the  j>erio<l  of  growth  has  ceased, 
and  the  f»erio<I  of  decay  has  not  con- 
menced,  and  when  it  is  quite  healthy,  it 
generates,  by  its  own  chemical  processes, 
so  jnuch  heat  or  force  as  shall  enable  it, 
within  given  bounds,  to  move  its  own 
machinery,  to  call  forth  at  will  a  limited 
measure  of  extra  force  which  has  been 
lying  latent  in  the  organism,  and  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  flucttiating  loss  that  must  he  con¬ 
veyed  away  by  cx)ntact  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  air,  by  the  earth,  and  by  other 
bodies  that  it  may  touch,  and  which  are 
colder  than  itself.  There  is  thus  evolved 
in  the  body,  appliftl  force,  reaert'e  force, 
and  waste  force,  and  these  distributions 
of  the  whole  force  generated,  when  cor¬ 
rectly  applied,  maintain  the  perfect  or- 
I  ganisra  in  such  balance  that  life  is  true 
and  steady.  So  much  active  force  car- 
■  ries  with  it  the  power  to  perform  so 
much  labor ;  so  much  reserve  force  car¬ 
ries  with  it  the  power  to  perform  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  new  and  extra  labor  to  meet 
emergencies ;  so  much  waste  force  ena- 
'  bles  the  body  to  resist  the  external  vicis- 
1  situdes  without  trenching  on  the  force 
that  is  alw'ays  wanted  to  keep  the  heart 
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pulsating,  the  chest  heaving,  the  glands  , 
secreting  or  excreting,  the  digestive  ap¬ 
paratus  moving,  and  the  brain  thinking 
or  receiving. 

Let  us,  even  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  , 
disturb  this  distribution  of  force  ever  so 
little,  and  stirnghtway  our  life,  which  is 
the  resultant  of  force,  is  disturbed.  If 
w’e  use  the  active  force  too  long,  we 
become  exhausted,  and  call  on  the  re- ' 
sene;  if  we  continue  the  process,  the 
result  is  failure  more  or  less  perfect, 
sleep,  and,  in  the  end,  the  last  long 
sleep;  let  us,  instead  of  exhausting  the 
force,  cut  it  off  at  the  sources  where  it  is  ; 
generated;  let  us  remove  the  carlnin  or; 
coal  that  should  go  in  as  fuel-food,  and 
we  create  prostration,  and  in  continuance 
a  waning  animal  fire,  sleep  and  death ; 
or  let  us,  instead  of  removing  or  with¬ 
drawing  the  supply  of  fuel,  cut  off  the 
supply  of  air,  as  by  immersion  of  the 
body  in  water,  or  by  making  it  breathe 
a  vapor  that  stops  the  combination  of 
oxygen  with  carbon — such  a  va|»or  as 
chloroform — and  again  we  produce  at 
once  prostration,  sleep  or  death,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  extent  to  which  we  have  con¬ 
ducted  the  process.  Lastly,  if  instead  of 
using  up  unduly  the  active  and  reserve 
force,  or  instead  of  suppressing  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  force  by  the  withdrawal  of  its 
sources,  we  exj)08e  the  body  to  such  an 
extemsd  temperature,  that  it  is  robbed  of . 
its  heat  faster  than  it  can  generate  it — 
if,  that  is  to  say,  to  supply  the  waste ' 
heat,  we  draw  upon  the  active  and  re¬ 
serve  forces,  we  call  forth  immediately 
the  same  condition  as  followed  from 
extreme  over-exertion,  or  from  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  development  of  force:  we 
call  forth  exhaustion  and  sleep,  and,  in 
extreme  case,  death.  i 

We  have  had  in  our  mind's  eye,  in  the 
above  description,  a  man  in  the  prime  of 
life,  in  the  centre  of  growth,  ana  decay. 
In  regard  to  the  force  of  animation  in 
him,  we  may  look  at  him  now  retrospec¬ 
tively  and  prospectively.  In  his  past  his 
has  been  a  growing  developing  body, 
and  in  the  course  of  development  he  has 
produced  an  excess  of  force  commensu¬ 
rate  with  the  demands  of  his  growth;  ; 
this  enables  him  to  bear  a  certmn  excess 
of  fatigue  and  exposure,  without  exhaus- . 
tion  and  even  with  -ease,  until  he  has ! 
reached  his  maximum.  When  he  stops  | 


in  development,  when  he  stands  on  a 
fair  level  with  the  external  forces  that  are 
opposed  to  him,  then  his  own  force,  for 
a  short  time  balanced,  soon  sinks  to  be 
second  in  command.  He  feels  cold  more 
tenderly;  if  his  rest  be  broken  the  de¬ 
mand  for  artificial  heat  is  urgent;  if  he 
lose  or  miss  food,  he  fails  quickly;  and 
returning  to  oiir  facts,  as  to  the  infiuence 
of  the  extenial  temperature  on  mortality, 
these  are  the  reasons  why  a  fall  in  the 
thermometer  sweeps  away  our  popula¬ 
tion  according  to  age  so  ruthlessly  and 
decisively. 

If  we  analyze  the  fiicts  further  by  the 
side  of  the  diseases  which  kill,  we  find 
those  diseases  to  be  numerous  in  name, 
but  all  of  one  type;  they  are  diseases 
which  of  themselves  tend  either  to  pro¬ 
duce  undue  loss  of  force,  or  that  tend  to 
prevent  the  development  of  force  as  its 
origin.  Disorders  which  are  accom¬ 
panied  with  exhaustive  loss  of  fiuids  from 
the  body,  such  as  dialietes,  dropsies,  and 
haemorrhages  are  of  tlie  first  class ;  dis¬ 
orders  in  which  due  supply  of  air  to  the 
lungs  is  prevented,  are  of  the  second  class, 
esjMJcially  chronic  bronchitis,  which  is  in 
truth  the  assigned  cause  of  two-thirds  at 
least  of  the  deaths  that  succeed  immedi¬ 
ately  on  the  fall  of  the  thermometer. 

In  what  has  l)een  written  above  I  have 
stated  sim]>ly  and  in  open  terms  the  fa^'t 
that  the  tall  of  temperature  produces  a 
8j)ecified  series  of  results,  by  reducing 
the  force  of  the  living  organism,  and  dis¬ 
posing  it  to  die.  We  may  from  this 
point  investigate  the  mode  by  which  the 
effect  is  produced  in  the  economy  in  a 
physiological  point  of  view.  How  does 
the  decline  of  temjierature  act?  Is  tlie 
process  simple  or  compound? 

The  process  is  compound,  and  into  it 
there  enter  three  elements.  In  the  first 
place,  the  body  is  robbed  rapidly  of  its 
waste  force,  and  the  reserve  and  active 
elements  of  force  are  consequently  called 
upon  to  the  depression  of  the  organism 
al toother.  This  obtains  because  the 
medium  surrounding  the  body,  the  air, 
unless  it  be  artificially  heated,  receives 
from  its  contact  with  the  body  a  larger 
proiKirtion  of  heat  than  can  be  spared; 
and  it  might  be  possible  to  produce  such 
an  infiuence  on  the  body  by  sudden  ex¬ 
traction  of  its  heat  as  to  destroy  it  at 
once  by  the  mere  act.  A  man,  as  Met- 
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calfe  has  remarked,  a  man  half  plunged  | 
into  a  bath  of  freezing  mercury  would  | 
die  instantaneously,  as  from  shock,  by  i 
the  immediate  extraction  of  his  heat.  ; 
But  in  ordinary  cases,  and  under  ordinary  ' 
circumstances,  the  mere  rapid  extraction  > 
of  heat  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  all ! 
the  mischief  produced  by  a  low  tempera¬ 
ture;  for  we  take  measures,  by  the  use 
of  non-conducting  clothing,  to  counter- ' 
act  the  mischief,  and  that,  too,  in  a  man- : 
ner  which  proves  pretty  successful.  We 
may,  therefore,  leave  this  element  of 
extraction  of  heat  as  most  important,  but 
not  all  effective  for -evil. 

Tlie  second  element  is  the  effect  on  the 
process  of  oxidation  of  blood.  We  all 
are  aware  that  if  a  j»ortion  of  dead  animal 
or  vegetable  matter  be  placed  at  a  low 
temperature,  it  keeps  for  a  considerable 
time;  and  we  have  evidence  of  dead 
animals  which,  clothed  in  thick  ribbed  ice, 
have  l)een  retained  free  from  putrefaction 
for  centuries.  Those  ghastly  bodies  that 
occupy  the  dead-house  of  Mount  St.  ; 
Bernard  on  the  Alj)8  have  lost  water  by  ; 
eva|)oration^  and  are  dried;  but  they  are 
not  putrid :  they  are  pre8er>’ed  by  cold, 
which  means  absence  of  heat.  Hence 
we  say  that  cold  is  an  antiseptic  as  alcohol 

is,  and  chlorofonn,  and  ammonia,  and 
creasote,  and  sulphurous  acid,  and  other 
similar  substances.  Cold  is  an  antiseptic, 
then,  but  why  ?  Because  it  prevents,  as 
do  the  bodies  named  a  moment  ago,  the 
union  of  oxygen  gas  with  combustible 
matter.  Tl»e  molecules  of  oxygen,  in 
order  that  they  sh.all  combine,  and  in 
their  combination  evolve  heat,  require  to 
1)6  distributed,  and  are  di8tribule<i  by  the 
force  or  motion  known  as  heat;  deprive 
them  of  this  force,  and  they  come  into 

•  communion  with  themselves,  are  attracted 
to  each  other,  and  lose  to  the  extent  of  j 
this  attraction  their  j»ower  of  combining 
with  the  molecules  of  other  bodies  for 
which  they  have  an  affinity.  In  an  an¬ 
alogous,  but  more  obvious  way,  we  may 
see  the  same  effect  of  motion  in  the 
njicrosoopic  examination  of  blood.  In 
the  blood,  while  it  is  circulating  briskly 
in  its  vessels,  there  are  distributed  through 

it,  without  contact  with  each  other,  mil¬ 
lions  of  small  round  bo<lies,  called  blood 
corpuscles.  In  the  circulation  in  the  free 
channels  of  the  body,  the  arteries  and 
veins,  it  is  motion  that  keeps  these  cor¬ 


puscles  apart:  we  draw  a  drop  of  Wood 
and  let  it  come  to  rest  on  the  microscope 
glass,  and  as  the  motion  ceases,  the  sep¬ 
arated  corpuscles  run  together  and  adhere 
so  firmly  that  we  cannot  separate  them 
by  any  force  less  than  disintegration.  If 
we  w'ere  to  drive  them  in  this  state 
round  the  body,  through  the  vessels, 
they  would  not  combine  rea«Iily  with  the 
tissues;  they  have,  in  fact,  forfeited  the 
condition  necessary  for  combination.  So 
with  oxygen,  when  its  invisible  molecules 
are  deprived  of  the  force  called  heat, 
which  is  motion,  they  do  not  readily 
combine  with  new  matter.  But  perfect 
combination  of  oxygen  and  carbon  is 
essential  to  every  act  of  life.  In  the 
constant  clash  and  union  of  molecule  of 
oxygen  with  molecule  of  carbon  in  the 
blood  lies  the  mainspring  of  all  animal 
motion ;  the  motion  of  the  heart  itself  is 
secondary  to  that.  Destroy  that  union, 
however  slightly,  and  the  balance  is  lost, 
and  the  organic  body  is,  in  a  plain  word,' 
ill. 

Cold,  or  decreased  temperature,  belo% 
a  given  standard,  which  for  sake  of 
comparison  we  may  take  at  a  mean 
of  55°  Fahrenheit,  does  destroy  this 
combination  of  oxygen  and  carbon  in 
blood.  In  the  Lettsomian  lectures  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  London,  deliv¬ 
ered  four  years  ago,  I  entered  very  fully 
into  this  subject,  and  illustrated  ]>oints 
of  it  largely  by  experiment.  Since  then 
I  have  done  more,  and  although  I  have 
not  time  here  to  state  the  details  of  these 
researches,  I  will  ejdtomize  the  principal 
facts.  I  found  then  that,  by  exposing 
blood  in  chambers  into  wliich  air  could 
pass  in  and  out,  the  blood  could  be  oxi¬ 
dized  at  temperatures  of  70°  if  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  air  and  blood  were  effectu¬ 
ally  secured,  and  I  also  found  a  given 
standard  of  oxidation  from  a  given  tem¬ 
perature.  Then  I  proceeded  to  test  for 
combination  at  lower  temperatures,  and 
discovered  a  gradually  decreasing  scale 
until  I  arrived  at  40°  Fahr.,  when  com¬ 
bination  ceased  altogether.  Of  course, 
my  method  was  a  very  rude  imitation  of 
nature,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  show  this 
firir  and  reliable  result,  that  the  oxidation 
of  blood  is  arrested  as  the  temperature 
of  t^e  oxygen  decreases. 

From  this  point  I  went  to  animal  life 
itself.  I  exposed  animals  to  pure  cold 
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oxygen  and  to  cold  atmospheric  air,  and  ' 
compared  the  results  with  other  experi¬ 
ments  in  M’hieh  animals  of  similar  weight 
and  kind  were  es^sed  to  warm  air  and 
warm  oxygen.  The  facts  gleaned  were 
most  important,  for  they  proved  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  products  of  combustion, ' 
that  is  to  say,  the  products  resulting  ^ 
from  the  union  of  oxygen  and  carbon, 
were  reduced  in  proportion  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  oxygen  was  reduced.  In 
the  course  of  this  inquiry  another  singu¬ 
lar  and  instructive  fact  was  elicited.  It 
has  been  long  known  that  at  ordinary 
temperature,  say  (50°,  pure  neutral  oxy¬ 
gen  does  not  su^)port  animal  life  so  M'ell 
as  oxygen  that  is  diluted  with  nitrogen. 
In  the  nitrogen  the  molecules  of  oxygen 
are  more  freely  distributed  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  motion,  that  is  the  meaning 
of  the  observed  fact.  What,  then,  would 
be  the  respective  influence  of  low  and 
high  temperatures  on  the  respiration  of 
pure  oxygen  ?  To  settle  tliis  question, 
animals  of  the  same  size,  kind,  and 
weight  were  placed  in  e<|ual  measures  of 
•  oxygen  gas  and  common  air  at  a  temj)er- 
ature  of  20°  Fahr.,  and  with  the  inevi¬ 
table  result  that  the  animal  in  the  pure 
oxygen  ceased  to  respire  one-third  soon-  ■ 
er  than  did  the  animal  in  common  fur. 
Cany-ing  the  inquiiy'  further,  I  found 
that  if  the  oxygen  gas  were  warmed  to 
50°  Fahr.,  the  respiration  was  continued 
six  times  as  long  as  in  the  previous  ex¬ 
periment,  while  if  the  warming  were 
carried  to  70°  it  was  sustained  twenty- 
four  times  as  long. 

I  need  not  carry  this  argument  fur- . 
tlier ;  it  is  the  easiest  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tive  facts  of  physiological  science  that 
the  reduction  of  temperature  les-sens  the 
combining  power  of  oxygen  for  blood, 
and  therewith  causes  a  reduction  of  ani¬ 
mal  force,  and  a  tendency  to  arrest  of 
that  force,  death.  | 

The  third  element  in  the  action  of  cold 
is  purely  mechanical,  and  though  in  a 
sense  secondary  is  of  immense  import 
When  any  body,  which  is  capable  of  ex¬ 
pansion  by  beat,  that  is  to  say,  by  radiant 
motion  of  its  own  particles,  is  reduced 
in  temperature,  it  loses  volume,  and  con¬ 
tracts  or  shrinks.  The  animal  body  is'no 
exception  to  this  rule :  a  ring  that  will 
fit  tightly  on  the  warm  finger  will  fall 
off  ue  same  finger  after  exposure  tO| 
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cold.  Tlie  whole  of  the  soft  parts  shrink, 
and  the  vessels  contract  and  empty  them¬ 
selves  of  their  blood.  Cold  applied  to 
the  skin  in  an  extreme  degree  blanches 
the  skin,  and  renders  it  insensible  and 
bloodless.  If  we  prick  it,  it  does  not 
bleed,  neither  does  it  feel.  In  cases 
where  the  body  altogether  is  exposed  to 
extreme  cold,  this  shrinking  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  parts  is  universal :  the  whole  surface 
is  pale  and  insensible ;  the  blood  in  the 
small  vessels  supei-ficially  placed  is  forceil 
inwards  upon  the  heart  and  vessels  of 
the  interior  organs;  the  brain  is  op¬ 
pressed  with  blood;  sleep,  or  coma,  as  it 
IS  technically  called,'  follows,  and  at  last 
life  is  sus{)ended. 

In  exposure  to  the  lowest  wave  of 
temperature  in  this  country  these  ex¬ 
treme  effetits  are  not  commonly  devel- 
oj)ed :  but  minor  effects  are  brought  out 
which  are  most  significant  In  particu¬ 
lar,  the  effect  on  the  lungs  is  marked. 
The  capillary  vessels  of  the  lungs,  of 
that  fine  network  which  plays  over  the 
computed  six  hundred  millions  of  air 
vesicles,  undergo  rapid  contraction  when 
the  cold  air  enters  the  lungs ;  in  pro|M)r- 
tion  as  such  contraction  is  decisive,  the 
blood  that  should  be  brought  to  the  air 
vesicles  is  cut  off*,  and  the  process  of  ox¬ 
idation  is  thus  meclianicailly  as  well  as 
chemically  sup]>ressed.  The  same  con¬ 
traction  is  also  exerted  on  the  vessels  of 
the  skin,  driving  the  blood  into  the  in¬ 
terior  and  better  protected  organs.  Hence 
the  rea.son  M'hy  on  leaving  a  warm  room 
to  enter  a  cold  frosty  mr  there  is  an  im¬ 
mediate  action  of  the  renal  organs  from 
pressure  of  blood  on  them,  and  not  un- 
frequently  a  tendency  to  diarrhica  from 
tem|)ora^  congestion  of  the  digestive 
tract.  Three  factors  then  are  at  work 
whenever  the  low  wave  of  temperature 
surrounds  the  animal  organism :  abstrai*- 
tion  of  heat  from  the  body,  and  beyond 
what  is  natural ;  arrest  of  chemical  ac/- 
tion  and  of  combustion;  mechanical  con¬ 
traction  of  the  vessels  most  exposed. 

We  cannot  view  the  extent  of  these 
changes  in  the  organic  life,  as  induced 
by  the  low  wave  of  heat,  without  seeing 
at  once  the  sweep  of  mischief  which  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  wave  may  effect  It  ex¬ 
erts  an  influence  on  healthy  life  in  the 
middle-aged  man,  and  I  know  of  no  dis¬ 
ease  which  it  does  not  influence  disas-. 
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trously.  Is  the  man  healthy,  it  tends  to 
produce  intenial  congestion;  has  he  a 
weak  point  in  the  vascular  system  of  his 
brain,  it  renders  that  ^>oint  liable  to 
pressure  and  nipture,  with  apoplexy  as 
the  seipience ;  is  he  suffering  from  bron¬ 
chial  disease,  and  obstruction  already  in 
his  air  ]>:issas^es,  here  is  a  means  by 
which  the  evils  are  doubled ;  has  he  a 
feeble  worn  heart,  it  is  unable  to  bear 
the  pressure  that  is  put  upon  it ;  has  he 

{mrtial  obstruction  of  the  kidney  circu- 
ation,  he  is  threatened  with  complete 
obstruction;  is  he  inditferently  fed,  he 
is  attacked  with  diarrhtea.  It  is  from 
this  e.\tent  of  action  that,  the  mortality 
of  all  diseases  runs  up  so  fast,  when  the 
low  wave  of  heat  rolls  over  the  popula¬ 
tion,  taking,  as  we  have  seen,  the  fee¬ 
blest  fii-st. 

Another  danger  sometimes  follows 
which  is  remote,  but  may  be  fatal,  even 
to  jieraoiis  who  are  in  health.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  known  facts  in  science  that 
when  a  jiart  of  the  outer  surface  of  the 
bo<ly  has  been  ex|>osed  long  to  cold,  the 
greatest  risk  is  run  in  trj’ing  suddenly  to 
warmtit.  Tlie  vessels  become  rapidly 
dilated,  their  coats  give  way,  and  ex¬ 
treme  congestion  follows.  But  what  is 
true  of  the  skin  is  true  equally,  and  with 
more  practical  force,  of  the  lungs.  A 
man,  a  little  lielow  par,  goes  out  when 
the  wave  of  temjierature  is  low,  and 
feels  oppressed,  cold,  weak,  and  misera¬ 
ble;  the  circulation  through  his  lungs 
has  been  suppressed,  and  he  is  not  oxi¬ 
dizing  :  he  returns  to  a  warm  place,  he 
rushes  to  the  fire,  breathes  eagerly  and 
long  the  heateil  air,  and  adds  |)erchance 
to  the  warmth  by  taking  a  cup  of  hot 
drink;  then  he  goes  to  lied,  and  wakes 
in  a  few  hours  with  what  is  called  pneu- 
Inoni;^  or  with  bronchitis,  or  mth  Imtli 
diseases.  What  has  happened!  The 
simple  i»hy8ical  fact  of  reaction  under ' 
too  sudden  an  exjxisure  to  heat  after  ex-  i 
posure  to  cold.  The  capillaries  of  the 
lungs  have  liecome  engorged,  and  the  cir-  \ 
culation  static,  so  that  there  must  be  re-  | 
action  of  heat  —  infiammation — before  | 
rec*>very  can  occur.  Nearly  all  bronchial  ■ 
affections  are  induced  in  this  manner,  | 
not  always  or  necessarily  in  the  acute  | 
form,  but  more  frequently  by  slow  de¬ 
grees,  Iw  repetition  and  repetition  of  the  j 
evil,  dommon  colds  are  taken  in  this  j 


same  way :  the  exposed  mucous  surfac.es 
of  the  nose  and  throat  are  subjected  to 
a  chill ;  then  they  are  subjected  to  heat; 
then  there  is  congestion,  reaction  of  heat, 
pouring  out  of  fluid  matter,  and  all  the 
other  local  phenomena. 

The  wave  of  low  temi>erature  rolling 
over  a  given  population  finds  inevitably 
a  certain  number  of  persons  of  all  ages 
and  conditions  on  whom  to  exert  its 
power.  It  catch  s  them  too  often  when 
they  least  expect  it.  An  aged  man,  with 
sluggish  heart,  go.  s  to  bed  and  reclines 
to  sleep  in  a  temperature  say  of  .50°  or  55  °. 
In  his  sleep,  were  it  quite  uninfluenced 
from  without,  his  heart  and  his  breathing 
would  naturally  decline.  Gradually,  as 
the  night  advances,  the  low  w.ave  of  heat 
steals  over  the  sleeper,  and  the  air  he 
was  breathing  at  55°  falls  and  falls  to 
40°,  or  it  may  be  to  35°  or  30°.  What 
may  naturally  follow  less  than  a  deeper 
slee^  !  Is  it  not  natural  that  the  sleep  so 
profound  sliall  stop  the  laboring  heart! 
Ceitainly.  The  great ,  narcotic  never 
travels  without  fastening  on  some  vic¬ 
tims  in  this  wise,  removing  them  imj)er- 
ceptibly  to  themselves,  into  absolute  rest, 
inertia,  until  life  recommences  out  of 
death. 

The  study  of  the  physiological  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  wave  of  low  heat,  and  of  its 
relation  to  the  wave  of  mortality,  sug¬ 
gests  two  series  of  thoughts. 

In  the  first  place^  it  leads  to  ask,  what 
are  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  wave 
of  low  temj>erature !  Necessarily  all 
rules  will  be  but  imperfect,  even  though 
they  be  carried  out  perfectly ;  but  there 
are  a  few  which  are  simple,  easy  to  be 
remembered,  and  of  value. 

(a.)  Clothing  is  the  first  thing  to  at¬ 
tend  to :  to  have  the  body,  during  varia¬ 
ble  weather,  such  as  now  obtains,  well 
enveloped  from  head  to  foot  in  non-con¬ 
ducting  woollen  substance  is  essential : 
who  neglects  this  precaution  is  guilty  of 
a  grievous  error,  and  who  helps  the  poor 
to  clothe  in  flannel  does  more  for  them 
than  can  readily  be  conceived  without 
careful  attention  to  the  subject  we  have 
discussed  in  all  its  details. 

(6.)  In  sitting-rooms  or  in  bed-rooms 
it  is  equally  essential  to  mmntain  an 
equable  tem})erature ;  a  fire  in  a  bedr 
room  is  of  fiist  value  at  this  season,  and 
he  who  can  invent  an  apparatus  that 
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would  anstain  a  small  bed-room  fire  in  an 
open  grate  all  night,  would  be  a  true 
benefactor  to  his  race,  and  soon  a  rich 
benefactor  to  boot  The  fire  sustains 
the  external  warmth,  encoura^  venti¬ 
lation,  and  gives  he^th  not  less  than 
oomfort. 

(e.)  In  going  from  a  warm  into  a  cold 
atmosphere,  in  breasting  the  wave  of  low 
temperature,  no  one  can  harm  by  start¬ 
ing  forth  thoroughly  warm.  A  cup  to 
keep  out  the  cold,  may  be  added  also  with 
advantage.  But  in  returning  from  the 
cold  into  the  warm,  the  act  should  al¬ 
ways  be  accomplished  gradually,  and  the 
cup  to  reliet'e  the  cold  should  he  scrupu¬ 
lously  avoided.  This  im|)ortant  rule 
may  he  readily  home  in  mind  by  con¬ 
necting  it  with  the  recollection  of  the 
fact  that  the  only  safe  mode  of  curing  a 
frozen  nose  is  to  rub  it  with  ice,  and  to 
restore  the  temperature  as  slowly  as 
possible. 

(</.)  The  wave  of  low  temperature  re¬ 
quires  to  be  met  by  good,  nutricious, 
warm  food.  Heat-forming  foods,  such 
as  bread,  sugar,  butter,  and  potatoes,  are, 
in  moderation,  of  s|iecial  use  now.  It 
would  be  against  science  and  instinct 
alike  to  omit  such  foods  when  the  body 
requires  waste*  heat  urgently  and  abun¬ 
dantly. 

(«.)  It  is  an  entire  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  wave  of  cold  is  neutralized  in 
any  sense  by  the  use  of  alcoholics.  When 
a  glass  of  hot  brandy-and-water  warms 
the  cold  man,  the  ci^it  l)elong8  to  the 
hot  water,  and  any  discredit  that  may 
follow,  to  the  brandy.  So  far  from  alco¬ 
hol  meeting  the  cold  in  action,  it  goes 
with  it;  alcohol  stops  oxidation,  and 
acts  as  an  antiseptic,  so  does  cold ;  alco¬ 
hol  stops  generation  of  heat,  and  there¬ 
with  the  motion  of  the  heart  in  the  living 
animal,  because  it  stops  oxidation,  and 
cold  does  the  self-same  thing. 

(/.)  Excessive  exercise  of  the  body, 
and  overwork  either  of  body  or  of  mind, 
should  be  avoided,  specially  during  those 
seasons,  when  a  sudden  fall  of  tempera- 1 
tare  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  For  ex-  j 
haustion,  M’hether  physical  or  mental,  ! 
means  loss  of  motion  in  the  organism ; ' 
and  loss  of  motion  is  equivalent  to,  nay, 
ia  the  same  as,  loss  of  heat. 

In  the  tecond  place,  the  subject  of  this 
paper  has  some  reference  to  the  bearing 


j  of  the  })ublic  towards  the  labors  of  med¬ 
ical  men,  who  have  to  meet  the  effects  of 
I  the  low  wave  of  heat.  The  public,  look¬ 
ing  on  the  doctor  as  a  sort  of  mystic  or 
high  priest  who  ought  to  save,  are  too 
often  dissatisfied  with  his  work.  I^et 
the  dissatisfied  think  of  what  is  meant  by 
eanng,  when  there  is  a  sudden  fall  in  the 
thermometer.  Let  them  recall  that  it  is 
not  bronchitis  as  a  cause  of  death,  nor 
apoplexy,  nor  heart  disi*ase,  as  such,  that 
the  doctor  is  asktnl  to  opjK)se,  but  an  all- 
per\'ading  influence  which  overwhelms 
like  the  sea,  and  against  which,  in  the 
mass,  individual  effort  stands  pamlyzed 
and  heljdess.  When  the  doctor  is  sum¬ 
moned,  the  mis(diief  has  at  least  com¬ 
menced,  and,  it  may  be,  is  over,  while 
treatment  bv  mere  medicines  sinks  in 
every  case  into  secondair  significance. 
Writing  now  to  the  public  and  not  to 
the  jirofession,  I  am  of  all  things  anx¬ 
ious  to  place  this  la.st  part  of  my  subject 
forcibly  before  them,  that  they  may 
know  how  to  be  charitable  to  those  who 
are  called  ujion  to  minister  to  health,  and 
may  not  laugh  down  those  ministtujs  who 
are  candid  enough  to  bow  humbly  liefore 
the  great  and  inevitable  truth,  and  who, 
professing  no  sj)ecific  cure  by  nostrum, 
or  symliol,  try  to  lead  towards  recovery 
by  teaching  elementary  principles,  and 
by  making  the  unlearned  the  participa¬ 
tors  in  their  own  learning. 

The  title  of  this  pajier,  suggested  to 
me  by  the  accomplished  editor  of  the 
Popi’iAR  SciJ»('E  Beview',  would  afford 
scojie  for  a  much  more  elaliorate  essay. 
Waves  of  high  temjierature  have  their 
specific  influence  also,  encouraging  some 
diseases  and  arresting  others.  I  must  not 
be  tempted  here  to  enter  on  this  wider 
field,  but  catching  the  very  cold  in¬ 
spiration  of  this  season,  must  jKJiforce, 
sternly  as  my  mistress  Nature  herself, 
leave  the  good  reader  to  console  himself, 
as  best  he  may,  with  tliat  which  is  before 
him. 

Lri>nr*  Hour*. 

THE  TUILERIES. 

How  magnificent  is  the  aspect  if  we 
station  ourselves  by  the  Arc  de  la  Tri- 
omphe,  and  look  down  the  long  avenue 
of.  the  Champs  Elys<^!  Beyond  the 
Obelisk  and  statuary^  and  fountains  of 
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the  Place  de  la  Concorde  are  the  fine 
H|»ear-heade<l  gates  and  the  tall  columnar 
fountains,  and  the  light-green  foliage  of 
the  gardens,  grouped  in  dense  masses, 
and  then  the  noble  facade  of  the  ])alace 
and  its  stately  dome.  As  we  move  about 
those  arched  alleys,  w’hich  in  the  hot 
mid-day  supply  a  twilight  shade,  and  see 
the  happy  children  playing  al)Out  almost 
by  hundreds,  or  pause  by  the  enamelled 
b^ls  of  flowers;  or,  if  the  Enij)eror  is 
absent,  wander  through  the  magnificent 
chanil)ers  of  the  palace,  white  and  gold 
and  puq>le,  crowded  with  pictures  and 
statuar}'  and  all  choice  treasures  of  art — 
the  general  impression  is  one  of  unri¬ 
valled  l)eauty  and  prosperity.  I  low 
calm,  too,  and  peaceful,  and  well-ordered 
is  the  scene,  and  how  admirable  are  all 
the  .arrangements  and  details !  You  can 
hardly  realize  the  sorrow  and  tragedy 
and  death  which  almost  from  first  to  last 
are  associated  w'ith  this  sumptuous  pal¬ 
ace.  Beyond  any  other  royal  or  impe¬ 
rial  residence,  it  is  the  Palace  of  Revo¬ 
lutions.  A  ghance  .at  its  fortunes  recalls 
some  of  the  most  absorbing  chapters  of 
the  national  annals ;  for  the  history  of 
this  palace  is  the  history  of  modem  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  the  history  of  Paris  is  the  his- 
ton'  of  France. 

Time  was — in  the  fifteenth  century — 
when  this  tract  was  a  wide  waste,  lying 
beyond  the  ancient  city  walls.  For  centu¬ 
ries  it  had  been  a  place  for  throwing 
rubbish,  and  tiles  also  w’ere  made  here. 
In  the  course  of  modem  excavations,  the 
foundations  of  the  old  tile-kilns  were 
discovered.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  French  nobleman 
possessed  near  this  spot,  a  house  with  a 
court  and  g.arden.  Francis  i  purchased 
this  abode,  on  account  of  its  country  air, 
for  his  mother,  Louisa  of  Savoy,  who 
wielded  so  unh.appy  an  influence  in  her 
son’s  reign.  When  the  civil  wars  of 
France  sjwedily  came  on,  the  Tuil- 
eries  began  to  vindicate  for  itself  an 
evil  fame.  The  historians  relate  how 
Ilenr)'  m  escaj»ed  out  of  Paris  for  his 
life  by  way  of  the  Tuileries,  and  how 
assassins  lurked  about  its  threshold  for 
pprposes  of  murder.  In  those  days,  the 
Tuileries  only  consisted  of  a  nuinlajr  of 
detached  buildings,  with  gardens  inter¬ 
spersed.  In  the  time  of  Charles  ix  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  Catherine  de  \ 


Medicis.  She  built  the  central  pavilion, 
with  the  two  contiguous  wings,  for  her 
own  residence.  The  Tuileries  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  th.at  dark  transaction  which 
for  ever  blackens  the  memory  of  Cathe¬ 
rine  and  of  Francis — the  massacre  of  St 
Bartholomew.  Five  days  before  the 
event.  Queen  Catherine  gave  a  grand 
entertainment  at  the  Tuileries,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  marriage  of  her  daughter, 
the  ill-fated  Marguerite  de  Valois,  to 
Henry  of  Navarre.  A  celebrated  French 
novelist  has  constnicted  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  striking  of  his  scenes  from 
this  famous  entertainment ;  this  con¬ 
trast  between  the  gay  festivities  of  the 
m.arriage  feasts  and  the  dark  schemes  of 
butcheiw,  which  w’ere  thus  ])lanne<l  and 
matured.  The  wicke<l  and  superstitious 
Catherine  became  frightened  at  her  new 
alace.  An  astrological  prediction  told 
er  to  beware  of  St.  Gemialn.  She 
went  no  more  to  the  palace  of  St  Ger- 
main-en-Laye ;  and,  hearing  that  the 
Tuileries  was  situated  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Gemiain  I’Auxerrois,  she  stopped  the 
works  and  abandoned  her  abode.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  her  last  moments  she 
was  attended  by  a  bishop  named  Lau¬ 
rent  de  St.  Germain  ;  and  this  circum¬ 
stance  furnished  the  astrologers  with  the 
pretence  that  the  prediction  had  been 
accomplished.  Henry  iv  continued  the 
w’orks  which  Catherine  had  first  begun 
and  then  abandoned.  He  raised  two 
other  ranges  of  building,  faced  wdth 
large  conijiosite  pilasters,  and  erected 
the  lofty  })avilion  at  either  end.  He  be¬ 
gan  also  the  long  gallery  which  united 
the  Tuileries  to  the  JjOUVTe.  Under  the 
thirteenth  and  fouileenth  Louis  addi¬ 
tional  improvements  were  made,  until 
the  court  finally  abandoned  Paris  for 
Versailles.  For  long  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  and 
the  gallery  connecting  the  Tuileries  with 
the  Louvre,  formed  three  sides  of  an  im¬ 
mense  parallelogram.  Naj)oleon  Bona¬ 
parte  contemplated  the  completion  of  the 
building  by  the  erection  of  another  gal¬ 
lery.  The  completion  of  this  plan  w’as 
reserved  for  the  present  Emperor.  An 
inscription  recorcis  that  Francis  i  built 
the  Louvre,  Catherine  de  Medicis  built 
the  Tuileries,  and  that  Napoleon  ui  uni¬ 
ted  the  Tuileries  to  the  Louvre. 

But  it  is  at  the  time  of  the  French 
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Revolution  that  the  Tuileries  beoomea ;  gilded  priaon.  The  king  and  dauphin, 
invested  with  the  deepest  and  most  mel-  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  succeeded  in 
ancholy  interest  First  let  us  recall  the  1  leaving  the  Tuileries,  and  reaching  in 
two  occasions  on  which  Louis  xvi  w’as  disguise  a  carriage  on  the  Boulevards, 
conducted  to  the  Tuileries,  rather  as  to  They  pas.sed  the  barriers  quickly,  and 
a  prison  than  a  ]>alace.  The  first  of  these  were  8ubse<juently  Joined  by  the  queen, 
was  about  the  loginning  of  troubles.  It  who  was  accompanied  by  a  single  attend- 
is  one  of  those  lurid  and  fearful  scenes  ant.  The  king  delayed  too  long,  and 
which  unhappily  became  so  common  in  had  the  imprudence  to  show  himself  j)ub- 
the  subsequent  histoiy.  Tlie  scene  is  at  licly  on  the  road.  At  one  station  the 
Versailles;  the  time  is  one  of  fearful  jwstmaster  was  struck  by  the  resemblance 
reaction  after  long  ages  of  tyranny  and  of  his  countenance  to  the  engraving  of 
misrule.  The  people  are  suffering  from  the  king  on  usual  official  pajiers,  and, 
famine,  and  m^dened  by  the  exitement  sounding  an  idann,  he  rode  away  across 
that  prevails.  All  one  rainy  night,  sav-  countrj’  on  a  smft  horse  to  stop  him  at 
age  men  and  infuriated  women  cower  the  next  station.  This  was  Varcnnes. 
over  their  watch-fires,  chanting  at  times  At  Varennes  Louis  was  seized,  when, 
revolutionary  spngs.  Some  of  them,  before  long,  he  would  have  been  safe 
seated  on  the  corpse  of  one  of  the  guards,  beyond  the  frontiers.  The  utmost  bar- 
devour  his  horse  half  roasted  in  the  barity  w  as  evinced  during  the  journey 
flames,  while  others  frantically  dance  back  to  Paris.  A  nobleman,  who  aj*- 
around  the  group.  At  six  o’clock  that  proached  to  kiss  the  king's  hand,  fell 
eventful  morning  the  mob  made  a  furi-  pierced  by  several  balls,  and  his  body 
ous  attack  U|K)n  the  })alace.  Finding  a  was  tom  to  j)ieces  by  the  multitude.  An 
gate  or)en,  they  mshed  in  and  speedily  immense  crowd  congregated  in  Paris  to 
^led  the  royal  apartments.  The  queen  await  the  royal  return.  In  sullen  silence 
had  only  Just  escaj)ed  from  her  room  the  fugitives  w'ere  reconducted  to  the 
when  the  assassins  entered  and  pierced  Tuileries.  Next  day  the  Assembly  sus- 
her  bed  with  their  bayonets,  lliough  |)ended  the  king  from  his  functions,  and 
shots  were  fired  at  the  windows,  the  he  was  only  allowed  to  take  a  morning 
queen  advanced  to  the  balcony,  in  front ;  walk  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  be- 
of  the  exasperated  multitude,  in  order  to  fore  the  public  were  admitted, 
save  the  lives  of  the  prisoners  they  had  Two  terrible  days  are  known  in  French 
taken.  Tlie  mob,  according  to  the  fickle  history;  in  the  eventful  year  1792,  pre¬ 
humor  of  mobs,  burst  into  shouts  of  ap-  vious  to  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate 
plause  at  her  generous  courage.  The  Louis.  These  are  the  20th  of  June,  and 
cry  was  raised  among  the  {>opulace,  the  10th  of  August.  On  the  first  of 
“  Let  us  bring  the  king  to  Paris ;  it  is  these  days  a  vast  and  motley  multitude 
the  only  way  of  securing  bread  for  our  of  many  thousands,  coming  from  the 
children.”  The  ignorant  and  misguided  lowest  parts  of  Paris,  presented  a  tumul- 
mob  actually  believed  that  to  seize  the  tuary  jietition  to  the  Assembly.  Ixmg 
royal  family  would  materially  better  their  columns  of  men  defiled,  bearing  fusils, 
condition.  They  bore  loaves  of  bread  on  sabres,  and  daggers.  Men  and  women, 
the  points  of  lances,  to  indicate  the  plen-  bearing  inkes  and  olive-branches,  danced 
W  which  they  expected  would  ensue,  frantic^ly,  singing  the  “  Ca  ira.”  From 
iSwntic  women  bestrode  the  cannon  ■  the  Assembly  they  proceeded  to  the  Tuil- 
dragged  by  the  populace,  and,  pointing  cries.  The  gates  ^ing  left,  open,  they 
to  the  king,  queen,  and  dauphin,  ex-  ascended  the  staircase  and  penetrated  to 
claimed,  **  Here  is  the  baker,  his  wife, '  the  royal  apartments.  The  multitudo 
and  the  little  apprentice.”  That  en-  rushed  into  the  room  where  the  king  was 
forced  and  humiliating  journey  to  Paris  sitting ;  the  king  remained  tranquil,  his 
lasteil  some  hours,  ^us  was  the  king  heart  not  even  quickening  its  beats.  One 
forcibly  conducted  to  the  Tuileries,  which  drunken  workman  offer^  him  the  rod 
for  him  was  henceforth  only  a  splendid  cap  of  Liberty :  he  mildly  put  it  on. 
dungeon.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  as  the  Another  gave  him  a  cup  of  water : 
political  sky  grew  still  darker  and  more  though  he  suspected  poison,  he  quickly 
threatening,  he  desired  to  escape  from  hb  drank  it  Ills  infant  child,  amid  all  the 
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confusion,  only  smiled  at  the  fearful  scene 
she  was  unable  to  comprehend.  During 
this  time  a  certain  younj^  officer,  with  a 
oollecfe  companion,  was  in  the  p^den  of 
the  Tuileries.  He  rejjretted  the  conduct 
of  the  populace,  and  the  imliecility  of  the 
ministry.  “  The  wretches !”  he  piifnly 
remarked,  “  they  should  mow  down  the 
first  iive  hundr^  W'ith  grajie-shot,  and 
the  remainder  would  soon  take  to 
flight.”  Tliat  young  man  was  NajKileou 
Bunaparte. 

Tlie  scene  on  the  10th  of  August  was 
Still  mure  tenible.  At  midnight  a  can¬ 
non  was  fired,  the  tocsin  sounded,  and 
tlie  insurgent  thousands  |>ourcd  out  into 
the  street.  The  rolling  of  the  drums, 
and  the  rattling  of  artillery  still  rang  in 
some  men’s  ears  for  years  after  that  fatal 
night.  About  eight  hundred  of  the 
Swiss  guards  were  mustered  at  the  Tuil¬ 
eries,  and  as  many  royalists,  whose  well- 
meant,  but  undisciplined  and  unscientific 
eflbrts  were  rather  a  hindrance  than  a 
help.  At  four  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  1 0th  a  column  of  fifteen  thousand 
men  steadily  advanced  from  the  Fau¬ 
bourg  St.  Antoine,  and  numerous  other 
bodies  joined.  If  the  king  had  chosen  to 
oliai'ge,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  there 
cm  be  little  doubt  but  that,  even  in  the 
eleventh  hour,  he  might  have  retrieved 
Ills  ruined  fortunes.  But  Louis  was  al¬ 
ways  indecisive  in  the  moment  of  deci¬ 
sion  ;  he  shrank  from  shedding  the  blood 
of  his  jK'ople;  he  felt  despair  in  his 
heart.  Defended  by  his  faithful  Swiss, 
he  crossed  the  garden  and  went  to  the 
Assembly  in  the  adjoining  street.  In 
the  meanwhile,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Louvre,  in  the  Place  Carrou.sel,  fearful 
scenes  were  going  on.  The  Swiss  troops, 
firing  from  the  windows,  for  a  time 
drove  back  their  op)>onents ;  but  these, 
perceiving  the  fewness  of  their  numbers, 
returned  to  the  charge,  under  the  cover 
of  jK»werful  artillery.  The  doomed 
Swiss  were  mown  down  by  gr}M)e-8hot ; 
It  was  an  inhuman  massacre.  The  pike- 
men  followed  the  fugitives  into  the  gar¬ 
dens,  and  slew  them  amid  the  trees  and 
fountains.  Some  of  the  Swiss  had 
climbed  on  the  jKjdestals  of  the  statues. 
“  The  insurgents  abstaiiunl  from  firing, 
lest  they  should  injure  the  statuary,  but 
pricked  them  with  their  bayonets  till  they 
came  down,  and  then  murdered  them  at 
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their  feet ;  an  instance  of  taste  for  art, 
mingled  with  revolutionary  cruelty,  per- 
hajw  un{)aralleled  in  the  history  of  the 
w’orld.” 

I.iet  us  now  look  at  another  scene  fur¬ 
ther  on.  That  observant  officer  in  the 
Tuileries  gardens  has  placed  France  at 
the  head  of  the  w'orld,  and  himself  at  the 
head  of  France.  It  is  the  time  of  the 
short-lived  peace  of  Amiens.  Both  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  ap(>ear  to  have  been  in¬ 
sincere  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
that  treaty,  France  being  still  ambitious 
and  England  still  suspicious.  Naitoleon 
in  vain  protested  that  England  and 
France  together  might,  by  a  good  un¬ 
derstanding,  govern  the  world.  England 
still  continued  her  hostile  pre])arations  to 
be  armed  at  every  point  Some  extra¬ 
ordinary  scenes  occurred  at  the  Tuileries, 
unpaialleled  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy, 
between  the  Fu-st  Consul  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ambassador.  Lord  Whitworth.  It 
w'as  a  great  court-day  at  the  Tuileries. 
All  the  Euro|>ean  ambassadors  were  as¬ 
sembled.  Naj>oleon  advanced  threaten¬ 
ingly  to  the  ambassador.  “  So  you  are 
detennined  to  go  to  war.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  fought  for  fifteen  j-ears.  I  suppose 
you  want  to  fight  for  fifteen  years  more. 
The  English  wish  for  war ;  but,  if  they 
are  the  firet  to  draw  the  sword,  I  shall  be 
the  last  to  put  it  into  the  scabl>ard. 
Wherefore  these  armaments  1  against 
whom  these  measures  of  pretaution  ?  If 
you  insist  u}>on  fighting,  I  shall  fight 
also.  You  may  destroy  France,  but 
never  intimidate  it  If  you  would  live 
on  tonus  of  good  understanding  with  us, 
you  must  re8|>ect  treaties.  Woe  to  those 
who  violate  them!  They  will  answer 
for  the  "consequences  to  all  Europe.” 
This  violent  language  was  accoinpaniiHl 
by  the  most  angrj'  and  impassioned  ges¬ 
tures.  Na{K)leon  laid  his  hand^  on  his 
sword,  and  appeared  to  be  on  the  point 
of  striking  the  ambassador.  Lord  Whit¬ 
worth  was  hastily  revolving  in  his  mind 
M'hat  step  he  haci  better  take  in  case  Na- 

K'>leon  should  thus  insult  him,  and  Great 
ritain,  whom  he  represented,  when  Na¬ 
poleon  retired,  and  happily  delivei’ed 
every  one  from  the  dismay  and  panic 
which  so  extraordinary'a  scene  had  occa¬ 
sioned. 

And  now'  let  us  a<lvert  to  two  extra- 
I  ordinary  days  at  the  Tuileries  in  the 
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eventfiil  year  1815.  On  the  night  of  the  ' 
19th  of  ilarch  the  restored  Louis  xvin  ' 
fled  from  the  Tiiileries,  and  on  the  next 
day  Naiwleon  again  arrived  at  the  Pal¬ 
ace.  The  em|)eror  had  'only  touched  j 
French  soil  some  seven  days  before. 
Treason  on  the  widest  scale  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  return,  and  the  gtmeral 
sent  against  him  had  l)etrayed  his  trust. 
It  was  known  that  NmK>leon’s  little  army 
wa.s  marching  u|)on  Paris.  Every  hour 
intelligence  more  and  more  alarming  was 
brought  to  the  Tuileries,  and  it  iHM'ame 
evident  that  any  resistance  •  would  l>e 
quite  useless.  The  oflicers  on  duty  were 
apprised  that  the  king  had  determined 
to  depart,  and  that  the  departure  would 
take  place  at  midnight.  At  that  time 
the  king's  carriage  drew  up.  The  stair¬ 
case  was  lined  with  oflicers  and  men  of 
the  National  Guard.  In  deep  silence 
every  eye  was  eagerly  flxo<l  on  one  of 
the  doors.  A  bustle  was  heart!,  and 
Ijouis  xvm,  preceded  by  a  single  usher, 
passed  from  nis  apartment  lie  seemed 
deeply  affected,  and  those  around  him 
were  also ^gfreatly  moved.  The  king  en¬ 
tered  his  carriage,  which  immediately 
drove  off  under  an  escort  of  guanls. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  rumor  of  the 
departure  spre.ad  through  the  city,  and 
the  j)eojde  flockc*d  to  the  gates  of  the 
Tuileries  and  the  terraces  of  the  gar¬ 
dens.  About  one  in  the  day  a  general 
rotle  up  and  announced  that  Ib>naparte 
would  shortly  arrive.  The  National 
Giurd  agreed  to  receive  oflicers  within 
the  court  of  the  palace.  The  singular 
'spectacle  was  prcisented  of  oflicers  in  tri- 
colored  oockMes,  who  acknowle<!ged 
only  the  emjieror,  serving  with  officers 
of  the  white  cockade,  who  acknowledged 
only  the  king.  From  all  (juarters  new 
pei^nages  now  arrived  rapidly  at  the 
Tuileries — great  ministers  in  their  an¬ 
cient  costume,  jvages  in  uniform  and  liv¬ 
ery,  ladies  elegantly  dressed,  who  filled 
up  the  bright  saloons.  The  old  ushers 
were  plac^  at  the  different  doom  to 
maintain  the  old  etiquette.  It  seemed 
as  if  Iiis  Im|)erial  M.'ijesty  had  only  been 
amusing  himself  with  a  holiday  excur¬ 
sion  to  the  island  of  Elb.a,  and  tliat'-'his 
palace  had  been  kept  in  the  nicest  re^i- 
ness  for  him.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
rushing  of  horses  and  carriages ;  a  troop 
of  lancers  with  drawn  swords  galloped 


through  the  gate.  In  the  midst  of  them 
was  a  carriage,  which  stopjied  at  that  very 
point  whence,  not  twenty-four  hours  ago, 
that  other  carriage  haii  startoil.  'Hie 
ooach-iloor  was  o|>ene<!,  and  on  the  steps 
appeared  tliat  familiar  figure,  in  the  old 
familiar  hat  and  the  same  grey  rediugote 
which  he  us(>d  to  wear.  A  troop  of  guards 
and  officers  liore  him  up-stairs  in  triumph 
on  their  shoulders.  That  night  cannon 
were  drawn  up  in  the  midst  (»f  the  court, 
and  the  cavalry  fasteneii  tlu'ir  horses  to 
the  palisades.  Such  was  the  b<‘ginning 
of  the  Empire  of  the  Hundred  Days, 
the  rude  dream  of  power  from  which  the 
French  were  aroused  by  the  thunders  of 
Waterloo. 

In  the  so-called  glorious  Tliree  Days 
of  1830  the  jKJople  again  attack  is!  and 
took  the  pala<*«.  After  that  revolution 
Louis  Philip] »e  matle  it  his  rt‘si«len<‘e  fur 
eighteen  years,  until  the  next  revolution 
came.  A  lady  was  telling  us  the  other 
•lay  of  what  she  saw  in  that  year  of  rev¬ 
olution,  in  IHIH.  Her  apartment  was  in 
the  Hue  de  Rivoli,  from  whence  she 
could  overlook  the  gartiens  of  the  Tuile¬ 
ries.  She  saw,  as  did  various  others, 
Ijouis  Philipjie,  with  Que<*n  Amelie  on 
his  arm,  both  dressed  in  black,  wending 
their  way  along  the  southern  terrain;  of 
the  garden.  They  ]»asst*d  through  the 
western  gate,  and  jiaused  for  a  moment 
on  the  very  s|>ot  where,  half  a  century 
before,  Ivouis  xvi  ha<l  be<*n  executed. 
Two  small,  blat^k,  one-horse  carriagea 
were  stationed  close  by.  Two  very  young 
childrtm  were  in  the  first.  The  roy^ 
c.ouple  entered,  and  were  directly  leaving 
Pans  at  full  gallo]),  never  Uj  return 
again.  In  the  meantime  the  insurgents, 
with  little  bloodshed  and  no  0|))K>sition, 
had  overflowed  the  court  and  as<H*iided 
the  staircase.  Once  more  the  splendid 
aalow  of  the  Tuileries  receivini  the  low¬ 
est  of  the  population  as  their  .masters. 
^Llny  of  them,  day  after  day  and  night 
after  night,  celebrated  their  orgies  in  the 
most  sumptuous  n])artments  of  the  pal- 
aca  It  was  some  little  time  before  the 
provisional  government  felt  themselves 
sufficiently  strong  to  turn  them  out  by 
main  force.  The  government  immedi¬ 
ately  issued  a  decree,  which  was  never 
carried  into  execution,  that  henceforth 
the  Tuileries  should  form  an  asylum  for 
I  indigent  workmen.  On  this  occasion. 
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and  in  the  ennuing  June,  it  was  used  as  | 
a  hosjutal  for  the  wounded.  In  the  fol-  , 
lowing  year  it  served  for  the  recejttion  j 
of  the  annual  exhibition  of  paintings,  i 
Such  are  some  of  the  past  vicissitudes  of  j 
what  is  now  the  imperial  residence  of  ^ 
Nmtoleon  iii.  I 

Let  us  now  enter  this  palace  of  the  | 
Tuileries.  'Hie  state  u])artiiients  are  lib-  j 
ernlly  thrown  ojicn  to  the  ]>ublic  during  | 
the  aliMuice  of  the  Knij»t*ror,  tickets  of  i 
admission  lieing  obtained  without  any  I 
difficulty;  and  manv  hundreds  visiting  | 
them  ever)'  year.  Quiet,  orderly  parties 
of  three  aiul  four  asi'end  those  sU'ps , 
which  so  often  have  ei-hoed  with  the  | 
angry  clang  of  infuriated  tliousands.  | 
When  you  have  as<*endetl  the  staircase,  ^ 
you  are  in  the  immiHliate  contiguity  of  | 
the  cha{K‘l  and  the  theatre.  The  cha{>el  | 
itself  is  on  the  ground-floor,  but  at  the  j 
top  of  the  staircase  is  the  nalvn  which  | 
leads  to  the  imjM.‘rial  pew,  as  it  were  a  j 
gallery.  The  hhnperor,  however,  fre- ! 
quently  attends  the  service  in  the  Ixxly  I 
of  the  cha|)el,  dressed  in  plain  blai'k,  as 
on  this  ot'casion  are  the  members  of  his  , 
court  Some  of  the  public  attend  the  ^ 
cha|»c‘l  on  these  days,  but  the  tickets  are  < 
obt'iinable  with  great  difficulty.  At 
Fontainebleau,  where  the  hour  of  8er>’ice 
is  early,  and  the  population  not  very  large, ' 
no  such  restrictions  are  imposed.  The  j 
tlieatre  of  the  palace  is  used  as  a  sup^ier- 
room,  seating  eight  hundred,  on  the  [ 
occasion  of  those  great  state  balls  which  I 
are  given  at  intervals.  Every  Monday  ■ 
throughout  the  season  the  Empress  has 
piven  a  private  ball.  You  presently  pjiss 
into  the  magnificent  Salle  de  la  Paix, ' 
formerly  the  Salle  Louis  Philip}>e.  It  is 
very  diflferent  now  from  the  scene  which  • 
it  presented  in  1848,  when  the  soldiers , 
of  the  National  Guard  slept  here  on  , 
trusses  of  straw.  You  are  told  to  admire 
tlie  sjiecial  objects  of  interest  which  are  , 
concentrated  here.  There  is  Muller’s , 
equestrian  portrait  of  the  present  Em^te-  i 
ror,  over  the  mantel-^iiece.  Those  mi- ' 
mense  crystal  chandeliers  were  given  to  | 
Ixiuis  Plulippe  by  the  King  of  Ilolland. 
Tliat  silver  statue  of  Peace  was  given  to 
tlie  first  Na])oleon,  soon  after  the  short¬ 
lived  peace  of  Amiens,  by  the  city  of 
Paris.  Observ’e  those  vast  mirrors  fitted 
into  the  panelling  to  correspond  with  the 
ten  windows  opiiosite,  and  see  how  those 


pillars  ynth  the  golden  ivy-leaves  bear  up 
the  splendid  ceiling.  In  one  set  of  rooms 
you  are  told  tiiat  the  carpet  alone,  made 
of  Golielin’s  manufacture,  cost  a  million 
of  francs.  Here  in  the  throne-room  is 
the  throne:  its  canopy  and  drajiery,  as  is 
always  the  case,  ai'e  studded  with  em¬ 
broidered  golden  bees;  there  is  the  letter 
N  in  a  stniUl  medallion,  and  the  imjieri.'d 
eagle  is  on  an  escutcheon.  The  sa/on  of 
Louis  XIV  has  a  portrait  of  that  king 
taken  in  his  seventeenth  year.  Next  to 
this  is  the  painted  dining-room,  which, 
however,  is  only  used  on  state  occasions. 
Presently  you  pass  into  an  antechamber 
and  three  saloons,  of  which  the  first  is 
sea-green,  the  second  rose-colorei^,  and 
the  third  blue.  The  chimney-piece  of 
the  green  saloon  is  of  black  marble,  and 
that  of  the  rose-colored  saloon  is  lapis 
laxuli. 


Put  the  most  imposing  of  all  the 
rooms  is  the  Salle  <les  Moi'echaux,  of 
which  it  is  truly  said  that  tlie  splendor 
could  hardly  lie  surpassed.  It  occupies 
the  up|>er  stories  of  the  (‘eiitral  pavilion, 
called  the  Pavillion  de  I’llorloge.  There 
is  a  lofty  quadrangular  ceiling  richly 
sculptureil  and  {minted,  around  the  base 
of  which  runs  a  gallery  su)))K)rted  by 
four  colossal  caryatides.  Alnive  this  gal¬ 
lery  are  iiiscrilietl  the  names  of  the  great 
battles  of  the  First  Empire.  Below'  are 
sundry  busts  of  great  men,  and  on  the 


{mnels  are 
of  France. 


the  imrtraits  of  many  marshals 
The  furniture  and  curtains 


arc  of  green  velvet  and  gold.  Ikdiiiid 
are  the  private  apartments  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  which,  with  those  of  the  Empress 
and  PriiK*e  Imperial,  are  not  shown  to 
the  public.  The  general  eflfect  of  all  the 
studied  luxury  and  magnificence  is  un¬ 
questionably  entertmning  and  imposing. 
But,  when  one  has  seen  a  great  number  of 
palaces,  it  is  found  that  there  is  a  general 
sjimeness  among  them  all.  We  know 
,  that  in  each  there  is  hardly  a  hairbreadth 
I  of  space  w'hich  does  not  subserve  the  pur- 
'  {loses  of  ornamentation :  that  it  is  all 
I  mirror  and  marble,  white,  {lurple  and 
I  gold.  The  chief  interest  of  every  such 
I  palac;e  eventually  depends  upon  its  his¬ 
torical  associations.  Those  which  belong 
to  the  Tuileries,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
very  many  and  very  eventful.  That 
tragic  history  must  often  occur  to  those 
who  {lace  these  polished  floors,  and  must 
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for  all  the  world,  be  like  the  Death’s  |  »ow  eCsnd,  nmd  to  be  rows  of  hoiuea 
at  the  bampief.  .  and  sheds.  Napoleon  used  to  review  his 

We  will  now  go  out  upon  the  western  I  troops  in  this  vast  court,  and  the  troops 
terrace.  You  will  observe  that  the  work- !  who  mount  guard  are  generally  reviewed 
men  are  busy  at  the  south  end  of  the  j  here  at  mid-<lay,  with  music.  There  is 
fa<^ade,  towards  the  Seine.  The  whole '  a  siiJendid  triumphal  arch,  upon  which 
of  the  south  front  is  in  a  ruinous  condition  I  is  Victory  in  a  car,  with  four  bronze 
and  is  to  undergo  a  process  of  demolition  1  horses,  modelled  after  those  which  were 
and  reconstruction;  and  it  is  not  certain  !  brought  from  Venice  by  Napoleon,  and 
that  the  new  buildings  will  presen-e  the '  ultimately  taken  back  after  the  Kestora- 
design  of  the  old  ones.  As  the  Em|)eror  j  tion. 

is  abiMnt,  we  are  allow'ed  to  walk  in  the  The  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  form  the 
private  garden,  which  is  consequently  a !  most  favorite  promenade  of  Paris.  They 
great  thoroughfare.  If  the  im|)erial !  are  most  crowded  between  the  hours  of 
family  were  in  Paris,  there  would  proba- 1  five  and  six  in  summer,  during  which  time 
bly  be  many  Iversons  peering  through  the  '  a  select  military  band  performs  in  the 
railings  and  w'atching  the  Prince  Impe-  \  midst  of  an  oj>en  circle  left  among  the 
rial  playing  on  the  terrace.  Louis  Phi- '  trees,  with  many  rows  of  seats  arranged 
lippe  laid  out  this  private  garden,  con-  \  around.  In  the  cool  shade  are  many 
sisting  of  the  narrow  slip  of  ground  |  ladies  at  their  work,  while  nurses  and 
fronting  the  palace;  and  this  was  extended  '  children  swarm  every  where  in  hundreds, 
in  1858  by  the  present  Emperor.  There '  Some  curious  scenes  are  occasionally 
are  some  good  sculptures,  m  bronze  and  witnessed.  A  man  sometimes  vusits  the 
marble,  within  this  enclosure.  A  sunken  gardens,  who  appears  on  familiar  terms 
fence  separates  the  public  from  the  pri-  with  all  the  birds  of  the  heavens.  He 
vate  garden,  interrupted  by  a  central  gate,  appears  with  food  in  his  hands,  and  pre- 
A  broad  avenue  leads  up  to  this  gate,  in  sently  multitudes  alight  around  him  and 
W’hich  are  two  circular  basins  of  water,  |  upon  him,  and  manifest  the  utmost  fear- 
with  fountains.  On  the  north  is  a  raised  lessness  and  docility.  The  sight  reminded 
terrace  looking  down  on  the  Rue  de '  me  of  what  I  have  seen  at  Venice  on  a 
Hivoli;  on  the  south,  a  wider  and  morej  larger  scale.  At  two  o’clock  the  sky  is 
elevated  terrace  overlooking  the  Seine;  darkened  by  flights  of  pigeons,  who 
in  this  last  there  is  a  subterranean  passage. !  arrive  from  every  quarter  to  partake  of 
On  each  side  of  the  public  garden  is  a '  the  food  which  has  been  provided  for 
large  flower-plot,  followed  by  a  noble  [  them  at  the  public  exjiense  from  time 
grove  of  trees — lime,  plane,  chesnut,  and  |  immemorial.  Last  summer  the  Prince 
elm;  and  in  each  grove  is  a  hemicycleof;  Imperial  gave  a/fte  to  many  thousand 
white  marble,  with  an  inclosure  adorned  children  in  the  private  garden.  There 
with  statues,  and  laid  out  as  a  garden,  were  mountains  of  sweet  cakes  and  rivers 
Steps  and  paths  lead  up  to  the  terraces  of  sweet  drinks  provided.  But  at  all 
which  overlook  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  times,  in  fine  wesUher,  there  is  an  unceas- 
Along  these  terraces  are  grouj)ed  the-ing  /Wein  the  public  gardens.  Even  in 
orange-trees  w’hich  are  brought  out  in  the  winter  you  w’ill  see  aged  peoj»le  sun- 
summer,  and  whose  api)earance  is  a  joy-  ning  themselves  in  the  southern  aspect; 
ful  sign  to  the  Parisians  that  the  cold  and  in  the  summer  afternoons  every  chair 
weather  is  really  over.  is  occupied,  and  beneath  the  leafy  avenues 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  palace  of  and  on  the  broa<l  terraces,  atid  in  the 
the  Tuileries  is  the  famous  Place  du  Car-  alley  of  orange  trees  {allee  de  orangers), 
rousel,  so  called  from  a  tournament  held  '  are  stationary  groups  or  moving  mas-ses 
here  by  Loub  xiv.  A  railing  marks  off’'  with  every  variety  of  colour  and  dress, 
the  court  of  the  Tuileries  from  this  square.  I  and  jabbering  all  known  and  unknown 
This  court  was  chiefly  fonned  by  Napo-  tongues, 
leon  i';  before  his  time,  where  the  railings  j  - 
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THE  LAST  CAMPAIGN  IN  AMERICA.*  j 

“  They  make  war  aAer  a  fashion  of 
their  own,  these  Americans;  let  them 
kill  each  other  off  as  they  please  :  there 
is  nothing  for  us_,  to  learn  by  studying 
their  campaigns,”  was  the  dictum  of  a 
distinguished  French  officer  when  the  nar- 
nitive  of  McClellan’s  exjKKlition  against 
Uichmond  M’as  first  given  to  the  world 
by  the  Prince  de  Joinville.  Containing 
some  partial  truth  in  its  first  words,  this 
Rjiying  has  been  abundantly  contradicted 
in  the  event,  and  its  caustic  advice  re¬ 
mains  unheeded,  save  by  those  who  have 
no  leisure  to  give  to  the  history  of  their 
own  time,  or  who  shrink  from  the  toil 
inseparable  from  following  the  thread  of 
a  great  contest  tlirough  the  scattered 
and  partial  notic'es  of  the  day.  Indeetl, 
it  is  only  necessary  lO  indicate,  in  the 
briefest  manner,  some  of  the  main  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  stniggle,  viewed  solely  in 
its  military  aspect,  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  the  immense  importance  attached 
to  the  subject  by  the  press  and  peoj)le  of 
the  most  civiliz^  nations  of  the  world. 

For  it  is  not  on  the  score  of  its  politi¬ 
cal  as|)ect  alone  that  the  present  civil  war 
is  of  interest  and  value  as  a  study.  The 
world  is  by  ^no  means  so  near^the  mil¬ 
lennium  of  peaceful  arbitration  that  we 
can  afibrd  to  despise  its  teachings  in  a 
military  view ;  and  despite  the  contempt . 
with  M'hich  American  armies,  generals, 
and  strategists  have  been  abundantly 
favored  front  European  critics,  such  as 
the  one  above  quoted,  we  are^bold  to  say 
tliat  tliese  lessons  will  be  the  more  val¬ 
ued  as  they  are  more  earnestly  studied 
and  better  understood.  Against'  the 
views  of  this  class  we  might  cite  the 
broad  facts  that  it  took  many  years  of 
constant  practical  acquaintance  with  Na- 

*1.  Anny  and Navjf  Joumnl.  New  Yorks  1864. 

2.  Aworrf  ^  1803-04. )  New  York. 

3.  The  Uivonac  and  in  I'ifytnia.  By 

Captain  G.  F.  Nuyeb.  l^mdon.  i 

4.  Atlantic  Monthly.  (April'and  July,  1803.) 
Boston. 

&  Denx  Annees  de  la  (tnerre  Ainiriraine.  Par 
K1.I8EE  Kkclub.  iKevue  des  deux  Monden, 
Oct.  1864.) 

C.  Cainftagne*  de  Viryinie  et  de  Maryland.  Par  F.  j 
LECoMTii,  Colonel  a  I'Ktat-Major  SuisAe.  Paris.  ' 
T.  Ijet  Ktate  Confederee  IintM  en  1803.  Par  C. 

Guiard.  Paria.  I 

8L  Hefiort  0/  the  Sanitary  Commietion.  Printed 
at  New  York  for  the  Commusion. 


poleon’s  grand  system  of  war  before  hU 
antagonists  leanit  to  master  and  a{)ply  its 
meaner  and  more  obvious  parts;  and 
that  he  had  been  long  ution  the  im¬ 
perial  throne  liefore  his  conduct  of  great 
campaigns  was  more  than  a  riddle  to  a 
very  favored,  an  almost  prophetic  few. 
We  might  point  out  that  now,  for  the 
first  time,  have  modem  mechanical  ap¬ 
pliances  and  military  improvements  been 
used  without  stint  by  land  and  water,  to 
aid  operations  on  the  largest  scale,  and 
to  supply  the  shortcomings  of  soldiers 
and  leaders.  We  might  dwell  ujion 
(what  has  been  too  often  forgotten  by 
writers  on  this  war)  the  extremely  care¬ 
ful  theoretical  training  of  the  chiefs  on 
either  side — so  strangely  contrasted  with 
the  rude  material  of  the  battalions.  We 
mi^ht  even  dechu-e  that,  from  West 
Point  knowledge  and  American  inge¬ 
nuity,  acting  with  such  advantages  and 
such  drawbacks  as  American  generals 
have  known,  examples  of  striking  value 
should  have  l>een  anticijiated,  and  that 
to  expect  less  was  but  to  declare  one’s 
ignorance  of  the  details  of  the  subject. 

But  we  prefer  to  take  a  different 
course.  The  year  has  closed  u|)on  a 
series  of  operations  so  vast  in  design 
and  so  interesting  in  detail,  that  it  may 
be  broadly  asserteil  that  modem  warfare 
affords  none  more  jirofitable  as  a  study 
w’hen  vieweil  with  due  reference  to  the 
conditions  of  the  struggle.  And  the 
main  particulars  are  alreaily  made  known 
to  the  world  through  reports,  public  and 
private,  as  vastly  sujierior  in  accuracy 
and  clearness  to  the  wild  extravagancies 
which  filled  the  American  journals  of 
three  years  since,  as  Wellington’s  de¬ 
spatches  to  Napoleon’s  bulletins.  The 
New  York  M  eekly  paper,  named  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  has  alone  more  hon¬ 
est  and  painstaking  infonnation  as  to  the 
current  campaigns  than  the  M’hole  press 
of  North  and  South  contained  in  the 
days  of  I*ope  and  ^IcClellan.  The  cor- 
resiiondcnce  of  one  of  the  chief  gen- 
enils,  Sherman,  M  ill  certainly  bear  com¬ 
parison  M’ith  any  of  its  class  which  mod¬ 
em  military  literature  can  produce,  while 
others  are  not  far  behind  him.  We  pro¬ 
pose,  therefore,  briefly  to  trace  out  the 
events  of  the  year,  m  ith  a  view  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  military  lessons  involved  in  its 
history,  and  to  point  out  how  the  pecu- 
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liar  features  of  Amenoan  warfare  have 
gradually  been  elaborated  by  experience 
into  a  cDjuiplete  system  ;  and  a’e  are  con¬ 
fident  that  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  in¬ 
teresting  materials  should  we  fail  in  our 
task. 

The  state  of  things  at  the  beginning 
,  of  1864  had  been  fairly  foreshadowed 
by  McClellan  long  before,  when  he  de¬ 
vised  the  plan  of  crushing  the  seceding 
States  by  a  system  of  combined  attacks, 
set  forth  in  his  memorandum  of  4th 
August,  1861  (submitted  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  his  appointment  as  Geiieral-in- 
Chief,)  and  known  as  the  Anaconda 
strategy.  But  the  measure  of  the  gi¬ 
gantic  power  needed  for  the  completion 
of  that  plan  as  regarded  the  Central 
Border  States  was  still  more  truly  taken 
by  an  officer  at  that  time  unknown  to 
fame,  and  just  emerging,  with  a  crowd 
of  others,  from  the  obscurity  of  the 
lower  regimental  commissions  of  the  old 
regular  ai'my  into  the  sudden  and  un¬ 
stable*  dignity  of  a  general  of  volun¬ 
teers.  Bitter,  indeed  was  the  offense 
given  to  the  more  sanguine  spirits  at 
Washington,  when  Sherman,  iresh  in 
his  Western  duties,  made  the  bold  of¬ 
ficial  statement,  that  “it  would  take 
200,000  men  to  bring  Kentucky  back 
into  the  Union.”  This  prophecy  cost  the 
author,  as  is  well  known,  the  post  of 
Chief  of  Staff,  for  which  McClellan  had 
designed  him.  Tlius  was  he  saved,  hap¬ 
pily  for  his  own  interest — from  being 
involved  in  the  disgrace  which  soon  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  temiKJiary  power  twice  grant¬ 
ed  “the  Young  Napoleon ”  in  the  hour 
of  disaster  and  panic.  Yet  he  was 
marked,  like  his  then  commander,  for  an 
impopular  man,  and  charged  with  cover¬ 
ing  his  own  inefficiency  by  creating 
needless  difficulties  in  his  superiors’  way. 
Not  even  the  report  of  Grant,  his  imme¬ 
diate  superior  in  the  Cumberland  cam¬ 
paign,  tliat  to  his  division  the  safety  of 
the  half-routed  army  at  Pittsburg  I^and. 
ing  w'as  due,  saved  him  from  superses. 


*  The  oommissions  of  Federal  rolonteer  offi¬ 
cers,  generals  incloded,  expire  at  the  end  of  three 
reara,  if  the  war  lasts  so  kmg.  The  Government 
have,  thereibre,  the  aimplert  possible  means  of 
getting  lid  of  any  who  qppoae  or  come  short  of  its 
will  Thus  Keyes  and  Franklin — high  placed  in 
the  old  army  of  the  Potomac — have  bwn  suflered 
to  drop  into  their  former  interior  commissions  in 
the  reipdar  servioe. 
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I  sion  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  (1862), 

I  when,  with  a  separate  ot>lum  of  troops, 

'  he  was  detached,  on  imperfect  informa¬ 
tion,  to  make  a  hopeless  assault  ujxtn  the 
works  of  Vicksburg.  Grant,  however, 
was  by  no  means  inclined  to  lose  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  who  had  served  him  so  well ;  and 
j  retaincHl,  by  his  desire,  in  command  of 
one  of  the  three  corps  on  the  Mississippi, 
Sherman  co-o))erated  most  usefully  in 
the  bold  movement  which  won  Vicks¬ 
burg  for  the  Union.  It  is  generally  un¬ 
derstood  in  the  Federal  army  of  the 
W est  that  the  success  achieveil  at  that 
place  was  due  greatly  to  the  ability  with 
which  he  aided  to  plan  its  detiuls,  and 
the  energy  with  whicn  both  he  and  Mc¬ 
Pherson  conducted  their  corps  through¬ 
out  the  campaign.  Hiese  officers  had 
been  first  brought  forward  and  praised 
by  Grant ;  and  it  should  be  observed,  to 
the  credit  of  that  general's  choice,  that 
each  of  them,  in  his  part,  showed  an 
efficiency  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
elaborate  slowness  of  the  third  com¬ 
mander,  McClernand,  who  hud  been  se¬ 
lected  by  Stanton  to  supersede  Sherman 
alter  the  failure  of  the  winter. 

Before  this  period  the  military  chapter 
of  MiUlelian's  life  had  closed,  apparently 
for  ever.  While  Shennan  was  retrieving 
his  first  mistake  at  Vicksburg,  the  former 
(whose  avowed  opposition  as  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war  had  given  the  President 
fair  cause  to  supersede  him)  was  dwelling 
in  retirement  and  official  disgrace,  aiul 
becoming  a  mere  obstruction  in  the  army 
that  had  once  known  and  worship|>ed  his 
person.  No  longer  dreaded  a.s  a  Monk 
at  Washington,  he  was  yet,  by  common 
consent,  regarded  as  the  most  formidable 
opponent  of  the  Government  under  the 
constitutional  laws;  and  the  publication 
— long  delayed  by  the  Washington  offi¬ 
cials — of  his  report  on  the  early  Potomac 
campugns,  added  to  his  reputation  for 
judgment,  and  swelled  the  popularity 
which  had  already  marked  him  as  the 
choice  of  the  Democrats  fur  the  forth¬ 
coming  election. 

Meanwhile,  another  and  a  surer  path 
to  power  in  this  great  contest  lay  before 
Sherman  and  his  chief  in  the  W est.  The 
sword  of  victory  which  Grant  waved  over 
Vicksburg  was  destined  to  win  him  tri¬ 
umphs  before  the  year  should  close,  aud 
to  give  him  the  uuebaUenged  position  of 
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the  fimt  soldier  of  the  Union.  His  late 
c:itn|mign  hatl  shown  a  well-planned  strat- 
egy  triumphing  over  gieat  natural  diffi¬ 
culties  anci  elaborate  defenses  by  the  bold 
execution  of  his  march  upon  the  enemy’s 
rear  and  his  after  patient  watching.  His 
next  was  to  prove  him  the  ready  general 
W’ho,  at  close  distance,  can  search  out  the 
weak  |>ointH  of  his  enemy's  position,  and 
use  his  own  forces  with  tactical  dexterity 
to  pierce  them.  A  j>eriod  of  enforced 
retirement  from  a  severe  accident  jiassed 
by,  ami  found  him  restored  to  duty  at  a 
critical  juncture  of  the  war. 

Hosecrans,  shut  into  his  intrenchments 
at  Chattanooga  with  the  relics  of  his  anny, 
atler  his  great  defeat  by  Hnigg,  was  d- 
lowe<l,  indeed,  by  the  latter  to  lie  there 
undisturlied;  but  lieing  cut  off  from  his 
former  line  of  supplies  along  the  Ten¬ 
nessee,  was  unable  to  bring  up  sufficient 
for  his  needs  over  the  inefficient  roads 
ojien  northward  across  the  river.  From 
whole  rations  his  4(),(M)0  men  were  re- 
duce<l  to  half  and  quailer  issues,  while 
his  grim,  self-contairusl  antagonist,  watch¬ 
ing  from  strong  lines  of  circumvallation 
on  the  hills  above,  the  progress  of  want 
in  the  weakened  force,  looked  for  the 
fast-<‘oming  hour  when  starvation  should 
comjK?!  the  Federals  to  abandon  their 
stronghold.  Hut  his  strategy  proved  too 
fine  for  the  les.ser  means  of  the  Confede¬ 
rates,  who  had  no  subordinate  forces  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  design  by  oppos¬ 
ing  the  reiaiforcements  now  hastening  to 
the  decisive  ]>oint. 

The  patient  Federal  soldiery  had  not 
yet  jm-sswl  from  munnur  into  ojien  dis¬ 
content,  when  it  was  announced  in  their 
camp  that  Itosecrans  was  displaceil  for 
Thomas  (to  w'hose  valor  and  conduct  the 
army  had  owed  its  escape  on  the  Chicka- 
inaiiga),  and  tiuit  the  new  chief  was 
forthwith  to  lie  succore*!  by  the  compier- 
ors  of  Vicksburg.  In  the  middle  of 
Octolier,  (irant,  recovered  from  his  fall, 
ha<l  arrived  in  Kentucky,  in  anticipation 
of  some  such  order  as  that  which  at  once 
placed  him  in  supreme  charge  of  the ; 
whole  force  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  1 
which  ha«l  just  been  strengthened  by  the  ! 
addition  of  two  veteran  coqis,  brought  by  i 
Hooker  from  the  army  of  Meade.  It  is  ^ 
foreign  to  our  present  pnqiose  to  enter 
into  the  detail  of  the  means  which -Grant  | 
pursued  for  the  relief  of  Hosecrans  and 
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the  discomfiture  of  his  adversary.  The 
next  six  weeks  of  the  campaign  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga  are,  however,  of  more  interest 
by  far  than  our  readers  would  {>erhaps 
airknowletige  on  their  present  infoniiation. 
We  would  say,  therefore,  that  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  river  passage  near  Hragg’s 
centre  by  Smith,  and  the  maneuvering  by 
which  the  Confederate  lines  were  forced 
by  Grant,  a  month  later,  at  the  battle  of 
Chattanooga,  are,  as  tactical  achievements, 
far  fitter  to  be  classeil  with  the  liest  teats 
of  Na})oleon  and  Wellington  than  any 
advantage  won  by  a  Euro{)ean  geiier^ 
since  the  days  of  those  giants  of  war. 
W e  assert  this  without  fear  of  contradic¬ 
tion  from  those  who  examine  the  subject 
with  care  and  give  their  verdict  with  can¬ 
dor.  Tliey  mil  find  in  the  well  prejiared 
and  thoroughly  executed  details  of  these 
affairs  none  of  the  blind,  uncertain  striking 
W'hich  won  the  Alma  and  Magenta.  The 
American  advantages  were  gaineil  sim|)ly 
by  judicious  use  of  the  means  at  com- 
mand,  and  that  against  troo|>8  su]>erior 
in  tiiorale,  if  not  in  discipline. 

W e  shall  probably  hear  it  alleged  by  a 
certain  class  of  critics,  that  tlie  circum¬ 
stances  are  so  different  as  to  defy  compar¬ 
ison.  “In  modern  warfare — in  Eiu*o|ie, 
at  least” — such  an  one  would  say,  “  we  do 
not  ex|>ect  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
lying  weeks  before  an  adversary’s  lines, 
and  feeling  for  the  vulnerable  jioints.” 
Indeed!  And  when  hi.story  writes  the 
full  story  of  the  Crimean  war,  does  our 
objector  suppose  her  |)en  will  pass  without 
notice  the  winter  and  spring  that  closed 
it,  when  2tX),000  allies  stood  idly  liefore 
the  inferior  and  sickly  army  tliat  defied 
them  from  Mackenzie' s  Heights  I  W ould 
Napoleon  or  Wellington,  or  Lee,  or 
(xrant,  have  sufi'ered  this  inaction  in 
front,  and  the  enemy’s  free  supply  Iwhind, 
when  both  his  fianks  were  turned  by 
steam-propelled  fleets?  We  know  a 
faithful  answer  would  be  ill-relislied  in 
the  liigher  military  circles  of  fiance  or 
England.  But  we  must  return  to  our 
subject 

Sherman,  now  heading  Grant’s  old 
army  of  the  Cumberland,  used  such  dili¬ 
gence  in  transhipping  it  from  Vicksburg 
to  Memphis,  and  in  moving  thence  to 
the  upjxjr  Tennessee,  that  he  reached  the 
scene  of  conflict  soon  alter  his  chief  had 
succeeded  in  forcing  Biagg’s  letl  back 
83 
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from  the  river,  and  bo  opening  the  long 
disused  railroad  to  within  eight  niileR  of 
the  beleaguered  camp.  Joined  by  his 
trusted  lieutenant,  and  having  given 
Thomas’B  twocorps  time  for  refreshment, 
the  Federal  commander  fought  and  won 
the  decisive  battle  of  the  Clouds*  of  the 
25th  November :  but  he  had,  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  Sherman,  skillfully  made  such 
prerious  demonstrations  against  Bragg's 
position  as  prevented  that  general  from 
rei-nforcing  Longstreet  in  the  8ej)arate 
operations  against  Knoxville,  undertaken 
immediately  after  Grant’s  first  relief  of 
Thomas  had  foiled  the  Confederate  de- 
si^s  on  Chattanooga. 

^e  victory  of  the  25th  November 
offered  a  pressing  temjrtation  to  the ' 
Federal  general ;  for  Btagg’s  army — 
never  too  high  in  morale — was  so  re¬ 
duced  in  spirit  by  large  losses  of  men 
and  guns  as  to  be  left  in  no  fit  state  to 
resist  the  advance  of  the  invader  into 
Georgia.  The  work  of  piercing  that 
vast  and  i]l-{>opulated  State  w^as  reserved, 
however,  for  a  more  convenient  season, 
and  more  matured  means.  Bold  as 
Grant  had  shown  himself,  he  had  no 
mind  to  plunge  det>ply  into  the  enemy’s 
country  without  a  mil  supply  of  trans¬ 
port,  and  the  means  of  maintaining  in 
order  the  line  of  railroad  which  he  must 
follow'.  Moreover,  if  provided  with 
these  necessaries,  the  invasion  of  Georgia 
would  demand  the  w’hole  strength  of  his 
force;  and  his  infonnation  from  Knox¬ 
ville  told  him  that  immediate  succor  was 
called  for  by  Burnside.  The  troops  un¬ 
der  that  general  had  almost  exhauste<l 
their  stores,  and  dared  not  vetiture  ti'om 
their  works  to  face  Longstreet’s  investing 
corps,  which,  though  but  little  superior 
in  numbers,  had  decisively  shown  its  su¬ 
periority  in  open  field  in  their  rapid  ad¬ 
vance  u]K)n  die  place. 

Shennan,  who  had  done  excellent  ser- 
.vice  at  the  head  of  the  Federal  left  wing 
in  the  battle,  w’as  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  relieving  Knoxville,  at  first  committed 
to  Granger,  who  had  failed  to  appreciate 
the  urgency  of  the  occasion.  From  the 
moment  of  the  former’s  assuming  the 


*  iSome  of  the  ground  over  which  Hooker  moved 
.  oo  thin  occasion  to  his  attack  on  the  lines  of  Look- 
c»t  Mountain  is  more  than  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  aea.  Hence  the  favorite  Federal  name 
I  for  their  important  victory. 


command  of  the  column  dehay  ceased  and 
imaginary  dangers  vanished.  A  rapiil. 
march  brought  the  united  forces  of  the 
two  generals  upon  the  flank  of  Long- 
street’s  lines,  just  within  twenty-four 
hours  (so  nicely  were  Grant’s  combina¬ 
tions  timed)  of  the  jteriod  fixed  by  Burn¬ 
side  as  the  latest  to  which  he  could  hold 
out.  Baffled  by  this  activity,  the  Con¬ 
federates  retreated  northward,  in  order 
to  cover  the  southw'est  of  Virginm,  and 
maintain  the  ojwnings  thence  into  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Sherman  found  the  general  he 
had  rescued  in  failing  health,  and  but 
little  disposed  to  assume  the  offensive 
against  his  late  besiegers.  Leaving, 
therefore,  (ininger  and  his  cor]>s  as  an 
addition  to  Burnside’s  command,  he  re- 
tumetl  to  Chattanooga,  and  thence  to 
his  sjKH'ial  district  on  the  Mississippi, 
where  the  new'  year  found  him  prepar¬ 
ing  for  separate  oj)eration8.  Tliat  which 
had  closed  had  fully  verified  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  his  once  scouted  j)rophcey.  It 
hatl  also  shown  the  sagacaous  thinker  to 
be  a  practical  soldier  of  high  order,  and 
placed  him  second  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Fetleral  Government  to  Grant  alone ; 
w'hile,  with  more  far-seeing  instinct,  the 
Confederates  held  him  for  the  most  for¬ 
midable  of  their  foes. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  lenj^h  upon 
the  history  of  the  year  preceduig  that 
which  fonns  our  main  subject,  because 
the  public  on  tliis  side  the  Atlantic — re¬ 
lying  too  much  upon  the  letters  of  one 
or  tw'o  brilliant  but  partial  writers — has 
bt'en  greatly  misled  as  to  the  true  chanic- 
ters  and  jK)wer8  of  the  cliief  Federal  gen¬ 
erals.  It  is  well  enough  to  smile  at  the 
easy  ignorance  of  the  Frenchman  who 
takes  his  view'  of  the  last  two  years  of  the 
w'ar,  from  the  brilliant  but  strikingly  in¬ 
accurate  summary  of  M.  Elisee  Ileclus.* 

;  Yet  w'herein  is  he  worse  informed  than 
the  ordinary  reader  of  the  “Times,”  who 
,  forms  his  ideas  of  Grant’s  character  sole¬ 
ly  from  the  partisan  letters  from  New 
Yoric,  and  speaks  of  him  as  a  mere 
I  butcher  of  men  placed  accidentally  in 

j  •  We  have  not  s|iace  to  follow  the  errors  of  this 
,  writer  in  detail.  Our  readers  maj  judge  of  the 
I  value  of  an  historical  cssajr  which,  more  than  two 
years  after  I.,ec’B  invasion  of  Maryland,  represents 
j  his  little  army  (following  literally  the  first  wild  tele¬ 
graph  of  alarm)  as  composed  of  from  150,000  to 
200,000  men !  It  has  Uxin  lung  since  known  as 
httU  more  than  one-third  tire  least  of  these  estimates. 
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hiifh  oonimand?  How  does  this  view 
meet  tiie  fact  that  he  has  successfully 
conducted  to  brilljiint  issues,  under  differ¬ 
ent  cirruimtancee  in  each  com,  three  of  the 
most  striking  circumstances  in  modem 
war?  To  what  sj>ecial  cause  it  is  due 
that  the  reputation  Grant  had  gained  in 
the  West  w:is  not  to  be  enhanced  in 
Virginhi,  we  projwse  to  point  briefly  in 
the  sequel  of  these  remarks.  Their  ob¬ 
ject  has  been  to  bring  before  the  reader 
the  j)reviou8  serv  ices  of  the  Fetleral  gen¬ 
erals,  whose  doings  form  so  large  a 
part  of  the  past  year's  history ;  and  but 
a  moment’s  thought  is  needed  to  note 
the  immense  advantages  which  their  own 
experience  and  that  of  their  armies  of¬ 
fered  them,  when  contrasted  with  the 
Hide  means  and  limited  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  with  which  McClellan  moved  to  a 
similar  ta.sk  but  two  years  Iwfore.  The 
world  should  know  (let  those  who  doubt 
it  rea<l  the  story  in  the  pages  of  Colonel 
Lecointe,  an  ardent  Abolitionist  and 
firm  sympathizer  with  the  Fe<ieral  cause,) 
that  the  latter  general  led  against  Rich¬ 
mond  a  h:ilf-trained  arm^  foundtsl  on 
the  nucleus  of  the  fugitives  of  Bull’s 
Run ;  divided  into  coqis  under  generals 
who  liad  personally  sat  in  judgment  on 
and  voted  against  his  plan ;  and  ofticereil 
by  men  who  owed  their  commissions 
to  local  interest  with  the  Governors 
of  their  States,  untested  as  to  their 
competency,  and  new  to  their  least  du¬ 
ties.  He  was  serving  under  a  Pres¬ 
ident  jealous  for  his  own  rejected  plan, 
and  a  Minister  bitterly  hostile.  His 
whole  strategy  was  to  be  made  subordi¬ 
nate  to  a  dtflense  of  Washington  against 
the  imaginary  danger,  conjured  up  by 
the  fe.ars  of  Lincoln,  of  an  assault  from  a 
Confederate  army  against  the  capital 
which  Johnston  had  hesitated  to  attack 
in  the  full  flush  of  the  autumn's  victorj-. 
The  country  before  him  was  imperfectly 
known,  and  his  information  as  to  the 
enemy’s  force  so  vague  as  only  to  mis¬ 
lead  him.  He  labored,  in  fact,  under  a 
combination  of  disadvantages,  the  whole 
of  which  had  disappeared,  or  been  com¬ 
pletely  reversed,  when  his  mantle  fell 
upon  Grant  Hampered  by  these  serious 
drawbacks — having  seen  nothing  (save 
1  as  a  looker-on  at  Sebastopol’s  slow  siege)  | 
I  of  that  “  war  on  a  large  sttale”  which  Na- 
I  poleon  declared  to  be  indispensable  in 
I 


'  the  training  of  a  general — and  by  nature 
!  certainly  of  cafltious  mind — no  wonder 
'  that  McClellan  before  Richmond  showed 
j  a  slowness  and  want  of  vigor  which  those 
who  had  done  most  to  create  were  the 
'  first  to  condemn.  That  the  conwption 
I  of  his  plan  was  able,  and  probably  the 
very  best  under  the  circumstances,  will 
be  found  to  be  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
i  events  we  proceed  to  relate, 
j  The  year  1864  ojiened  in  gloom  for  the 
!  Confeilerate  cause.  Though  Lee  still 
held  his  own  in  Virginia,  the  lustre  of 
his  early  victories  had  been  much  tar* 
nished  by  the  failure  of  his  second  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  North,  and  the  signal  defeat 
:  of  Gettysburg.  Bragg's  laurels  of  Chick- 
amauga  had  faded  in  the  slack  pursuit  of 
,  his  advantage,  ami  the  di.saster  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga  had  for<*e<l  the  President,  despite 
strong  peraonal  regard,  to  strip  him  of 
his  command  and  transfer  it  to  Johnston, 

’  reputed  on  ill  terms  with  his  (government 
ever  since  the  days  of  Vicksburg.  Long- 
I  street's  jn-e^tige  had  lieen  broken  by  his 
ill  success  against  Hooker  while  under 
Bragg;  nor  had  his  operations  agiunst 
Knoxville  (where  his  most  decisive  at¬ 
tempt  had  been  severely  repulsetl)  done 
much  to  win  him  a  name  for  inde])endent 
generalship.  The  Mississippi  was  now 
traverml  so  regularly  by  the  Federal 
gunboats  that  communication  had  become 
very  difficult  between  Richmond  and  the 
Confedenates  in  the  far  West;  and  these 
seemetl  to  lie  stea<lily  receding  before 
the  progress  of  the  invaders  in  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  Louisiana.  The  strong  forces  of 
Banks  near  New  Orleans,  and  Shennan 
at  Vicksburg,  were  understood  to  be 
threatening  Mobile,  and  deteired  from 
marching  on  that  city  far  more  by  the 
difficulties  of  the  route  than  by  the  |>etty 
fort«  of  conscripts  which  Polk  was 
gathering  near  Montgomery  to  protect 
it.  Many  of  the  more  sanguine  spirits 
of  the  North  believed  that  their  enemy 
was  wholly  incapable  of  replacing  his 
losses  in  men  of  the  previous  autumn; 
and  the  Federal  Cabinet,  anxious  to  take 
advantage  of  this  supposed  exhaustion, 
directed  their  generals  to  seize  the  earliest 
op|>ortunity  of  an  offensive  movement  in 
e^i  quarU^r.  Not  that  it  was  hoped  at 
once  to  pierce  the  vitals  of  the  Section ; 
but  rather  so  to  occupy  the  Confederate 
armies  as  to  prevent  their  being  reciuitid 
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to  an  eflBcient  point  before  spring  should 
fully  break. 

In  Virginia  their  will  had  but  slight 
effect;  for  Meade,  a  man  of  firm  but 
cautious  mind,  who  had  risked  his  com¬ 
mand  rather  than  attempt  a  rash  advance 
in  the  early  winter,  M  as  as  little  inclined 
to  begin  it  now  that  the  roads  before  him 
were  converted  into  tracks  of  mud.  The 
only  movement  of  his  infantry,  therefore, 
was  that  made  at  the  end  of  Februaiy  as 
a  feint  on  the  Upper  llapidan,  in  order 
to  cover  the  departure  from  the  other 
wing  of  his  army  of  a  body  of  cavalry 
under  Kilpatrick  and  Dahlgren,  M’ho  had 
undertaken  to  surprise  the  city  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  Tlieir  expedition  for  the  })ur|)08e 
utterly  failed,  as  is  M'ell  knoM'n ;  resulting 
only  m  the  death  of  its  gallant  young 
leader,  and  in  embittering  the  already 
fierce  passions  of  either  side.  '  | 

Still  more  disastrous  was  the  issue  of 
an  attempt  made  (as  publisheil  documents  i 
have  since  shoM'ii)  by  the  personal  order 
of  President  Lincoln  for  the  recovery  of 
Florida  to  the  Union.  The  design  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  to  seize  and  occupy 
posts  on  the  neck  of  the  jieninsula  M’hich 
forms  the  chief  part  of  the  State,  so  as 
to  sever  the  latter  from  its  Coiifnlerate 
•  sisters.  The  march  inland  for  this  object 
was  watched  by  General  Finegan,  who 
defended  the  district;  and  at  Olustee,  on 
the  20th  of  February,  he  surprised  and 
routed  the  invading  column  of  0,(X)0  men 
under  Seymour  so  decisively,  as  to  drive 
it  back  with  the  loss  of  one-third  its 
numbers,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  expe¬ 
dition  altogether. 

Grant  resting  at  this  time  on  his  laurels 
at  Chattanooga,  and  anticipating  his 
speedy  promotion  to  the  control  of  the 
whole  Union  army,  m  bs  but  little  in¬ 
clined  to  begin  an  incomplete  campiugn. 
In  thought  he  mbs  already  resolving 
plans  for  such  an  invasion  of  Virginia  as 
might  crown  his  triumphs  by  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Richmond,  the  favorite  object 
of  Federal  enterprise.  The  advance  he  I 
directed  of  Thomas’s  troops  from  Chat-  I 
tanooga  at  the  end  of  February  was 
therefore  not  much  pressed.  Their  de-  I 
monstration  had,  hoM’ever,  the  effect  of 
revealing  the  true  position  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  defending  Georgia,  and  of 
preventing  Johnston  from  marching  de¬ 
tachments  to  assist  Polk  in  the  neighbor- 1 


ing  State  of  Alabama,  now  seriously 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  Sherman. 

That  general  had  bpgun  a  movement 
of  a  kind  but  ill  comprehended  at  the 
time  by  friend  or  foe,  but  which  in  reality 
is  M’ell  M  orthy  of  a  study.  In  this  first 
bold  attenq>t  to  revolutionize  the  whole 
principles  of  the  Federal  M’ar,  lay  the 
germ  of  his  noM’  famous  march  from  At¬ 
lanta,  with  its  momentous  cx)n8equence8. 
It  must  be  reineml)ere<l  that  up  to  the 
time  of  which  m’c  M'rite,  it  had  bwn  held 
as  a  maxim  in  the  cnm))aigns  of  three 
years,  that  the  cumbrous  armies  of  the 
Federals  should  never  be  more  than  one 
day’s  march  from  their  system  of  supply 
by  nulroad  or  navigable  river.  Readers 
of  the  “  Campagne  de  Potomac  ”  will 
recollect  that  this  condition  M  as  accepted 
as  inevitable  by  IMcClellan  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  M’ar;  and  ujon  it  all  0|>era- 
tions  had  been  framed,  M’ith  the  single 
striking  exception  of  Grant’s  march  on 
the  rear  of  Vicksburg.  In  that  instance, 
hoM’Cver,  the  strategy  of  the  Union  gen¬ 
eral  ha«i  lieen  based  ujxm  the  ast^ertained 
fatits  (proved  by  the  previous  cavalry  ex¬ 
pedition  under  Grierson)  that  there  was 
no  sufficient  force  of  the  enemy  in  the 
country  invaded  to  arrest  his  progress, 
and  that  a  fcM’  days  of  advance  M  ould 
bring  him  on  the  enemy’s  dejiot  at  Jju’k- 
son  (distant  seventy  miles  only  from  his 
point  of  debarkation),  and  a  still  shorter 
time  thence  to  the  Yaioo,  M’here  he 
counted  on  obtaining  supplies  from  the 
fleet  of  Porter.  High  as  Grant’s  name 
stood  even  then  tor  ability,  Lincoln 
judged  the  risk  to  be  undergone  too 
great,  and  opposed  the  project ;  and  al¬ 
though  its  success  M’as  so  striking,  his 
objection  M’as  certainly  justified  bj’  the 
'  pre<*edent8  of  the  M’ar.  Had  Pemlierton 
lieen  a  more  active  general,  and  less  mis¬ 
taken  in  his  vieM’  of  his  duty  as  regarded 
Vicksburg,*  the  campaign  might  possi¬ 
bly  have  proved  a  greater  disaster  to  the 
Federals  than  it  did  to  their  enemies  as 
the  event  fell  out. 

We  have  seen  that  Sherman  took  a 
very  active  part  in  this  grand  operation, 
and  found  m  it  no  doubt  much  matter 
for  his  busy  brain  to  M’ork  on.  If  a 

*  Johnston’s  report  of  the  proceedings  of  Pem¬ 
berton  in  tiiis  altkir  pnto  hi«  errors  in  the  plainest 
light.  Until  once  enclosed,  he  appear*  to  have 
done  every  thing  that  he  ought  not  to  have  done. 
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inarch  of  one  hundred  miles,  on  princi¬ 
ples  akin  to  those  which  guide  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  generals  in  ordinary  countries, 
had  bronght  such  fortune  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  might  not  a  repetition  of  such 
movements  across  the  weaker  and  more 
open  parts  of  the  Confederacy  be  em- 
jiloyed  as  the  quick  means  of  destroying 
its  resources,  and  putting  an  end  to  the 
struggle  T — was  the  question  which  oc-cu- 
pied  his  mind.  Tlie  general  answer  to 
an  ordinary  thinker  is  well  given  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  work  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Noyes,  himself  a  Federal  staff-officer, 
and  one  evidently  gifted  with  intelligence 
and  observant  [lower : 

“  One  important  fact  touching  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  transportation  differences  our  own 
country  from  Europe,  and  forbids  any  prop¬ 
er  parallelism,  or  fair  comparisons  between 
any  American  and  a  European  campaign. 
Europe  is  dei  sely  populated  and  highly 
cultivated,  and  a  general  is  thus  able  to 
march  hundreds  of  miles  from  any  special 
base  of  supply,  subsisting  his  men  upon 
provisions  found  in  the  cities  and  agricul¬ 
tural  districts  of  his  enemy.  In  our  own 
country,  with  its  immense  tracts  of  uncul¬ 
tivated  und  sparsely-settled  land,  one  of 
the  first  questions  which  confronts  a  gen¬ 
eral,  when  planning  a  campaign,  is,  How 
shall  I  get  supplies  to  my  men  ?  Poor  im¬ 
poverished  Virginia,  for  example,  is  hardly 
able,  in  many  districts,  to  keep  the  breath 
of  life  in  her  own  children,  and  there  is 
probably  not  surplus  food  enough  in  the 
rebel  portion  of  the  State  to  subsist  our 
army  for  a  week.  Let  any  one  take  his  lAap 
and  see  what  a  large  portion  of  the  land 
susceptible  of  profitable  cultivation  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  culture  of  cotton  and  sugar, 
and  he  will  be  able  to  foresee  the  probable 
fate  of  an  army  which  attempts  to  march 
through  these  IStates  without  cumbersome 
wagon  trains.  I  know  of  but  one  way  to 
avoid  this  despair  of  quartermasters,  and 
that  is  by  simply  avoiding  war  altogether. 
Unless  while  moving  over  woll-graded 
roads,  one  hundred  feet  is  about  the  space 
required  by  each  long,  cloth-covered  wag¬ 
on  and  its  team ;  and  thus  the  trains  of  a 
division  will  extend  over  some  three  miles 
of  road.  If  a  trace  break  in  the  narrow 
roadway,  the  division  in  rear  is  delayed 
until  it  is  mended  ;  if  a  wheel  come  off, 
the  troops  behind  must  halt  until  it  is  re¬ 
placed.” 

Hut  Sherman  had  resolved,  by  prac- 
ticjil  experiment  in  this  matter,  to  trace 
exactly  the  division  of  the  difficult  from 
the  impossible ;  and  his  ex|>eilition  to  the 
Alabama  fi’ontier,  which  w^  have  now 


to  notice,  was  of  a  thoroughly  tentative 
order.  Its  ostensible  design  was,  in  the 
first  place,  to  reach  and  destroy  the  nul- 
road  from  Ohio,  which  skirts  the  State 
of  Mississippi  on  its  western  edge,  and 
which,  marking  roughly  the  separation 
between  it  and  Alabama,  makes  its  way 
due  southward  from  Corinth,  near  the 
Tennessee  river  to  Mobile :  in  the  sec¬ 
ond,  if  it  was  found  fejwible,  to  descend 
u])on  that  city  by  the  landward  ap¬ 
proach. 

At  Vicksburg  he  had  two  corps  of  in¬ 
fantry,  numbering  25,000  men,  under 
Ilurlbut  and  McPherson,  both  highly 
competent  officers,  and  the  latter  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  activity.  But  the  army  Avas 
nearly  destitute  of  ciivalry,  for  his  force 
of  that  arm  was  being  collectetl  at  Mem¬ 
phis,  200  miles  to  the  north,  and  Wiis  in¬ 
tended  to  act  on  a  seftarate  line.  The 
main  reason  alleged  for  this — the  one 
weak  point  in  his  combination — was 
simply  that  he  had  resolve<l  to  carry 
w'ith  him  a  full  supply  of  wagons  for  the 
needs  of  his  main  column  for  twenty 
days;  and  tlie  beasts  required  for  this 
purpose  were  so  numerous  th.at  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  inqxissible  to  subsist  both  them 
and  the  7,000  cavalry  by  foraging  on  the 
same  line  of  an  almost  depojiulated 
countiy.  lie  took  with  him,  therefore, 

I  but  a  few  squadrons,  and  began  his  owm 
march  on  the  3d  February,  having  di- 
.  rected  General  W.  S.  Smith  (not  the  W. 
F.  Smith  of  Potomac  and  Chattanooga 
repute)  to  lead  the  horse  from  Memphis 
across  country  to  meet  him  near  Meri<I- 
ian,  the  point  where  he  intended  to  strike 
the  railroad.  Within  three  days  his  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  was  briskly  engaged  with 
the  cavalry  of  Stephen  Lee  (who  had 
been  placed  to  observe  his  movements), 
and  the  latter  soon  discovered  that  the 
invading  column  was  almost  entirely 
composisl  of  infantry.  I.eaving  it,  there¬ 
fore,  to  the  opjiosition  of  Polk,  who  had 
15,000  men  on  the  Tombigbee  river,  be¬ 
yond  the  railroad,  Ix?e  marched  rapidly 
northward,  and  joined  (ieneral  Forrest, 
who  was  retiring  from  the  neighlmrhood 
'  of  Memphis  before  the  advance  of  Smith. 
The  Federal  cavalry  att:uned  a  jioint  on 
the  railroad  about  ninety  miles  south  of 
Corinth,  and  were  engaged  in  breaking 
it  up  when  their  adversaries,  having 
unit^  their,  commands,  fell  on  them. 
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A  series  of  skinnishes  followed,  in  which  tion,  though  showing  no  personal  hos- 
the  Confederates  had  greatly  the  advan-  tility  to  their  masters, 
tage,  and  foroeil  Smith  back  to  ]llem-  i  No  fact  in  this  civil  war  has  so  contra- 
phis,  with  the  loss  of  three  guns  and  dieted  prophecy  as  the  demeanor  of  these 
many  prisoners.  Lee’s  happy  combina-  serfs  of  the  soil,  whom  no  proclamation 
tion  had  in  fact  ruined  the  success  of  has  ever  moved  to  insurrection,  and  who 
Sherman’s  enterprise,  except  as  to  its  have  generally  remained  tranquil  on  the 
raiding  character.  estates,  until  the  invader’s  actual  a|»- 

Without  serious  opjiosition  that  gen-  proach  has  removed  the  law  under  which 
eral  reached  Meridian,  130  miles  from  they  lived.  It  is  oWrveil,  however,  that 
his  starting  point,  on  the  14th,  having  tliey  have  manifested  but  little  of  that 
moved  his  heavy  train  onward  at  the  fidelity  under  the  temptation  to  desert 
rate  of  nearly  twelve  miles  a  day,  not-  their  owners,  of  which  boa.st  was  form- 
withstanding  that  the  bridges  were  erly  made  in  the  South.  That  feature  of 
burnt,  and  the  roads  in  many  places  ob-  American  slavery  has  been  re8er>'ed  for 
Btructed  by  masses  of  felled  trees.  Post-  those  to  show  who  were  brought  up  and 
ing  his  divisions  carefully  to  cover  his  domesticated  with  the  white  families,  and 
proceedings,  he  employed  the  next  five  it  has  abundantly  apj)eared  in  their  con- 
days  in  completely  destroying  the  rail-  duct  to  those  whose  lives  and  jiroperty 
road  in  each  direction.  Meridian  being  the  war  has,  in  numberless  instances, 
the  junction  point  for  a  branch  eastward  left  at  the  negroes’  mercy, 
through  the  centre  of  Alabama.  lie  was  ,  Sherman’s  ex}>eriment  brought  some 
little  interrupted  by  the  parties  of  Polk,  ridicule  on  him  at  the  time,  for  retreat  in 
w’ho  judged  it  more  advisable  to  keep  such  cases  is  held  as  failure.  But  to  his 
his  weak  force  together,  and  watch  for ,  own  mind  it  seemed  a  great  success, 
an  opi>ortunity  of  surprising  the  Fed- ;  Not  that  he  judgeil  it  by  the  material 
erals  w'hen  they  continued  their  advance  gain  which  his  ]>artisans  announced  of 
on  Montgomery  or  Mobile.  But  Sher-  eight  thousand  lilierated  blacks,  and 
man  could  learn  nothing  of  his  cavalry  some  hundreds  of  destitute  white  refu- 
(which  had  been  now'  due  a  w’eek  at  gees  brought  to  the  Federal  lines,  or  of 
head-quarters),  and  saw  that  he  must  the  loss  to  the  enemy  in  railroads  and 
give  up  the  hope  of  their  uniting  with  '  stores.  But  he  had  conclusively  proved 
*  them.  ;  that  a  considerable  army  might  march. 

Without  such  aid  he  had  no  in-  i  on  its  own  resources,  aided  by  those  of 
tention  of  plunging  into  the  desolate,  th«  country,  and  W'ith  but  trtjiwg  loss, 
sandy  country  which  lay  to  the  south-  :  across  the  whole  breadth  of  a  Confed- 
ward,  exposing,  as  he  moved,  his  flank  :  erate  State ;  and  he  looked  for  the  time 
to  the  enemy.  lie  therefore  abandoned  1  w'hen  he  should  repeat  the  experiment 
Buch  part  of  his  design  as  regarded  Mo-  ;  on  a  grander  scale,  and  witli  a  more 
bile,  and  on  the  19th  commenced  a  re- !  striking  result. 

treat,  which  w'as  conducted  w’ith  no  less  j  Soon  after  the  return  of  his  ex|»edition, 
ability  than  the  advance,  and  with  as  Sherman  was  summoneil  to  New  Orleans 
little  loss.  He  even  brought  back  to  his  ;  by  General  Banks,  who  desired  to  con- 
'  quarters,  near  Vicksburg,  a  great  part  of  cert  w’ith  him  measures  for  the  reduction 

the  supplies  originally  carrie<l  thence ;  j  of  the  northern  jiart  of  Ijouisiana,  for 
for  his  soldiers  liad  been  instructed  to  which  he  had  alrciody  obtained  promise 
act  on  the  Napoleonic  principle  of  press-  j  of  the  assistance  of  Porter’s  fleet  Sher- 
ing  a  movement  through  a  hostile  or  in- 1  man  agreed  to  detach  from  Vicksburg  a 
different  country  by  subsisting  on  sys-  j  column  of  10,000  infantry  and  a  body  of 
tematic  plunder  wherever  food  was  to  ,  cavalry,  to  unite  with  the  rest  at  Alex- 
be  found.  The  present  resources  of  the  '  andria,  100  miles  up  tlie  lied  river;  but 
few  unfortunate  planters  of  the  country  ;  his  own  service  in  the  neighborhood  ter- 
traversed  were  thus  exhausted,  and  their  '  minated  here,  for  he  was  now  promoteil 
future  prospects  ruined  no  less  by  the '(loth  March)  to  the  chief  command  of 
removal  of  their  negroes,  who  here,  as  I  the  Southwestern  States,  which  Grant 
elsewhere  in  the  South,  w  ere  ready  to  |  was  leaving  on  his  advancement  to  that 
leave  their  bondage  for  Federal  protec- 1  of  the  whole  land  forces  of  the  Union. 
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A  few  (lays  earlier  (9th  March)  the  lat-  j 
ter  had  publicly  received  at  Washinj^ton 
his  commission  of  Lieutenant-General,  i 
bestoweil  by  Lincoln,  under  the  authority  | 
of  a  H()ecial  Act  of  Contfress.  Some 
petty  constitutional  opposition  had  de-  1 
layed  this  promotion  lonj^r  than  had  ' 
been  intended  by  the  President;  and  in  ' 
a  few  days  after  its  promulgation,  a  fur- , 
ther  onier  completed  im[>ortant  changes 
for  some  time  contemplated  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  staff.  The  new  Commander-in-Oiiief 
at  once  decided  to  take  the  personal  direc-  : 
tion  of  the  Virginia  operations,  and  the  ; 
duties  of  the  Washington  Bureau  were  | 
to  l)e  still  conducted  by  General  Ilalleck.  i 
That  officer,  though  at'cused  of  over-retin- 
ing  in  his  strategy,  had  yet  shown  real 
ability,  and  was  too  useful  to  be  laid  aside.  ! 
Nor  IS  it  j)Ossible  to  rate  too  highly  the  , 
honest  efforts  he  has  made  of  late  to  rid 
the  Federal  service  of  the  worthless  men 
whom  locjil  interest  had  crowded  into 
tlie  commissions  of  the  volunteer  army. 
Sherman  8ucceede<l,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
the  place  of  Grant,  and  forthwith  left 
Vicksburg  for  Nashville  and  Chatta¬ 
nooga;  while  his  late  immediate  com- ' 
mand — known  as  the  army  of  the  Ten-  ‘ 
nessee — was  conferred  on  McPherson, 
who  was  soon  afterwards  drawn  from 
the  Mississippi  to  join  the  forces  about 
to  invade  Georgia. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  new  campaign 
w'as  a  concentration  of  the  scattered 
Federal  invasion  on  two  points  of  the 
long  line  hitherto  a.ssailea.  The  front 
of  the  Union  armies  had  thus  far  ex¬ 
tended  practically  along  a  vast  irregular 
cui^e  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Lower 
Potomac.  Three  years  of  bitter  warfare 
had  not  sufficed  to  make  any  change  in  ' 
the  strategic  situation  at  the  esistern  end 
of  this  line;  although  the  superior  Fed¬ 
eral  resources,  w'ielded  with  ability  and  , 
tenacity  by  Grant  and  his  lieutenants,  j 
ha<i  greatly  contracted  the  limits  of  the 
Contederacy  along  its  southwestern  bor¬ 
der,  forcing  it  back  from  the  Ohio  to  the 
Tennessee,  and  wresting  [mint  after  point 
on  the  Mississippi  from  its  grasp.  It 
was  now  resolved  at  Washington  to 
give  up  the  system  of  embracing  with 
separate  attacks,  the  whole  front  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  by  it  been  permitted  to 
avail  himself  of  his  shorter  lines  of  com¬ 
munication,  and  to  bring  unexpected 


numbers  to  liear  on  the  points  most 
threatened.  The  whole  weight  of  the 
Northern  pres8;:.-e  was  now  to  be  thrown 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief  upon  the 
enemy’s  capital;  by  Sherman  upon  that 
vital  [mint  of  the  Confetleracy  which  the 
endurance  of  liosecrans's  army,  and  the 
brilliant  victory  of  Grant,  had  laid  bare 
to  the  next  advance  from  Chattanooga. 
The  first-nameil  object  of  this  double 
invasion  was  of  course  political.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  boast  of  the  Confederate 
President  that  the  war  did  not  in  any 
manner  depend  u|)on  Richmond,  it  was 
manifest  that  the  tail  of  that  city  would 
be  felt  as  a  terrible  blow  to  the  Houthem 
Government  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  would  greatly  justify  the  ex[)ectation 
of  the  mass  of  the  Northern  [leople  that 
the  Union  was  to  be  re-oonquered  by 
the  sword.  Against  the  devoted  capital 
Grant  was  to  bring  forces  more  vast  and 
powers  more  uncontrolled  than  any  gen¬ 
eral  since  the  days  of  Na|»oleon.  And 
should  these,  aided  by  his  jn-extiffe  and 
his  |)roved  vigor  and  activity,  cause  Lee 
in  the  defense  to  exhaust  the  resources 
of  the  South,  Sherman,  furnished  with  a 
mighty  army,  would  be  able  to  penetrate 
into  and  hold  the  whole  centre  of  Georgia, 
threaten  or  seize  the  warlike  magazines 
which  the  forethought  of  Davis’s  admin¬ 
istration  IumI  [>laced  in  that  remote  and 
hitherto  untouched  State,  and  sever  the 
Carolinas  and  Virginia  from  the  rest  of 
the  Secession.  That  the  com[)lete  suc¬ 
cess  of  either  invasion  would  give  the 
latter  its  death-blow  was  the  not  unnatu¬ 
ral  ex|)ectation  of  even  those  more  far- 
seeing  Federals  who  were  not  blinded  to 
the  difficulties  ejich  must  encounter. 

Grant  had  no  sooner  a.s8umed  the  reins 
of  power  than  he  made  an  effort  to  recall 
the  expedition  of  Banks.  The  Red  river 
,  and  its  surrounding  district  lay  altogether 
I  beyond  the  scene  of  oj)erations,  and  its 
[>ossession  could  not  influence  the  success 
of  ^he  campaign ;  while  the  latter  might 
be  materially  advanced  if  the  forces  from 
New  Orleans  and  Vicksburg  were  di¬ 
rected  against  Mobile,  so  as  to  cause 
Johnston  to  weaken  his  army  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  that  city.  Orders  were  accord- 
,  ingly  sent  to  the  Ijower  Mississippi  to 
change  the  destination  of  the  squ^idron 
and  army.  But  these  had  already  ad- 
,  vanced  too  far  for  recall,  and  the  invasion 
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soon  terminated  in  disaster  and  defeat, 
when  once  the  troops  left  the  shelter  of 
their  gunboats,  and  met  the  Confederates 
under  Price.  The  battle  of  Pleasant 
Hill  that  ensued  on  the  Gth  April  was 
avowedly  ill-managed  on  the  part  of  the 
Federals :  though  whether  owing  to  the 
fault  of  Banks  and  his  Chief  of  Staff, 
General  Stone,*  or  rathef  to  that  of  Kan- 
som,  who  marched  his  two  divisions, 
folTning  the  advance,  headlong  into  the 
Confederate  ambush,  is  not  clearly  known. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  infantry  were  routed 
and  were  altogether  deserted  by  the  cav¬ 
alry’;  and  the  ex|>edition  l»eing  of  net'es- 
sity  abandoned,  the  whole  force  was 
withdrawn  to  New  Orleans. 

The  outcry  agunat  the  folly  of  en¬ 
trusting  an  important  8e<'tion  of  the  war 
to  an  amateiH',  was  not  yet  met  by  the 
supersession  of  Hanks,  which  soon  fol¬ 
lowed,  when  another  suctress  w’as  gained 
by  the  Confederates  over  a  veteran  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  regular  service,  Wessells,  who 
oommandtvl  a  garrison  of  two  thousand 
men  at  Washington,  a  fortified  tM)st  on 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  The  at¬ 
tacking  force,  under  (irenenil  Hoke,  was 
aided  most  materially  by  a  small  iron- 
plated  ram,  the  AllK*mnrle,t  secretly  j)re- 
pared  higlier  up  the  Tar  Uiver,  and 
which,  di'scending  suddenly,  destroyed 
or  drove  off  the  gunltoats  which  guarded 
the  place  on  ats  water  side,  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  first  attacked  being 
killed  by  a  splinter  of  his  own  shell  re¬ 
bounding  from  the  side  of  his  novel  an¬ 
tagonist.  Hut  the  sound  of  all  these 
smaller  jiassages  of  the  war  was  now  for 
a  short  space  hushed  in  the  ex])ectation 
which  preceded  the  gigantic  movements 
of  Sherman  and  Grant 

The  key  to  the  w'hole  summer  cam- 
paipi  of  the  latter  is  to  be  found  in  his 
desip^  (formed  long  before  on  the  spur 
of  his  success  at  Vicksburg,)  of  assailing 

•  The  Mme  unhappy  man  who  wa«  im|)riiioned 
for  eiKhtoen  monthi  witliout  trial  for  hia  stuirc  in 
the  disaster  of  Ball's  Bluff.  He  hoN  now  returned 
to  scrA-ice  for  the  third  time,  but  as  a  licutcnant- 
colonel  only. 

t  The  recent  destruction  of  thin  ram  *on  the 
TBry  scene  of  her  first  victory,  by  I^ieutenant 
Cushman,  of  the  Federal  Army,  who  had  volun¬ 
teered  fur  the  terviee,  ap|iear8  to  hare  been  oa 
daring  and  akillful  a  feat  an  any  on  record— one 
quite  worthy  to  rank  with  the  early  exploits  of 
Nelson  and  Cochrane. 


Richmond  by  a  double  method  combin¬ 
ing  direct  attack  and  wide-spreati  invest¬ 
ment  He  was  himself  to  move  straight 
on  that  “  objective”  with  a  host  as  large 
as  it  was  jtossible  to  manoeuvre  in  the 
country  through  which  ho  must  pass; 
while  two  minor  but  considerable  armies, 
advancing  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
main  one,  were  to  sweep  through  tho 
territory  beyond  the  city  and  aim  at  the 
railroads  which  supplied  it  from  the  west 
and  south.  His  calculation  was — Jiud 
it  seemed  feasible  enough — that  in  oppos¬ 
ing  his  own  march  I^ee  would  require  to 
bring  into  line  every  available  in.an  in  tho 
Virginian  nnnies,  an«l  wouhl  thus  l>e 
oom])elled  to  strip  the  districts  entertnl 
by  his  sulKirdinate  forcies.  It  was  jier- 
fectly  ascertained  at  W.a8hington  that 
the  very  considerable  jHipulation  of  tho 
rival  capital,  and  the  large  aniiy  which 
lay  on  the  R:ipi<lan,  were  inaintnineil 
chiefly  by  foo<l  brought  from  great  dis¬ 
tances.  Indecnl  the  district  to  the  north 
of  the  James  had  lieen  so  hurried  by 
the  Federal  ex|KHlitions,  ami  so  stripped 
of  its  negro  lalK)rers,  as  l*arcty  to  pro¬ 
duce  enough  food  for  its  own  scat¬ 
tered  rural  |K)|>ulation.  To  sever  com¬ 
pletely  the  railroads  which  le<l  to  the 
city  would  therefore  quickly  bring  liotli 
its  inhabitants  and  I.«e's  anuy  to  a  state 
of  starvation,  ami  inevitably  force  tho 
latter  to  retreat,  not  less  than  a  seiies  of 
defeats  in  the  ojn*n  field,  (inuit  lielieved 
himself  thus  to  have  two  distinct  chances 
in  his  favor,  and  diligtuitly  upplieil  him¬ 
self  to  work  out  the  details  of  his  sc'henie. 

The  first  jwrt  of  this  which  natumlly 
came  under  consideration — as  it  does 
now  in  our  review — was  the  line  of  ojie- 
rations  to  be  chosim  for  his  own  u<lvanee. 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  which 
he  had  fixed  his  own  head-quarters  on 
assuming  his  new  office,  at  this  time  lay 
around  Culjiejipcr,  north  of  the  Rapidaii, 
and  its  8up])lie8  came  straight  from 
Washington  by  the  Alexandria  line. 
The  problem  to  ho  solved  as  to  the  liest 
means  of  approaching  Richmond,  was 
precisely  that  which  had  first  produced 
o|>en  difference  between  McClellan  and 
the  Ifresident  two  years  liefore.  The 
preference  of  the  latter  for  a  direct  move¬ 
ment  across  Eastern  Virginia,  which 
should  at  the  same  time  keep  his  own 
capital  covered,  is  well  known.  The 
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objections  to  it,  with  his  reasons  for  pre¬ 
ferring'  the  peninsula  as  a  base,  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  ffive  in  McClellan’s  own  words, 
which  are  here  quoted  from  his  letter  of 
Srd  of  February,  1862,  addressed  to  the 
I*resident  in  reply  to  that  of  the  latter, 
challen^nfj  him  to  show  the  suiK'riority 
of  his  desijHi : — 

“  Rearing  in  mind  what  has  been  said,' 
and  the  present  unprecedented  and  impas¬ 
sable  condition  of  the  roads,  it  will  be  evi¬ 
dent  that  no  precise  period  can  be  fixed 
upon  for  the  movement  on  this  lino.  Nor 
can  its  duration  be  closely  calculated  ;  it 
seems  certain  that  many  weeks  may  elapse 
before  it  is  possible  to  commence  the 
inarch.  Assuming  the  success  of  this  op¬ 
eration,  and  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  as 
certain,  the  question  at  once  arises  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  results  gained.  I  think 
these  results  would  be  confined  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  field  of  battle,  the  evacuation 
of  tlie  lino  of  the  UpjH'r  Potoiijac  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  moral  effect  of  the  victory ; 
important  itutnu,  fntt  not  deentire  nf 

the  tear,  nor  tecurinp  the  deidruction  of  the  ene- 
mu’$  mam  army,  for  he  could  fall  ^ck  upon 
other  pujittofi.i,  tmd  fight  ut  again  and  again, 
ihould  the  condition  of  hit  troop*  permit.  If 
he  is  in  no  condition  to  fight  us  again  out 
of  the  range  of  the  intrcnchments  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  wo  would  find  it  a  very  difficult  and 
tedious  matter  to  follow  him  up  there,  for 
he  would  destroy  his  railroad  bridges  and 
otherwise  impede  our  progress  through  a 
region  where  the  roads  are  as  bad  as  they 
well  can  be,  and  we  would  probably  find 
ourselves  forced  at  last  to  change  the  whole 
theatre  of  the  war,  or  to  seek  a  shorter  land 
route  to  Richmond,  with  a  smaller  availa¬ 
ble  force,  and  at  an  expenditure  of  much 
more  time,  than  were  we  toadojit  the  short 
line  at  once.  We  would  also  have  forced 
tlie  eiu'iiiy  to  concentrate  his  forces  and  per¬ 
fect  his  defensive  measures  at  the  very 
points  where  it  is  desirable  to  strike  him 
when  least  jirepared. 

“  II.  The  second  base  of  operations  avail¬ 
able  for  the  army  of  the  Potomac  is  that  of 
tlie  lower  Chesapeake  Ray,  which  afi'onis 
the  shortest  possible  land  route  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  at  tlie  heart  of  the  enemy’s  power  in 
the  h^t. 

“  The  roads  in  that  region  are  passable  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 

“The  country  now  alluded  to  is  much  more 
favorable  for  otl'ensive  operations  than  that 
in  front  of  Washington  (which  is  very  un¬ 
favorable),  much  more  level,  more  cleared 
land,  the  woods  less  dense,  the  soil  more 
sandy,  and  tlie  spring  some  two  or  three 
weeks  earlier.  A  movement  in  force  on 
Uiat  line  obliges  the  enemy  to  abandon  his 
intrenched  position  at  Manassas,  in  order  | 


to  hasten  to  cover  Richmond  and  Norfolk, 
lie  mutt  do  this  ;  for  should  he  permit  us 
to  occupy  Richmond,  his  destruction  can 
be  averted  only  by  entirely  defeating  us  in 
a  battle,  in  which  he  must  be  the  assailant. 
This  movement,  if  successful,  gives  us  the 
capital,  the  communications,  the  supplies 
of  the  rebels  ;  Norfolk  would  fall  ;  all  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake  would  be  ours ; 
all  Virginia  would  be  in  our  power,  and  the 
enemy  forced  to  abandon  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina.  The  alternative  presented 
to  the  enemy  would  be  to  beat  us  in  a  po¬ 
sition  selected  by  ourselves,  disperse,  or 
pass  beneath  the  Caudine  Forks. 

“  Should  we  bo  beaten  by  a  battle,  we 
have  a  perfectly  secure  retreat  down  the 
Peninsula  upon  Fort  Monroe,  with  our 
flanks  perfectly  covered  by  the  fleet.” 

It  will  be  seen  that,  w  ith  the  exception 
of  the  Confederate  army  of  Viripnia  be- 
inj?  entrench(;d  behind  the  Itnpidan  in¬ 
stead  of  at  Manassas,  there  was  but  little 
chanjjre  in  the  conditions  of  the  question 
which  McClellan  so  elaliorately  treated. 
Hut  (irant  di«i  not  rely,  like  his  jirede- 
ewsor,  on  the  single  hojie  of  suci^ess  from 
his  own  direct  attiu'k.  On  the  contrary, 
he  intended  (as  we  have  already  ]>ointed 
out)  to  use  the  latter  partly  to  cover  a 
separate  system  of  acting  on  his  enemy 
by  destroying  the  latter’s  communica¬ 
tions.  Further,  it  w'ould  have  appear¬ 
ed  a  servile  cojiying  of  a  plan  which 
had  already  failed  in  the  execution, 
and  have  lieen  jiersoiially  offensive  to 
his  Goveniment,  if  he  hail  pro|K>sed  to 
move  his  main  army  fty  water  to  the  pe¬ 
ninsula,  or  to  the  mouth  of  the  llappa- 
haiinock  (according  to  McClellan’s  ong- 
iiial  idea),  and  worked  his  detat'heil  left 
— as  it  was  open  for  him  to  do— from 
Norfolk  far  btyond  the  south  of  the 
James.  He  hatl  already  decided,  there¬ 
fore,  to  move  across  the  difficult  country 
which  his  pre<lecessor  had  drea«U*«f  to 
attenqit.  His  force  for  this  jnirpose 
would  be — as  we  shall  prt'sently  see— 
as  numerous  as  that  which  McClellan 
had  commanded  liefore  his  nipture  with 
Lincoln.  And  although  the  staff*  organ¬ 
ization  and  the  spirit  of  the  soldiery  had 
most  w’onderfully  improved  under  the 
stem  discipline  of  actual  service,  he  yet 
felt  the  necessity  of  kt^ejiing  near  to  some 
better  line  of  supply  for  Ids  numerous 
wants  than  cartage,  however  lilierally 
added,  could  furnish.  The  railroad  he 
now  had  at  his  back  continued  onward 
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to  Richmond;  but  even  if  he  could  drive 
Lee  from  Oransre,  which  his  anny  cov¬ 
ered,  the  line  thence  runs  due  east  for 
forty  miles,  and  could  only  be  followed 
by  exposing  a  flank  to  the  enemy  for  that 
whole  distance.  For  this  cause  he  re¬ 
solved  to  throw  his  army  across  the  inter¬ 
vening  country,  and  to  master  the  direct 
line  from  Acquia  Creek  to  Richmond,  of 
which  the  attempts  to  seize  the  Rappa¬ 
hannock  passage  at  Fredericksburg  had 
successively  proved  so  ruinous  to  Bum-  '■ 
side  and  Hooker.  From  the  fords  of  the 
Rapidan,  which  his  left  nearly  touched, 
to  Bowling  Green,  a  station  on  that  line, 
is  but  twenty-seven  miles.  A  rapid 
march  south-westward  on  the  latter 
lace,  through  Spottsylvania  Court- 
ouse,  would  plant  him  with  his  back  to 
Acquia  Creek  and  his  face  to  Richmond ; 
and  if  not  made  secretly  enough  to  pass 
the  right  flank  of  Lee  withotit  his  obser¬ 
vation,  the  Federal  army  could  (as  Grant 
believed)  so  use  the  difficult  and  wooded 
country  as  to  cover  the  movement  effect¬ 
ually  by  the  defensive  tactics  now  be¬ 
come  familiar  to  all  its  branches. 

For  this  part  of  his  campaign  Grant 
made  earnest  personal  preparations  dur¬ 
ing  the  six  M’eeks  that  followed  his  ap¬ 
pointment.  The  five  old  corj>s  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  were  not  only  re¬ 
cruited,  but  also  broken  up  and  re-distrib- 
uted  into  three,  under  t^gwick,  Han¬ 
cock,  and  Warren,  all  men  of  proved 
ability  and  coinage.  The  chief  cavalry 
j^nerals  were  supersedtHl ;  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  of  them,  Kilpatrick,  being  sent  to 
act  in  the  araiy  of  Sherman,  from  which 
Grant  drew  a  still  younger  officer,  Gen¬ 
eral  Sheridan,  whom  he  had  previously 
marked  out  as  the  most  fitting  leader  for 
his  12,000  horse.  The  whole  of  these 
arrangements  were  made  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  Meade,  who  retained  the 
nominal  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  carried  out  his  new  supe¬ 
rior’s  instructions  with  a  wholehearted 
earnestness  worthy  of  W ellesley  himself 
under  the  like  trial. 

The  three  infiintry*  ooq)8  numliered 
about  30,000  each,  distributed  in  four  di- 
virions.  They  were  to  be  joined,  at  the 
last  moment,  by  another,  that  of  Burn- 
ride,  which,  on  Longstreet’s  retreat  from 
Blast  Tennessee,  had  been  brought  round 
from  Knox\'ille  to  a  depot  in  Maryland. 


Its  regiments  being  filled  up  with  con¬ 
scripts,  and  a  large  division  of  colored 
troops  just  raised  being  added,  it  miis- 
tered  35,000  strong  at  tlie  end  of  April. 
This  corps  was  purjwsely  held  back,  in 
order  to  cause  the  Con^erates  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  intended  for  some  separate 
expedition,  and  so  to  keep  their  Govern¬ 
ment  from  reinforcing  the  army  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  When  the  roads  at  length  were 
reported  fit  for  use,  and  all  Grant’s  pre¬ 
parations  on  the  R.apidan  complete  (and 
these  h.ad  included  separate  reviews  and 
movements  of  each  corj)8  to  test  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  staff),  Burnside’s  divisions 
advanced  through  Washington,  and  hav¬ 
ing  defiled  before  the  President,  joined 
their  new  chief  at  his  head-quarters  in 
the  la.st  d.ays  of  April.  With  Sheridan’s 
cavalry,  the  Lieutenant  General  had  now 
assembled,  fur  his  immediate  command, 
a  fully  equip|>ed  force  of  1.35,000*  men, 
being  in  number  only  slightly  larger 
than  th.at  which  McClellan  had  prepared 
for  his  first  campaign,  but  for  the  major 
part  com|X)sed  of  veteran  troops. 

Beyond  the  Bhie  Ridge,  on  his  right, 
a  sejiarate  army  of  25,(>00  fighting  men 
had  l)een  assembled  under  Sigel,  to  act 
in  the  Shenandoah.  The  supersession  of 
that  general  (who  had  been  in  retirement 
since  the  days  of  F'redericksburg)  hjid 
given  much  umbrage  to  the  Gennan  Re¬ 
publicans.  This,  Lincoln  had  lately  striven 
to  disarm,  by  giving  him  a  new  and  de¬ 
tached  command  in  the  great  valley. 
Augmented  now  into  a  formidable  army, 
it  was  to  be  led,  in  co<>))eration  with 
Grant,  straight  ujK)n  Lynchburg,  the  im- 
jmrtant  j)oint  which  commands  both  the 
railroad  and  canal  leading  from  the  U|>- 
per  James  to  Richmond.  Grant  believeil 
there  would  l>e  but  little  opposition  on 
this  side ;  and  as  the  advance  would  ne¬ 
cessarily  cut  the  line  from  Staunton  (on 
Lee’s  left)  through  Orange,  the  Confed¬ 
erate  capital  would  be  by  it  thrown  en¬ 
tirely  for  supplies  on  the  railroads  pass¬ 
ing  to  the  south. 

These  are  in  numlier  two  only,  re- 

Krded  as  m.ain  lines.  The  one  runs  from 
chmond  due  south  through  Petersburg 
to  Weldon,  and  so  along  the  Atlantic 

•  The  writer  <if  the  New  York  letters  to  the 
“Times,”  reportetl  this  force  at  218,000.  He  had 
either  bwn  purposely  deceired,  or  had  taken  an 
I  outside  estimate  of  the  throe  comUned  armies. 
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side  of  North  Carolina.  The  other  nearly 
southwest  through  a  richer  country  to 
the  Iwrder  of  that  State  at  Danville.  To 
completely  sever  these  we  have  shown  to 
be  a  vital  part  in  Grant’s  original  design ; 
and  the  ojierations  for  the  pur])ose  were 
to  be  conducted  by  an  army  assembling 
at  McClellan’s  old  base  between  the 
York  and  James  rivers.  A  mere  threat¬ 
ening  of  Richmond,  to  be  followed  by  a 
luisty  change  of  manmuvre  to  the  south 
side  of  the  James,  from  whence  the  ex¬ 
pedition  should  rapi«lly  })enetrate  far  into 
the  interior  and  destroy — if  |)088ible, 
hold — the  railways,  was  the  general  plan. 
Thirty-five  thousand  men  were  allotted 
to  it. 

Next  to  the  fitness  of  Grant’s  main 
army  for  its  own  share  of  the  drama  was 
evidently  needful  to  him  the  jtrojwr  con¬ 
duct  of  these  sulx>rdinate8 ;  and  liere  we 
come  to  the  weak  part  of  his  strategy. 
Sigel’s  ap{>ointment  had  taken  place  be¬ 
fore  his  own,  and  could  not  well  be  re- 
voke<l  (no  present  fault  being  alleged 
against  him)  without  great  odium  to  the 
Government  on  the  part  of  the  German 
soldiers  and  voters.  Grant  therefore  did 
not  attempt  to  change  the  statf  in  the 
valley.  But  for  the  still  more  important 
charge  on  the  James  he  had  designed 
his  protege^  W.  F.  Smith  (nicknamed 
“  Baldy  ”  by  the  soldiers),  whose  pro-  ' 
motion  to  Major  General  he  had  just 
with  difficulty  succeeded  in  forcing  from 
tlie  Senate,  incline<l  at  first  to  nject  it 
from  jealousy  of  his  dictation.  Here, 
however,  he  found  an  absolutely  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacle  in  the  obstinacy  of 
Lincoln,  who  had  resolved  not  to  allow 
the  8U|K*rsession  of  Butler :  so  that,  after 
some  dis<-ussion,  (irant  was  force<l  to 
content  himself  with  the  half  measure  of 
putting  Smith  at  the  head  of  one  of  But¬ 
ler’s  two  corps  (the  other  being  formed 
of  troops  from  Charleston  under  Gill- 
more),  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  civilian  ' 
would  be  guided  by  the  soldier  in  the 
actual  o]>erutions — a  hoj)e  which  Butler’s 
well-known  chanu;ter  rendered  vain  from 
the  first.*  ' 

The  forces  available  for  the  defense  of 
liichmond  ag^nst  this  triple  invasion, 
though  frr  interior  in  numbers,  were  yet 

*  The  (liHpute*  between  Butler  and  Smith  led 
to  the  resignation  of  the  latter  carljr  in  the  cam¬ 
paign.  I 


of  formidable  strength.  Longstreet  had 
lately  returned  from  East  Tennessee  with 
his  corps,  which,  with  those  of  Ewell 
and  Hill,  mustered  70,(XK)  infantry.  Lee 
had  but  few  cavalry  near  the  liapidan, 
great  part  of  Stuart’s  command  lying 
nearer  to  liichmond  to  watch  against 
such  raids  as  that  of  Dahlgren.  There 
had  been  but  little  change  in  the  staff 
since  the  days  of  Gettysburg. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  so-called  Army 
of  Virginia,  liichmond  was  defended  to 
the  soutli  by  Beauregard  and  his  troops, 
released  from  their  duties  at  Charleston. 
These  were  disj)osed  along  the  Weldon 
railroad,  rea<ly  for  concentration  on  any 
point  threatened  between  liichmond  and 
W  ilmington,  at  the  further  extremity  of 
North  Carolina.  They  numl>ered  al^ut 
25,000,  exclusive  of  a  well-tniined  militia 
which  guarded  the  capital  itsell!  Fifteen 
thousand  troops,  in  great  part  newly 
raised,  were  all  that  could  be  allotted  to 
the  defense  of  the  valley,  where  Early 
W!i8  now  succeeded  by  Breckenridge. 
With  this  marked  inferiority  in  every 
quarter,  the  Confederate  strategy  was 
necessjirily  of  the  defensive  order,  and 
maile  dependent  uj>on  that  of  their  opj»o- 
nents.  Nor  was  this  less  the  case  in 
Georgia.  There  Shennan  had  collected 
an  army  of  08,0<K)  men  at  Chattanooga, 
exclusive  of  the  vast  trains  for  rail  and 
common  roads  which  were  to  force  and 
maintain  an  unequalled  system  of  trans¬ 
port;  while  Johnston  confronted  him  with 
but  56,000,  and  this  weakness  of  numbers 
unaided  by  the  striking  ])rcst{ge  of  victory, 
ahd  the  pei’sonal  love  for  their  chief, 
which  strengthened  so  greatly  the  army 
of  Lee. 

All  things  l)eing  now  prepared  for  his 
great  adventure,  and  orders  given  for  a 
simultaneous  advance  to  Sherman  as  well 
as  to  Sigel  and  Butler,  Grant  launched 
his  anny  by  its  left  across  tlie  liapidan. 
Tlie  well-known  passages  at  Ely  and  Ger- 
maniatown  Fords,  U8e<l  by  I  looker  in 
his  disastrous  attempt  of  the  year  before, 
were  unguarde<l  by  the  Confederates, 
and  crossed  without  difficulty  on  the 
night  of  the  3d  of  May.  The  cavalry 
divisions  of  Gregg  and  Wilson  moved 
first  before  dark  to  lay  the  pontoon 
bridges  at  these  two  points,  three  and 
seven  miles  re8|)ectively  west  of  the  fork 
of  the  liappaliuunock.  Hancock’s  (2d) 
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corps  followed  Gregg  at  the  former  place  ! 
and  Warren’s  (5th)  and  Sedgwick’s  (6thX 
forming  a  right  column,  passed  after 
Wilson  at  the  latter.  A  train  of  8,000 
wagons,  canying  supplies  for  the  whole 
army,  passed  in  rear  of  Hancock,  thus 
inteiposing  the  bulk  of  the  force  between 
itself  and  the  enemy.  From  the  moment 
of  beginning  the  march  all  connection 
with  the  Alexandria  railroad  was  thrown 
aside,  and  the  troo|>8  made  dependent 
for  all  supplies  on  their  moving  ^mmis- 
sariat  until  a  new  base  should  be  gained. 
Burnside’s  (9th)  cor|)s  alone  remained  on 
the  ground  where  the  army  had  lately 
stood,  to  deceive  the  eneiny  as  long  as 
possible.  But  this  for  twenty-four  hours 
only;  after  which  he  too  moved  across 
the  river,  following  the  right  column  by 
Germania,  and  rejoining  the  other  corps 
on  the  5th.  That  day  saw  the  first 
fighting  of  a  long  and  bloody  series  of 
engagements. 

It  was  far  from  being  Grant’s  desire  to 
seek  his  foe.  His  wish  was  to  gain 
Spottsylvania  Court  house,  the  centi’al 
point  of  all  the  tangled  mass  of  woods 
which  covers  the  country  to  the  south  of 
Chancellorsville,  l>efore  Lee  could  dis¬ 
cover  his  real  object  He  had.  indeed, 
fair  ground  to  hope  that  the  latter  would 
form  his^army  behind  the  strong  line  of 
Mine  Run,  a  brook  running  north  into 
the  Rapidan  between  Grant’s  new  position 
and  the  Confederate  right,  under  the  idea 
that  the  Federal  army  had  crossed  the 
river  (as  under  Meade  it  had  attempted 
in  the  November  preceding)  to  threaten 
that  flank  and  turn  his  entrenchments. 
If  Lee  hail  been  thus  deceived,  the  hos¬ 
tile  army  would  soon  have  gained  ground 
suflicieiitly  in  its  intended  line  to  ensure 
its  reaching  Bowling  Green  and  the 
Fredericksburg  rmlroad  without  direct 
op|K)sition.  But  this  was  not  to  be; 
and  Hancotik  was  recalled  from  his  ad¬ 
vance  on  the  coveted  point,  and  wheeled 
rapidly  into  position,  to  meet  the  attack 
which  Lee  (much  stronger  now  than 
when  opposed  to  Meade  on  the  same 
ground)  had  moved  to  make.  Of  this 
attack  Grant  received  warning  from  his 
cavalry  in  good  time  to  form  his  line 
fiicing  to  the  west,  and  covering  the  road 
along  which  he  would  have  passed. 
Hancock  naturally  formed  his  left.  Sedg¬ 
wick  protected  the  road  near  the  ford, 


with  Warren  more  to  the  centre.  Bum- 
side  arrived  in  time  to  fill  the  interval 
between  the  latter  and  Hancock;  and  as 
soon  as  this  disposition  was  complete, 
the  shoc^k  fell  on  the  Federals.  The 
column  reporte<l  on  the  “turnpike”  road 
from  Orange  proved  to  be  Ewell’s;  that 
more  to  the  south  on  the  new  or  “plank” 
road  was  Hill’s.  So  desirous  was  Lee 
(who  evidently  hojwd  to  take  his  adver¬ 
sary  by  8ur])ri8e)  to  commence  the  battle 
that  day,  that  he  entered  on  it  without 
the  aid  of  Longstreet,  whose  cantonments 
were  so  distant  that  he  could  not  reach 
that  day  the  scene  of  action.  Night 
closed  u|)on  it  without  decisive  advan¬ 
tage  to  either  party. 

At  dawn  on  the  6th  the  battle  was 
renewed;  but  by  this  time  the  Federals 
bad  entrenched  the  more  prominent  |)art8 
of  their  position,  and  the  contest  a.s8umed 
the  normal  character  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  battles  of  this  war.  The  beginning 
of  this  system  is  to  be  found  in  Mc¬ 
Clellan’s  o]>eration8  before  Richmond; 
but  it  had  now  t>een  fully  developed. 
We  puq)Ose  to  explain  its  details,  which 
done,  there  will  be  but  little  need  to 
follow  particular  incidents;  for  all  such 
contests  bear  of  necessity  a  striking  iiunily 
resemblance. 

[CuDQladed  bi  the  next  number.] 


Bcntlej’f  MiscelUoy. 

MONT  ST.  MICHEL. 

The  notion  of  forming  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  one  of  the  French  places  o 
de|>ortation  had  occupied  me  so  greatly 
for  years,  that  I  at  length  resolve*!  to 
carry  it  out  Cayenne  was  certainly  too 
far  off,  but  8t  Michel  could  be  easily 
reached.  It  was  only  necessary  to  take 
a  second-class  ticket  on  the  Western 
Railway,  and  hasten  into  Normandy  on 
the  wings  of  steam.  Although  the  rail¬ 
way  leaves  St.  Michel  on  the  right  hand, 
the  mount  is  easily  accessible  from  it 
Thousands,  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  wore 
deported  to  St  Michel  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Tlurd  Empire.  After  the  insur¬ 
rection  of  June,  1848,  and  .after  the  deux 
Deoembre,  two  fingates  regtilarly  plied 
between  Havre  and  St  Michel,  which 
conveyed  persons  condemned  to  de|>or- 
tation  to  the  inhospitable  rock  that  rises 
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out  of  the  ocean  near  the  coast  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.  The  inhabitants  of  Asnieres 
still  think,  with  a  shudder,  of  the  noctur¬ 
nal  scenes  tliat  occurred  there  in  the 
spring  of  1849.  The  forts  of  Paris  dis¬ 
gorged  on  many  nights  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  condemned  men, 
w’hose  fate  a  court  martial  ha<i  decided. 
At  such  times  there  was  great  animation 
round  the  usually  so  quiet  station  of  As- 
nieres  ;  divisions  of  the  line  and  of  the 
departmental  gendarmerie  guarded  all 
the  otitlets,  while  an  infantry  detachment 
was  drawn  up  in  the  station.  So  soon 
as  the  convicts  arrived  in  their  midst,  the 
troops  loaded  ami  fixed  bayonets.  At 
midnight  the  |K)lice  commissary  called 
over  the  names  of  the  hapless  men,  and 
the  s|>ecial  train  which  was  to  receive 
them  steamed  up.  Chained  together  in 
couples,  the  men  expelled  from  France 
entered  the  train,  in  which  an  army  of 
police  agents  and  a  company  of  sohliers 
simultaneously  seated  themselves.  It 
was  generally  striking  one  o’clock  as  the 
tniin  got  into  motion.  At  this  moment 
the  cry  of  “  Long  live  the  Republic !” 
ran  along  the  carriages,  and  then  the 
station  of  Asnieres  once  more  became 
painfully  silent.  While  the  train  was 
going  to  Havre,  the  Moniteur  publislieil 
tlie  names  of  the  convicts.  At  times 
even  this  was  neglected,  and  their  tami- 
lies  learned  by  a  circuitous  route  that 
their  bread-winners  had  been  carried  off 
to  the  rock  in  the  ocean. 

This  r(K-k  I  now  resolved  to  see.  It 
M'as  ten  o’cloc’k  at  night  when  I  reacheii 
a  small  town,  and  the  postilion  informe<i 
me  that  I  must  s])end  the  night  here. 

“  Where  are  we !”  I  asked,  in  sur¬ 
prise. 

“  At  Avranches.” 

“  Is  it  a  seaport  ?” 

“  No  ;  but  still  we  are  on  the  coast.”  ! 

“  Perhajjs  I  can  go  on  to  St.  Michel 
at  once  ?” 

“  St.  Michel  is  situated  in  the  mi<ldle  i 
of  a  sand-bank,  which  the  sea  clovers  ; 
and  lays  bare  in  turn.  It  is  now  floo«l 
tide,  and  the  rock  on  which  St.  Michel 
is  built  will  be  surrounded  by  water 
during  the  whole  of  the  night.” 

“And  when  it  is  low  water,  can  St. 
^lichel  be  reached  in  a  carriage  ?” 

“  Yes ;  but  you  must  have  a  guide,  so 
as  not  to  get  among  the  quicksands. 


whi(!h  have  already  swallowed  up  m-any 
an  incautious  traveler.” 

“  Are  lodgings  to  be  had  in  St.  Mi¬ 
chel  ?” 

“  Certainly.  It  is  a  small  parish.  If 
you  put  up  at  the  Hotel  de  France,  in 
AvTanches,  Madame  Jusant,  the  land¬ 
lady,  will  not  only  supply  you  with  a 
vehicle,  but  also  arrange  for  a  lodging 
at  St.  Michel.” 

“  In  that  case  drive  me  to  the  hotel.” 

The  post-chaise  mounted  a  steep 
street;  the  }>08tilion  pointed  to  a  tall 
house  of  very  dull  appearance,  all  the 
windows  of  which  were  grated,  and 
said : 

“  That  is  the  prison  in  which  the  con¬ 
victs  brought  to  St  Michel  by  land  are 
lodged.” 

Madame  Jusant  proved  herself  a  most 
attentive  hostess.  At  nine  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  vehicle  which  was  to  convey  me 
to  St.  Michel  was  standing  at  the  door. 
I  had  not  driven  for  more  than  three 
miles  when  I  saw  St.  Michel  in  front  of 
me.  The  vehicle  rolled  along  a  flat, 
sandy  coast  of  almost  snowy  hue, , which 
blinded  the  eye.  From  this  Sahara  rose 
the  giant  rock  of  St  Michel.  The  en¬ 
trance  into  the  town  is  composed  of  a 
sloping  plain  of  granite  rocks  deeply 
embedded  in  the  sand.  On  either  side 
of  this  ravine  stand  two  iron  rust-eaten 
cannon  of  enormous  dimensions.  Tliese 
guns  the  French  captured  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  who  in  1423  tried  in  vain  to  take 
St.  Michel.  Tlie  stone  bullets  fired  from 
these  colossal  cannon  were  fifteen  feet  in 
diameter.  I  found  myself  in  St  Michel. 
After  crossing  a  small  s<j|uare  which  bore 
the  provocative  name  ot  I*lace  d’Annes, 
I  entered  the  steep,  dirty,  badly-j>aveil 
lane  which  nins  from  the  sea  to  the 
prisons,  and  has  the  merit  of  being  the 
only  street  in  St.  Michel.  No  idea  can 
be  formed  of  the  countless  windings  of 
this  street,  which  has  been  cut  out  of  the 
granite.  After  passing  along  this  street, 
you  find  yourself  facing  the  prison  of 
St.  Michel.  A  covered  flight  of  stejis  in 
the  Gothic  style,  which  rei^eives  its  light 
from  above,  leads  to  it.  .There  is  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  mystical  gloom  on  these  steps, 
which  lead  to  a  large  hall  whose  archi¬ 
tecture  dates  back  to  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  At  the  end  of  this  half-ruined 
hall  is  the  prison  gate,  protected  by  two 
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towers,  on  whose  plateau  cannon  are  ' 
planted.  ' 

I  passed  throujjh  the  gate  and  entered  ‘ 
a  small  granite-paved  court-y.ard,  called 
Le  Saut-Gautier,  after  a  wretched  pris- ! 
oner,  who,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  his ' 
liberty,  made  a  madly  bold  leap  down  a  ' 
bottomless  abyss.  He  gained  his  liberty 
— for  ever — for  his  body,  dashed  from 
rock  to  rock,  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
prison  as  a  sha{)eles8  mass.  I  was  now 
standing  in  the  primeval  abbey,  w’hich 
was  converted  into  a  prison,  and  gazed 
down  the  kay  of  Cancale,  which  at  one  ' 
moment  advances  its  waters  up  to  the 
granite  walls  of  St.  Michel,  and  then 
mysteriously  withdraws  them.  From  the 
centre  of  this  bay  rises  the  rock  on  which 
St.  Michel  is  built  It  Inis  the  form  of 
a  subverted  cone,  whose  base  is  water- 
worn  and  destroyed.  It  seems  as  if  this 
coloss,*!!  cone  had  fallen  from  he.aven  and 
been  broken  by  the  fill,  so  that  it  broke 
up  into  countless  pieces. 

The  rock  is  fortified  at  every  accessi¬ 
ble  jKiint,  and  crowned  w’ith  old  towers. 
On  the  highest  point  there  stands  on  a 
small  plateau  the  gilt  statue  of  St.  Mi¬ 
chel  ;  out  of  the  aureole  that  surrounds 
the  head  a  w'esithercock  soars  aloft,  and 
the  telegraph  wires  run  close  past  his 
saiutship’s  nose.  When  seen  from  above,  ' 
the  meanly  built  town  of  St.  Michel 
offers  a  rather  picturesque  appearance. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre ;  the 
houses  cling  to  the  rock,  and  rise  one 
above  the  other  like  the  galleries  in  a 
circus.  ' 

The  monastery  is  extremely  interest- ' 
ing.  The  former  refectory,  a  gigantic 
hall  in  the  Gotho-Roman  style,  pro¬ 
duces  a  mighty  impression  on  the  visitor,  ; 
in  spite  of  its  desolation.  The  sleeping- 
rooms  of  the  monks  are  converted  into 
prison-cells.  The  hall  of  knights,  a  won¬ 
drous  relic  of  the  architecture  of  the 
eleventh  century,  has  a  roof  resting  on 
graceful  pillars,  made  with  such  a  bold 
si>an  that  you  feel  dizzy  on  comparing 
the  height  of  the  building  wdth  its  enor¬ 
mous  dimensions.  This  hall  leads  into 
the  cloisters, .a  covered  gallery  of  re¬ 
markably  delicate  architecture.  The 
gracefulness  of  the  pillars,  some  of  which 
stand  separate,  others  in  sheaves,  is 
hardly  surpa8se<i  elsewhere.  Of  the 
church,  only  the  choir  and  two  arms  of 


the  nave  are  still  in  existence.  These 
grass-grown,  dark  brown  ruins  arouse  a 
feeling  of  melancholy  even  greater  than 
is  produced  by  the  thought  that  you  are 
in  a  prison.  Over  the  choir  a  piece  of 
a  painted  w'indow  is  still  strangely  pre¬ 
served.  The  sunbeams  fall  on  the  bluish- 
red  glass,  and  produce  a  cheering  effect 
ujK)n  the  visitor. 

The  gtiide  asked  me  w’hether  I  would 
not  like  to  see  the  picture  in  which  .are 
represented  in  panoply  the  brave  gentle¬ 
men  w'ho,  under  the  command  of  Louis 
d’Estouteville,  so  bravely  defended  St 
Michel  in  1417  and  1423  against  the 
English,  and  took  from  them  the  two 
iron  cannon,  which  now  serve  as  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  theatrical  decoration  for  the 
entrance  of  St.  Michel.  Tlie  man  by  his 
question  brought  me  back  to  reality.  I 
went  first  to  see  the  picture,  and  then  the 
gi'oup  of  granite  pillars  on  which  the 
church  rests,  and  of  which  each  is  five 
feet  in  diameter.  I^eaning  agmnst  these 
pillars,  I  allow’ed  the  interesting  history 
'  of  St.  Michel  to  pass  before  my  mind's 
eye. 

Although  the  sea  now  surrounds  St. 
Michel  at  certain  hours,  and  converts  it 
into  an  island,  this  was  not  alw'ays  the 
oxse.  At  first,  St.  Michel  is  saiil  to  have 
been  situated  in  the  centre  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  forest,  and  was  crowne<l  by  a 
Druidic  temple.  Many  an  oracle  was 
sent  to  the  outer  world  from  the  forest 
of  St.  Michel,  and  the  rock  so  mysteri¬ 
ously  plante<i  by  nature  W'as  probably 
the  scene  of  many  sanguinary  set^rets. 
Ofttimes  may  the  Druids  have  cut  the 
mistletoe  from  the  old  sacred  oaks  with 
their  golden  sickles,  at  the  very  spot 
where  quicksands  now  render  the  route 
unsafe.  In  that  old  Pagan  age  the  rock 
W'as  called  Helenus,  or  tumlia  Ilelini, 
probably  on  account  of  its  formation. 
This  name  has  been  retmned  to  the 
present  day  in  the  title  of  Tomlielaine, 
given  to  an  adjacent  small  rock.  AVhen 
the  Romans  ovei'came  the  Goths,  they 
I  exi)elled  the  Druids,  and  erected  on  the 
'  roi'.k  an  altar  in  honor  of  Jupiter,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Tklons 
Jovis,  or  Mont  Jou,  In  the  fourth 
century,  when  Christianity  began  to 
spread  among  the  Goths,  a  few  hermits 
settled  on  Mont  Jou.  They  built  a 
I  monastery,  whose  cells  they  originally 
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fonned  in  the  rock  like  martins’  nests,  how  to  keep  their  secrets.  Many  of  the 
They  called  the  spot  Monasterium  ad  wretched  Injinefs  whose  names  have  l)een 
duas  Tombas.  But  suddenly  the  sea  preseiwed  ended  their  lives  in  these 
burst  through  its  limits,  washed  away  prisons  under  such  horrible  torture  that 

!the  old  Drui  d  grove,  uprooted  the  trees,  the  mere  reminiscence  arouses  a  shudder, 
put  the  hermits  to  flight,  and  converted  Thus  we  have  Noel  Beda,  Syndic  of 
the  shady  forest  into  a  sandy  coast  the  Faculty  of  the  SorlK)nne,  who  ven- 
region,  on  which  the  burning  sunbeams  tured  to  criticise  the  life  of  Francis  i. 
f  ft‘11.  ^  The  chivalrous  king  had  him  dragged 

According  to  the  Chronicle  of  Avran-  I  from  his  bed  in  the  night  and  conveyed 
ches,  in  the  year  708  the  Archangel  to  St.  Michel.  We  have  also  the  un- 
Michael  nj»|)eared  in  a  dream  to  Hubert,  happy  Dul)ourg,  who  was  placed  in  the 
the  twelfth  bishop  of  Avranches,  and  famous  wooden  cage.  This  cage  exactly 
ordere<l  him  to  build  a  church  upon  the  resembles  the  one  in  which  Louis  xi 
rock.  On  the  bishop  objecting  that  it  confined  Cardinal  la  Balue  for  so  long  a 
was  im}>o88ible  to  dig  foundations  in  such  time  in  the  Bastille.  It  is  composed  of 
hard  ground,  the  subduer  of  Satan  re-  stout  logs,  about  the  width  of  two  fingers 
]>lied :  '  apart.  It  is  so  low  that  a  man  can  not 

“  Climb  the  mountain,  and  when  thou  stand  upright  in  it.  Dubourg,  a  news- 
rcachest  the  summit,  stamp  thy  foot.  ’  paj)er  writer  at  Frankfort,  had  dared  to 
Then,  that  M’hich  apiieareth  to  thee  im-  subject  the  goveniment  of  Louis  xiv 
jtossible  now,  will  become  possible.”  to  a  critical  examination.  The  infuriated 
Hubert  took  very  good  care  not  to  monarch  seized  him  by  a  suqirise  which 
disobey  such  precise  orders  that  emanated  outraged  the  law  of  nations,  and  placed 
from  a  saint.  He  mounted  the  hill  and  him  in  the  wooden  cage  of  St.  Michel. 
stnmjKMl  his  foot  Immediately  a  huge  During  the  early  years  of  his  captivity, 
bl<H-k  became  loosened,  and  rolle<l  into  the  newspajwr  writer  spent  his  time  by 
the  sea.  On  this  block  a  chapel  was  can  ing  innumerable  pictures  with  a  nail 
built,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Hubert.  I  on  the  walls  of  his  cage.  But  gra*lually 
looked  for  the  sjKJt  where  the  bishop  of  cold  and  damp  so  affected  the  wretched 
Avranches  stam])ed  on  the  ground,  and  man,  that  at  la.st  he  was  un.able  to  move 
found  it  too.  The  bishop  must  certainly  a  limb.  But  at  the  same  time  he  retaine<I 
have  had  an  extra  sized  foot,  for  both  sensation.  He  died  the  most  awfid 
mine  hanlly  filled  the  gap.  A  later  death  that  can  lx;  conceived..  The  rats 
bishop  built  a  regular  church,  and  christ-  crept  out  of  the  holes  in  the  dungeon 
ened  the  rock  after  the  .tVrchangel  and  gnawed  his  feet,  while  he  was  unable 
Michael.  Gradually  a  small  town  col-  to  make  the  slightest  movement  to  keep 
lected  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  St  Michel  them  off.  In  the  sjune  cage  a  jK)or 
became  an  abbey,  and  the  pious  monks  rhymer  paid  dearly  for  some  sarcastic 
who  uihabited  it  built  a  row  of  dungeons  lines  he  wrote  alwut  Madame  Pompa- 
as  a  necessary  supplement  to  their  cells,  dour.  But  the  royal  lover  of  the  courte- 
They  dug  them  in  the  rock  itself,  at  times  san  was  merciful  this  time,  and  the  gates 
to  an  enormous  depth.  No  air,  no  light  of  St.  Michel  were  o|)ened  to  the  prisoner 
penetrates  into  these  fearful  dungeons,  in  a  short  time.  Sabatier,  a  meml»er  of 
over  whose  thick  and  damp  walls  granite  parluiinent,  was  conveyed  to  St.  Michel 

arches  lie  like  coffin  lids.  Any  man  l)ecause  he  attacked  the  abuses  of  the 

once  placed  in  these  dungeons  hai'dly  government  in  too  energetic  a  manner, 

ever  quitted  them  again  alive.  The  revolution  of  1789  burst  oj>en  the 

The  thought  has  something  horrifying  gates  of  this  second  Bastille  too.  The 

about  it  In  a  monastery,  which  ought  wretched  prisoners  who  were  still  alive 

only  to  have  re-echoed  pious  chants  and  crept,  with  bent  spines,  sunken  chests,  and 

prayers,  the  sighs  and  groans  of  prison-  hollow  eyes,  into  the  long-forgotten  sun- 

p  era  dying  by  slow  torture  broke  against  shine.  But  most  of  them  had  perisheil 

t  the  constHirated  wills.  How  many  n>ar-  i  in  the  subterranean  caverns,  where  no 

tyra  j>eri.shed  in  these  fearful  caves!  |  one  paid  any  attention  to  them.  Hun- 

E  Who  can  state  their  number  ?  The  i  dreds  of  half-decayed  coipses  were  drag- 

chronicles  :u'e  dumb.  Such  giaves  know  I  ged  out  of  these  dungeons  into  the  day- 
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light  Fearful  thought!  there  liad  been 
at  St.  Michel  prisoners  who,  if  they  wish¬ 
ed  to  sleej)  or  sit  dow  n  without  coining 
in  contact  with  the  damp  earth,  collected 
the  bones  of  their  pi'edecessors,  and  con¬ 
verted  them  into  stools  or  pillows. 

When  St.  Michel  ceased  to  be  a  bas¬ 
tille,  the  Abls*  de  Bourbon,  a  liastard  of 
Louis  XV,  was  prior  to  the  inoiuistery. 
He  did  not  reside  at  his  abliey,  but  drew 
the  revenues  from  it,  which  w'ere  esti¬ 
mated  at  forty  thousand  livres  a  year. 
He  lived  at  the  court  of  Paris,  and  was 
represented  by  the  suli-prior  Mathias 
Maurier,  who  w'as  merely  liis  intendant. 
When  the  revolution  broke  out,  the  monks 
attempted  to  retain  {lossession  of  their 
livings  by  accepting  the  new  ideas.  But 
the  high-rising  waves  of  the  national  tor¬ 
rent  washed  them  away  for  all  that.  It 
was  of  no  avail  that  they  w'rung  the 
necks  of  the  tw’enty  thousand  pigeons 
they  kept  at  Ardevon,  and  had  the  poor 
birds  roasted  in  the  imu'ket-place ;  it  was 
of  no  avail  that  tliey  lit  bonfires,  round 
which  they  danced  and  sang  with  the 
populace.  One  tlay  they  were  obliged  to 
depart,  with  an  annuity  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  francs  per  head.  Still  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  exile  was  to  some  extent  sw’eet^ 
ened  by  the  fact  that  they  w’ere  allow'ed 
to  take  with  them  the  silver  jilate  with 
which  they  luid  dipped  into  the  fiesh-pots 
of  Egyi)t. 

The  Monastery  of  St.  Michel  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  plunder  and  destruction.  In 
1792  over  three  hundred  priests  w'ere 
sent  there,  who  refused  to  take  the  oath. 
The  republic  could  neither  support  nor 
clothe  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
gain  a  w’retched  livelihood  by  begging. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  at  the  same  j>eriod 
the  soldiers  of  the  republic  had  not  al¬ 
ways  bread  enougli,  and  considered  them¬ 
selves  lucky  if,  after  giuning  a  battle, 
they  found  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes.  An 
imperial  decree,  in  1811,  converted  the 
Abbey  of  St  Michel  into  a  place  of  de¬ 
tention,  and  Louis  xviii  followed  in 
the  Emperor’s  footstejts,  and  sent  ])rison- 
ers  of  state  to  tlie  solitary  rock-islet  Le- 
cai'pentier,  the  member  of  the  convent 
who  in  1793  defendetl  Gran^dlle  so  brave¬ 
ly  against  the  Vendeans,  pined  for  nine 
years  on  St  Michel.  •  Ijecarpentier  was 
exiled  by  the  government  of  the  Resto¬ 
ration  as  an  assassin  of  the  king,  and  re¬ 


tired  to  Jersey.  But  his  native  land, 
from  w’hich  he  was  only  sejiarated  by  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  and  which  he  loved  so 
dearly,  ha«l  too  many  attractions  for  him. 
Lecarpentier  returned  to  France,  was 
arrested  as  a  breaker  of  the  ban,  con- 
deinnisl  to  transportation,  and  removed 
to  St  Michel. 

I  saw  the  room  in  which  this  royal 
murderer,  who  bore  his  fate  with  resig¬ 
nation,  used  to  pass  his  time  in  earnest 
studies.  On  the  table  still  lay  the  diary 
in  which  he  scrupulously  recordeii  eveiy 
visit  he  received,  and  every  conversation 
of  iinj)ortance.  lA*car|»entier  was  disin¬ 
terestedness  itself,  for  though  he  had  held 
the  most  influential  offices  under  the  con¬ 
vent,  he  died  in  the  dee^iest  jHiverty. 
The  j)hrenologi8t8  noticed  in  his  heal  a 
hollow  at  the  spot  where  acquisitiveness 
is  generally  found  in  other  men.  I  saw 
lA‘car)ientier's  skull  in  the  Anatomical 
Museum,  where  it  is  jilaced  by  the  side 
of  that  of  the  poor  idiot  Mathurin  Bruno, 
who  pretend^  to  be  I.<ouis  xvii,  and 
whom  a  barbarous  jailer  rousted  at  a 
slow'  fire,  in  order  to  gratify  a  paltrj’  re¬ 
venge  against  royalty.  Next  to  I^ecar- 
|)entier'H  cell  is  the  one  in  which  the  un- 
fortunjKte  Steub  cut  his  throat  with  a  ra- 
xor.  Steub’s  successor  in  this  narrow 
s)>ace  was  the  red-hot  republican  Barbie*. 

A  |teculiar  fate  decreed  that  the  God- 
forgotUui  rock  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
which  rang  with  (‘ountless  groans,  should 
also  become  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  to 
which  pious  people  proceeded  from  all 
parts  of  Franw.  At  St  Michel,  a  mo¬ 
nastery  built  by  an  afterw'ards  sainted 
bishop,  by  the  invitation  of  the  archan¬ 
gel  himself,  great  jiersonages,  even  kings, 
humiliated  themselves  l>efore  God,  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  on  their  knees  forgiveness 
of  past  crimes,  or  absolution  for  future 
sins.  At  St  Michel,  Childebert  ii.  King 
of  France,  and  after  him  Edwai'd  the 
Confessor  of  England,  grovelled  in  the 
dust.  Richarti  ii,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
celebrated  there  his  nuptials  with  Judith, 
Princess  of  Brittany.  On  that  occasion 
the  hall  of  knights  was  crowded  with 
gorgeously-attired  cavaliera  and  lovely 
women.  Henry,  the  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  signed  at  St  Michel  a  peace 
with  Louis  the  Fat,  king  of  France. 
Henry  ii  of  England  received  at  St 
Michel,  w’here  be  had  allowed  himself  to 
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be  scourged  on  the  tomb  of  Thomas  h  I 
llecket,  the  French  King,  Louis  vii, 
with  traly  regal  ]>omp.  I  stood  in  Av- 
ranches,  on  tlie  stone  which  covered  the 
bones  of  the  Arehbi8ho[)  of  Canterbury. 
Formerly  a  now  mined  cathtnlnil  stood 
over  this  stone.  So  long  as  Henry  ii 
remained  at  St.  Michel  he  could  be  daily 
seen  iMnlewing  with  his  tears  the  stone 
beneath  which  the  victim  of  his  furv  lay. 
Philip  the  Fair,  on  his  return  from  l^ales- 
tine,  j)re8ented  the  abbey  with  two  thorns 
from  the  Saviour's  crown,  and  a  splinter 
of  the  true  cross,  t-harles  vi  prsiyed  at 
St.  Michel  for  Heaven  to  griint  his  recov¬ 
ery.  He  lil)erate<l  the  towns|>eople  from 
a  tax  they  had  to  pay  on  their  potiltry. 
Charles  vii.,  who  w'as  enthusiastic  alx)ut 
St  Michel,  gave  the  ablnw  a  stone  which 
fell  on  his  head  at  La  Rochelle,  without 
doing  him  any  injury. 

Louis  XI,  the  crowned  hangman,  how¬ 
ever,  most  of  all  preferred  St.  Michel  as 
a  residence.  He  took  a  delight  in  ex¬ 
amining  the  dungeons,  tapping  the  thick 
walls  with  his  thumbs,  and  reflecting 
which  corner  would  be  best  adajited  to 
kill  a  man  by  slow  torture.  He,  ■who  w’as 
such  a  connoisseur  in  prisons,  could  best 
a]»preciate  the  value  of  this  second  Ras- 
tille.  His  flashing  eye  pierced  the  dark¬ 
est  and  dampest  vaults,  while  a  satanic 
smile  played  round  his  thin,  pale  lips.  A 
visit  to  St.  Michel  was  the  most  certain 
way  of  restoring  his  good  temper.  When- , 
ever  he  w'ent  there,  he  gave  the  abbey  ; 
six  hundred  crowns  in  gold.  He  also 
restored  the  fortifications,  so  that  St.  I 
Michel  might  never  fall  into  mins.  It ' 
was  at  his  castle  of  Ainboise  that  he  , 
founded  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  | 
Michel,  and  he  took  care  that  the  dun- ' 
gcons  which  he  had  insjiected  so  careful¬ 
ly,  and  with  such  unmistakable  pleasum, 
should  never  remain  unoccupied. 

At  St.  Michel  Francis  i  also  jirayed, 
and  at  his  side  w’ere  the  dauphin  and  An¬ 
toine  Duprat,  the  papal  legate.  Charles 
XI  and  Henri  iii  resided  for  a  long  time  i 
at  St.  Michel,  -whither  the  latter  had  | 
exiled  the  celebrated  historian  I)e  Thou. 
The  Duke  de  Mazarin,  Master-General 
of  the  French  Ordnance,  never  confessed 
and  took  the  sacrament  at  any  spot  but 
St.  Michel.  The  Count  d’ Artois,  too, 
the  future  King  Charles  x,  liked  to  jier- 
form  his  devotions  at  St.  Michel,  and 
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shared  this  preference  for  the  rock  with 
the  Duke  de  Cliartres,  who  called  him¬ 
self  King  Louis  Philippe.  If  we  may 
believe  Madame  de  Genlis,  he  laid  hands 
on  tlie  notorious  cage,  and  tore  a  plank 
out  of  the  flooring.  But  though  he 
might  render  the  instrument  of  death  in¬ 
nocuous,  he,  at  any  rate,  remembered  at 
a  later  date  the  gloomy  walls  that  sur¬ 
rounded  it,  and  sent  the  vanquished  re¬ 
publicans  to  St  Michel. 

How  many  alterations  has  St.  Michel 
undergone  from  the  year  708,  when  the 
archangel  apjieared  to  the  pious  Bishop 
of  Avninches,  up  to  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippel — how  frequently  has  it  changed 
its  physiognomy  within  that  period ! — As 
early  as  the  year  KKW,  a  conflagration 
destroyed  the  church  built  by  St.  lluliert 
Richard  n,  Duke  of  Normandy,  re¬ 
stored  it,  twenty  years  later,  on  a  large 
scale.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century,  William  Rufus  and  Robert 
Court  hose,  sons  of  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  besieged  their  brother  Henry  in 
it,  and  forced  him  to  a  capitulation.  In 
1138,  St.  Michel  becjime  for  a  second 
time  a  prey  of  the  flames,  as  the  towns- 
peojile  of  Avmnchcs  attacked  and  fired 
It.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ruled  at  St.  Michel,  but  were  expelled 
from  their  eyrie  in  the  reign  of  Philip 
Augustus,  W  Guy  de  Touars,  Duke  of 
Brittany.  The  g.arrison  were  cut  down, 
and  St.  Michel  endured  its  third  confla¬ 
gration.  This  time  the  King  of  Franco 
gave  the  money  for  its  restoration. 

In  1417,  the  English,  after  they  had 
apiin  brought  nearly  the  whole  of 
Normandy  under  their  sway,  wished 
to  hoist  their  flag  on  St.  Michel  as 
well.  Hitherto  the  odor  of  sanctity 
clinging  to  the  monk-inhabited  rocK 
had  restrained  them  from  violent  meas¬ 
ures  against  St.  Michel.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  they  attacked  the  place  thrice,  but 
the  monks  had  had  time  to  prepare, 
and  repulsed  the  assailants.  They  'had 
engaged  a  gairison  commanded  by  a  cap¬ 
tain  under  the  supreme  orders  of  the  ab¬ 
bot.  The  English  were  obliged  to  beat 
a  retreat  In  1423,  they  fared  even 
worse  during  a  renewed  attack,  for  this 
time  they  were  compelled  to  leave  their 
artilleiy  behind  them.  In  1570,  the 
monks  joined  the  League,  and  placed 
their  vessels  at  its  disposal.  In  the  fol- 
39 
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lowing  year,  a  Huguenot  gentleman,  Du-  j 
touchet  by  name,  put  thirty  soldiers  in 
pilgrims’  cloaks,  and  conveyed  them 
safely  to  the  abbey,  where  they  rushed 
on  the  monks  and  cut  them  down  after 
mass,  which  they  piously  attended.  Tliey 
then  surprised  the  little  garrison,  and  re¬ 
mained  masters  of  the  place.  Unfortu-  i 
iiately,  recnforceraents  arrived  too  late.  ' 
The  town,  which  had  a  Catholic  garn- 
son,  noticed  the  small  number  of  the  * 
Protestants,  attacked  them,  and  Du- 
touchet  was  unable  to  prevent  a  suiTcn- 1 
der.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Henri 
in  the  Huguenots  succeeded  in  captur¬ 
ing  St.  Michel,  and  the  inhabitants  were 

K’  idered  for  the  space  of  four  days. 

Protestants  had  not  completed  the 
work  of  destruction,  when  the  general  of 
the  Ix?ague  secretly  returned  to  St  Michel 
and  ex}>elled  them. 

The  Huguenots  did  not  pve  up  th<ur 
attempts  upon  St  Michel  for  a  long  time. 
Two  years  later,  they  gained  over  a  sol¬ 
dier  of  the  garrison,  who  pulled  up  one 
Protestint  trooper  after  the  other  into  the 
fortress,  by  means  of  a  rope  by  which  the 
provisions  were  introduced.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  disturbance  in  the  fort  The 
Huguenot  leader  sup})osed  that  his  men 
had  already  attacked  the  monks.  The 
circumstance  that  a  headless  corj)se, 
wrapj»ed  in  a  black  monastic  gown  w'as 
thrown  over  the  battlements  and  fell  at 
his  feet,  confirmed  his  supposition,  and 
he  W'as  just  going  to  let  himself  be  drawn 
jup,  when  he  discovered  that  he  was  be- 
tn^ed.  The  soldiers  had  killed  every 
Hugoenot  as  he  arrived.  And  once 
.  again  the  Huguenots  came  by  night  to 
rej)eat  the  exjjcriment  and  meet  with  the 
same  result,  but  they  were  not  discour- 
.agcd.  In  lo93,  they  fonneda  breach  in 
the  wall  by  exploding  a  mine,  but  were 
compelled  to  retire  with  a  loss  of  fifteen 
men,  and  to  leave  their  leader,  Courtils, 
both  of  whose  feet  had  been  shot  away 
by  an  arquebusier,  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  Duke  de  Mercoeur,  chief  of  the 
League  in  Brittany,  fought  for  many 

Jears  against  Henri  iv.  He  appointed 
[onsieur  de  Gueroland  governor  of  St 
Michel.  The  Marquis  de  Belleisle  felt 
himself  offended  by  tliis,  because  he  had 
.  striven  to  obtain  the  governorship  him¬ 
self,  in  order  that  he  might  surrender  the 
.  fortress  to  . Henri  tv,  and  thus  secure  his 
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marshal's  staff.  Furious  at  the  insult, 
he  resolvwl  to  obtain  jHissession  of  the 
fortress  by  stratagem.  He  went,  in  his 
capacity  of  Under-Governor  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  w'ith  one  hun<lred  devoted  knights, 
to  St.  Michel.  Under  tlie  pretext  of 
wishing  to  pay  his  resjiects  to  St.  Michel, 
he  forceti  his  way  into  the  castle,  attacked 
the  troops,  who  attempted  to  keep  him 
back  because  he  had  so  large  an  armed 
retinue.  A  skiimish  ensuwl,  and  Belle- 
isle  was  forced  to  withdraw,  after  con¬ 
siderable  bloodshed.  St.  Michel  re- 
inaincHl  in  the  power  of  the  I.(eague  un¬ 
til  tlie  Duke  of  Mercmur  surrendered  it 
to  Henri  iv,  upon  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

Thus,  then,  St  Michel,  whichever 
page  of  its  history  we  may  tuni  to,  has 
ever  been  the  scene  of  sanguinary  deeds 
and  painful  occurrences.  While  the  un¬ 
happy  prisoners  felt  the  weight  of  royal 
liatred  in  the  damp  dungeons,  and  learnt 
what  is  the  significance  of  a  king’s  ven¬ 
geance,  the  roof  of  the  abbey  rang  with 
tlie  singing  of  the  monks  and  the  orgies 
of  indolent  to|)ers,  and  pious  pilgrims 
knelt  upon  the  ])avement  whi(‘,h  was  the 
coffin-lid  of  so  many  jiersons  buried  alive. 

There  are  really  spots  upon  which  the 
curse  of  Deity  jiresses,  and  St  Michel  is 
such  a  s|)ot  Staineil  w’ith  blood  by  the 
human  sacrifices  of  the  Druids,  profaned 
by  the  priests  of  Jupiter,  the  constant 
scene  of  monastic  orgies,  ])unishcd  by  iii- 
cc‘SHant  confiagrations  and  hostile  attacks, 
destroyed,  rebuilt  merely  to  be  destroyed 
again,  at  once  a  consecrated  monasteiy 
and  an  accursed  bastille — thus  St  Michel 
has  been  for  centuries.  It  bathes  its 
foot  in  the  sea,  and  raises  its  head  to 
heaven;  it  defies  the  thunder,  and  seems 
to  fear  neither  the  wrath  of  God  nor  man. 


Bentlrjr’i  Misccllaof. 

THE  FLTURE  OF  ITALY. 

Ai.tiiough  a  certain  party  of  {loliticians 
have  labored  to  reduce  the  significance 
of  the  convention  signed  on  September 
loth  last,  between  France  and  Italy,  with 
reference  to  a  solution  of  the  lioman 
question,  the  few  weeks  which  have 
passed  since  tlie  signature,  have  proved 
that  the  convention  is  one  of  the  most 
important  incidents  in  European  policy 
which  has  occured  for  some  time  past. 
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Such  an  event  as  this  is,  consequently, 
worthy  of  study,  and  though  it  does  not 
become  hentiaj'a  Miacellany,  to  pioduce 
political  conjectures,  we  trust  tliat  our 
readers  will  not  be  indisposed  to  our 
investigating  the  true  intentions  of  the 
high  contracting  powers. 

We  will  as.sume  that  the  contents  of  the 
convention  are  familiar  to  most.  The 
greatest  jKjint  of  all  in  it  is,  that  Italy  re¬ 
signs  any  occupation  of  Home  to  which  she 
was  pledged  by  a  national  resolution,  and 
in  order  to  give  this  resignation  a  formal 
and  solemn  ap]>earan(«,  it  was  agreed 
tliat  the  capital  should  be  removed  from 
Turin  to  Florence,  M'hich  latter  city  was 
thus  declare<l  the  definitive  ca[)ital  of  the 
young  kingdom,  in  the  place  of  Rome, 
nut  as  in  this  fashion  the  most  pressing 
danger  which  has  hitherto  menact*d  the 
Papal  government  is  removed,  France 
will  recall  the  troops  she  has  maintained 
in  Rome  for  the  protection  of  the  Pd|>e 
ever  since  1849.  Although  this  recall  of 
the  French  will  l»e  elfected  gradually, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  course  of  two  years, 
these  two  years  will  be  sufficient  to  foi-m 
a  Papal  amiy,  with  the  help  of  France, 
strong  enough  and  sufficiently  well  or- 
ganixe<l  to  offer  the  Papal  government 
all  desirable  security,  now  that  it  no 
longer  has  any  attack  to  apprehend  from 
Italy.  Finally,  us  regards  Venice,  ami¬ 
cable  negotiations  are  held  out,  which 
are  the  more  likely  to  produce  a  favora¬ 
ble  result,  as  Italy,  by  the  present  con¬ 
vention,  offers  such  am{)le  guanmtees  of 
her  honorable  and  peaceable  sentiments. 

Such,  in  a  few  w'ords,  are  the  contents 
and  tendency  of  the  treaty.  Whether 
any  secret  aiticles  are  attached  to  it,  aiid 
whether  the  assertion  of  a  portion  of  the 
press  is  correct,  that  France  has  secured 
the  surrender  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
in  return  for  the  good,  services  rendered 
to  Italy,  we  are  naturally  unable  to  say. 
Besides,  even  w’ere  it  true,  it  would  make 
no  change  in  the  importance  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  As  regards  the  surrender  of 
Sardini:i,  in  our  opinion  it  would  be 
merely  an  internal  aftair  of  the  two  con¬ 
tracting  j»nrtiea.  Already  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel  did  not  consider  the  surrender 
of  that  old  cradle  of  his  hotise.  Savoy, 
too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  French  a-ssist- 
ance  in  foi-ming  the  Italian  kingdom ;  if 
he  should  now  think  it  necessary  to  give 


'  up  the  country  from  which  his  kingdom 
derived  its  name  for  so  lengthened  a 
period,  we  repeat  that  this  is  solely  a 
matter  for  himself  and  his  nation,  and 
the  rest  of  Europe  would  not  have  any 
right  to  interfere  until  the  cession  had 
become  an  accomplished  fact.  Even  in 
that  case  we  doubt  whether  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  an  island  which  contains  scarcely 
half  a  million  inhabitants,  and  which  has 
not  enriched  any  of  its  possessors  since 
the  days  of  tlie  Romans,  would  give 
cause  for  serious  differences.  Europe 
raised  no  objections  when  France  an¬ 
nexed  Nice;  since  then  the  prestige  and 
influence  of  the  French  j>olicy  have 
enormously  increased,  and  consetpiently 
the  annexation  of  Sardinia  would  be 
effected  without  any  rupture  of  the  ]>eace 
of  Europe — always  assuming  that  it 
really  happened,  and  that  the  Italian 
nation,  the  party  most  interested,  gave 
its  assent. 

Hence,  then,  the  entire  convention  of 
Sej)teml>er  15th  must  be  regarded  and 
judged  from  the  Italian  point  of  view. 
What  adviintage  can  Italy  derive  from 
itl  Is  this  resignation  of  Rome,  that 
pro|K‘rty,  the  mere  ho|»e  of  obtuning 
which  formed  the  pulse  of  the  w’hole 
Italian  movement,  really  beneficial  to 
lUily  and  her  future  ?  And  if  it  is  so, 
w’hat  means  does  the  government  of  Vic¬ 
tor  Emmanuel  possess  to  render  the 
population  of  Italy  well  disposed  towards 
this  new  change  of  policy,  which  is  so 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  past  ? 

In  the  case  of  the  youthful  kingdom 
of  Italy,  jveculiar  difficulties  are  connect¬ 
ed  with  this  natural  and  necessary  transi¬ 
tion.  The  first  and  greatest  of  these 
difficulties  will  be  found  in  the  fact  th.at 
the  revolution  to  which  it  owes  its  origin 
is  not  yet  terminated,  and  the  business  it 
pro[)osed  for  itself  is  not  fully  settled. 
“  All  Italy,  with  Rome  for  the  capital,” 
was  the  cry  with  which  Italy  rose  five 
years  ago,  and  up  to  the  present,  Venetia 
has  not  been  lil)erated,  nor  can  the  King 
of  Italy  hope  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
liome,  the  old  capital  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  further  misfortune  that  Italy, 
while  remembering  the  haughty  lan¬ 
guage  uttered  by  Charles  Albert  in  1848, 
“  L’ltalia  fara  di  se,”  was  compelled  to 
employ  foreign  aid  in  the  attainment  of 
her  liberty  and  independence.  Without 
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the  battlcB  of  Ma^nta  and  Solferino, 
there  would  be  no  Italian  kingdom  now; 
the  treaty  of  Zurich,  made  between 
France  and  Austria,  rendei’ed  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  Italy  possible.  The  conse- ! 
quences,  however,  ore  apt  to  lie  most 
eventful,  when  a  nation,  in  other  re- 
sjiects  great  and  full  of  life,  does  not 
draw  the  more  im]>ortant  bases  of  its 

Eolitical  existence  from  its  own  strength, 
lit  from  the  aid  of  foreigners.  Of  this 
we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the 
case  of  Germany  fifty  years  ago,  on  the 
occ^asion  of  the  liberation  from  tlie  French 
yoke.  The  Germans  were  not  jiermitted 
to  complete  their  national  regeneration 
from  their  own  resource"  but  were 
oompelled  to  accept  Russian  assist¬ 
ance — and  everybody  will  remember  the 
result,  and  what  pressure  Russia  has 
since  put  on  the  German  |x>wers.  Italy  is 
in  precisely  the  same  state. 

Lastly,  however,  there  exists  in  Italy 
hcraelf,  aud  in  the  very  bosom  of  the 
nation,  a  lai'ge  and  influential  party, 
which  will  not  listen  for  a  moment  to 
any  gradual  transition  from  the  revolu¬ 
tion  to  a  pennanent  and  legalized  state. 
On  the  contrary,  if  any  permanence 
of  the  revolution  were  possible,  the  parti- 
<tans  of  Mazzini  would  proclaim  it  in 
xtaly  with  the  same  awful  rejoicings  as 
were  once  rused  by  Marat  and  Robes- 
jiierre  in  France.  This  party,  intoxicated 
by  tlie  phantasms  of  their  fanaticism, 
sees  in  every  agreement  entered  into 
with  existing  relations,  treachery  to  their 
native  land,  and  a  surrender  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  from  which  rejuvenated  Italy 
issued.  They  believe  they  can  arrogantly 
defy  the  world’s  history  '  by  a  daring 
“  All  or  nothing,”  and  if  they  could  act 
as  they  jileased,  they  would  not  hesitate 
for  a  moment  in  risking  the  welfare  of  j 
the  twenty  millions  already  united  under 
the  government  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  i 
for  tlie  sake  of  the  handful  of  men  who 
have  not  yet  accepted  the*unity  of  Italy,  j 
It  is  true  that  tliis  party  is  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  powerless:  at  Aspromonte  they  suf- 1 
fered  a  defeat  from  which  they  have  not 
yet  recovered.  But  though  momentarily  ^ 
condemned  to  a  state  of  inaction,  they 
still  possess  great  authority  and  influence.  ' 
A  large,  perhaps  the  larger,  portion  of; 
the  youth  of  Italy  follow  their  lead,  and  , 
any  absence  of  clearness  of  principles  is 


oompensateil  for  by  the  name  of  Gari¬ 
baldi,  who  equally  had  the  misfortune  to 
allow  himself  to  be  led  by  this  party. 
This  is  an  instructive  and  |>regnant  ex¬ 
ample  that,  at  the  jiresent  time,  unless  a 
man  possess  political  insight  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  circumstances,  the  most  fervent 
love  of  one’s  country,  the  most  daring 
courage,  the  purest  and  noblest  will — ami 
who  would  deny  Garibaldi’s  {Kissession 
of  all  this  ? — are  no  longer  suflicieiit  in 
order  to  play  a  part  in  jiolitics  successful¬ 
ly  and  |)ermanently. 

There  are  three  jioints,  then,  as  we 
think  we  have  shown,  that  oppose  that 
calmness  at  home  and  settled  position 
towards  other  nations,  which  the  young 
kingdom  of  Italy  so  earnestly  requires, 
and  which,  as  we  also  are  of  opinion,  is 
(iromoted  by  the  convention  of  Septeni- 
lier  loth.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  the 
convulsion,  to  which  the  kingdom  of 
Itftly  is  indebteil  for  its  origin,  is  not  yet 
ended,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  has 
not  yet  reached  the  object  which  the 
Italian  nation  propo.sed  to  itself  to  attain, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection — 
the  utter  national  and  }>olitical  unity  and 
inde(>endence  of  Italy,  with  entire  exclu¬ 
sion  of  any  foreign  authority.  Secondly, 
we  have  the  eventful  assistance  which 
Italy  obtained  from  France  during  the 
work  of  her  liberation,  and  which  gives 
the  latter  country  the  right  of  continued 
interl’erence  in  the  destiny  of  Italy. 
Thirdly  and  lastly,  we  have  the  fac^t  that 
in  Italy  there  exists  a  party  as  large  as  it 
is  Influential,  who,  at  least  for  the  jires- 
ent,  will  not  hear  of  any  termination  of 
the  movement,  but  di^sire  to  make  the 
revolution  as  such  their  watchword, 
while  rejecting  all  concessions  and  at¬ 
tempts  at  negotiation. 

The  d:inger  issuing  from  this  latter 
party  is  evidently  the  nearest  and  most 
urgent,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  one  which 
can  be  most  easily  and  speedily  realized ; 
owing  to  the  enormous  amount  of  in¬ 
flammable  matter  piled  up  in  the  Itiilian 
nation,  the  jealousy  of  parties,  the  vai-iety 
of  interests  involved,  as  well  as  the  ex¬ 
citable  temjier  of  the  people,  a  single 
unha(ipy  actadent,  a  tumult  in  the  streets, 
or  any  one  of  those  “  misundershindings’’ 
which  attained  such  a  melancholy  noto¬ 
riety  in  1848,  and  to  which  more  power¬ 
ful  governments  than  the  present  king- 
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doni  of  Italy  fell  victims — a  single  nn- 
happy  aceident  of  this  nature,  we  repeat, 
may  sultiee  to  arouse  a  revolution,  wnieh, 
<ln]ling  like  a  devouring  dame  from  one 
end  of  the  peninsula  to  the  other,  will, 
within  a  few  days,  lay  the  whole  young 
kingdom,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  uni¬ 
ty  and  liberty  of  Italy,  in  ashes. 

It  is  agreeable,  therefore,  judging  from 
the  ex|)erienoea  of  the  last  few  weeks,  to 
find  that  this  threatening  cloud  does  not 
menace  a  discharge,  at  least  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  It  is  tnie  that  at  the  first  news  of 
the  signature  of  the  convention,  street 
tumults  occurred  at  Turin,  the  tempora¬ 
ry  capital  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  there 
was,  unfortunately,  a  collision  between 
the  people  and  the  soldiers,  and  blood 
was  shed.  But  the.se  occurrences  at  Tu¬ 
rin,  though  indubit.ably  sad  in  themselves, 
must  not  l)e  estimated  too  highly  in  judg¬ 
ing  the  general  situation  of  Italy.  If  the 
population  of  Turin  yield  but  reluctantly 
to  the  fate  which  the  convention  of  Se|)- 
U*mber  jjrepares  for  their  city,  of  sinking 
to  the  rank  of  a  provincial  town,  the  re¬ 
luctance,  though  not  very  ]»atriotic,  is 
<‘ertiunly  human,  and  thertdbre  pardona¬ 
ble.  If  we  form  an  idea  of  the  mass  of 
material  interests  which  are  encroached 
on  by  the  imj>ending  removal  of  the  cap-  i 
ibil — if  we  consider  the  loss  in  the  value 
of  houses  and  land,  and  the  infinitude  of 
s|»eculation8  which  have  spning  up  like  . 
mushrooms  in  Turin  during  the  last  few  ' 
y(*ars — we  can  jwrfectly  well  understand 
the  discontent  produced  in  Turin  by  the 
convention  of  September  15.  That  this 
discontent  was  displayed  in  street  riots, 
and  that  blood  was  shed  in  consequence 
of  them,  may  be  ascrilied  partly  to  the 
excitability  of  the  national  character,  and 
partly,  too,  to  the  foolish  measures  wdiich 
the  late  ministry  took  to  restore  publit^ 
order  and  tranquility.  The  spark,  too, 
which  flashed  up  so  suddenly  in  the 
streets  of  Turin  did  not  spread  any  far-  j 
ther.  The  rest  of  Italy  remained  quiet;  | 
the  most  important  and  influential  cities 
— such  as  Milan,  Naples,  etc. — have  ex-  ! 
pressed  themselves  as  most  favorably  dis¬ 
posed  toward  the  convention,  and  even  i 
m  Koine,  which  is  most  conceme<l,  and  | 
had  the  greatest  reason  to  complain  of 
the  treaty — even  in  Home  the  necessity  I 
has  been  understood  which  caused  the  ' 
promulgation  of  the  convention,  and  it ' 


I  has  been  greetesl  with  hearty  shouts  of 
applause  as  a  favorable  event  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  Italy.  It  is  true  that  Mazzini  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  convention,  and 
from  his  stand-point  he  could  hardly  be 
so.  On  the  other  hand,  it  apjiears  as  if 
Oaribaldi  wished  on  this  occasion  to  re¬ 
pair  the  noble,  but  not  leas  criminal,  er¬ 
ror  of  which  he  was  guilty  at  Aspro- 
monte.  In  fact,  all  the  re|iorta  from 
C'aprera  state  unanimously  that  Garibaldi 
is  pleased  with  the  convention,  and  there 
was  even  a  rumor,  which  has  proved 
false,  however,  that  he  intended  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  parliament  of  Turin,  and 
raise  his  powerful  voice  for  the  reception 
of  the  convention. 

Victor  Emmanuel,  in  accepting  the 
propositions  of  Ijouis  Na|H)leon — that  is 
to  say,  resigning  Rome  for  the  present, 
and  with  it  all  the  glories  which  the  Ital¬ 
ians  attach  to  the  Eternal  City — may  not 
have  acted  as  a  hero,  but  most  cer¬ 
tainly  as  a  statesman.  For  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  statesman  (and  it  is  this  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  practical  politician  from 
the  political  amateur)  to  accept  every  in¬ 
stallment,  great  or  small,  offere<l  by  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  never  decline  a  tnfiing 
but  certain  reality  on  behalf  of  brilliant 
but  uncertiun  expectation.  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel  has  resigneti  the  ho)ie  of  residing 
in  Rome ;  but  have  his  successor  taken 
the  8.ame  j»l edge?  We  doubt  it.  If  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  be  capable  of  living,  it 
will  last  long  enough  to  survive  the  an¬ 
tiquated  authority  of  the  Pojies,  over 
which  history  has  long  ago  broken  the 
staff.  Tlie  Italian  nation,  however — that 
nation  upon  whose  defective  political 
training  we  thought  we  had  a  right  to 
look  down  with  such  complacency — re¬ 
cognize  and  appreciate  the  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  :  they  are  contented  with  the  install¬ 
ment  which  circumstances  offer,  and  re¬ 
fuse,  by  obstinately  adhering  to  a  glori¬ 
ous  hope  which  is  not  easily  realizable 
for  the  moment,  to  cause  the  government 
greater  difficulties  than  the  situation 
brings  with  it,  and  prove  by  the  W'ise  use 
they  make  of  their  liberty  tliat  they  are 
really  worthy  of  it. 

The  relations  of  It.aiy  to  her  protector, 
France,  are  not  (piite  so  simple.  It  has 
Iieen  the  fate  of  Italy  for  centuries  to  be 
influenced  by  foreign  powers :  more  es- 
jiecially  have  Austria  and  France  fought 
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on  innumerable  occasions  on  behalf  of 
Italy,  who  naturally  had  to  pay  the  bill. 

It  is  equally  natural,  however,  that  these 
relations  should  cease  now  that  Italy  has 
obtained  independence  :  a  nation  of  over 
twenty  millions  is  protected  by  its  num¬ 
bers  fi-om  being  the  train-be.orer  of  for¬ 
eign  tyranny,  and  if  it  still  (^ntinnes  to 
resign  an  inde])endent  external  policy,  as 
in  the  case  with  the  Gi'rmans,  the  fault  is 
their  own,  at  any  rate,  and  such  a  nation 
has  no  right  to  complain  of  a  depc^ndent 
position,  which  they  have  voluntarily  ac¬ 
cepted. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  that,  as  the  world  now  is,  and 
probably  ever  has  been,  a  power  like 
France  cannot  be  ex|)ected  voluntarily  to 
resign  all  the  advantages  which  its  pres¬ 
ent  protectorate  of  Italy  brings  in  its 
train  :  selfishness  rules  the  M'orld,  and  in 
politics  every  one  is  his  own  nearest 
friend.  The  question  is  only  whether 
other  relations  are  not  conceivable  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Italy  which  would  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  fonner  state, 
and  secure  it  an  even  greater  influence 
over  the  general  course  of  European  af¬ 
fairs,  than  the  state  of  de|)endence  in 
wliich  Italy  stands  at  the  present  moment 
to  France.  Who  will  deny  that  a  strong 
arm  is  a  better  Hup]>ort  than  a  weak  one  I 
From  a  man  who  can  not  help  himself, 
other  ]»eople  can  not  ex|)ect  help :  a  man 
must  be  something  to  himst'lf  in  order  to 
be  something  to  his  friends.  If  France, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  European  war  break¬ 
ing  out,  is  really  to  have  a  useful  and  de- 
sinble  ally  in  Italy,  an  ally  to  whom  she 
can  trust,  Italy  must,  before  that  can  oc¬ 
cur,  have  succeeded  in  developing  her 
own  strength  fully  on  all  sides.  This , 
develoi)meut,  however,  is  only  possible 
when  a  nation  enjoys  real  and  perfect 
independence;  in  the  dull  gloom  of  a 
protectorate,  such  as  France  has  exer- , 
cised  for  years  over  Italy,  all  sorts  of  in-  . 
trigues  and  tricks  may  pro8i)er,  but  never 
that  healthy  strength  which  in  the  hour 
of  danger  can  assist  others. 

Hence  we  -must  not  leave  out  of  sight 
that  Louis  Napoleon,  when  he,  in  1839, 
had  Home  occupied  by  French  troops, 
did  not  so  much  de-sire  the  restoration  of 
French  influence,  as  the  defeat  of  what 
he— in  this  agreeing  with  the  legitimate 
powers  of  old  Europe-called  the  revo- 
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lution.  Our  readers  will  rememl)erwhat 
bitter  fruits  Louis  Napoleon  has  garnered 
from  this  suppression  of  the  Italian  revo¬ 
lution  :  Orsini  was  an  Italian,  and  Ital¬ 
ian  daggers  were  also  mixed  up  in  the 
latest,  though  rather  mysterious,  plot 
against  the  ruler  of  France. 

If  it  l>e  correct,  then, — and  who  can 
doubt  it? — that  the  Italian  kingdom 
gains  in  strength  and  res]>e<*t  the  more  it 
becomes  emancipated  from  French  su¬ 
premacy,  and  if  it  be  further  correct  that 
every  forward  step  taken  by  Italians  for 
the  |>ermanent  establishment  of  its  con¬ 
stitution  is  a  loss  and  a  defeat  for  the 
revolutionary  party,  who  is  prepare<l  to 
deny  that,  even  in  this  matter,  which  is 
most  im)>ortant  for  I.iOuis  Naj>oleon  and 
the  interests  of  his  dynasty.  Franc*  can 
only  gain  by  aiding  Italy  to  stand  on  her 
own  feet  ? 

If  there  is  really  to  lie  an  Italy  in 
which  the  national  unity  of  the  Italian 
nation  is  politically  represented.  Home 
alone  can  W  its  capital ;  both  through  its 
central  position  and  the  lustre  of  its  past 
history,  a  lustre  by  which  it  outvies  every 
other  city  on  earth.  Homo  is  jiredes- 
tined  to  lie  the  cajtital  of  Italy,  and  so 
far  the  opinion  of  those  jtersons  who 
consider  the  unity  of  Italy  mqierfect,  so 
long  as  Home  is  not  the  ca]»ital  and  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  newly  constituted  kingdom, 
must  be  recognized  as  perfectly  connect. 
The  only  fault  is  that  Horae  is  already 
dis|)Oscd  of  in  favor  of  a  power  which 
also  dates  back  for  centuries,  and  is  any 
thing  but  defenseless,  in  spite  of  rejwated 
defeats  and  convulsions.  For  upwards 
of  a  thousand  years  liomc  has  lieen  the 
seat  and  real  basis  of  the  temporal  jmwer 
of  the  jmpacy;  here  the  threjids  were 
held  in  hand  by  which  the  papacy  fonn- 
erly  guided  humanity;  hence  flashed  the 
lightnings  w’ith  which  the  successors  of 
St  I’eter  made  the  crowns  totter  on  the 
brows  of  tlie^  kings  and  princos  of  the 
earth. 

But  Ls  this'temjoral  power  of  the  pa¬ 
pacy  invincible  ?  Is  it  necessary  for  the 
develoj)inent  of  humanity,  or  does  it  even 
'  agrcic  with  the  progioss  the  latter  is  mak¬ 
ing  at  the  present  day  ? 

To  this  question  history  gave  the  an¬ 
swer  long  ago.  For  cjenturicjs — since  the 
ecclesiastical  reformation  on  one  side, 
,  and  the  development  of  the  modern  idea 
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of  »overei{fnty  on  the  other — tl>e  temporal ' 
jwwer  of  the  {tapacy  has  constantly  l)een  ! 
growing  weaker  and  more  insignihcant :  | 
the  same  vicegerent  of  God,  who  form-  i 
erly  gave  crowns  and  lands,  even  entii-e 
continents,  exists  at  this  day,  like  his 
great  antipode  the  Turkish  sultan,  almost 
entirely  through  the  jealousy  of  the 
neighbors,  not  one  of  whom  will  grant 
the  rich  inheritance  to  the  other.  Hut  th.at 
a  temporal  papacy  can  l)e  done  without  in 
the  state  system  of  nuHlem  Europe,  and 
that  the  l’o|»e  can  very  easily  be  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  t’hurch,  even  after  ceas- 
ingto  hohl  possession  of  the  Papal  States, 
has  been  proved  by  the  ex|»erience  of  a 
relatively  recent  |)eriod.  We  need  only 
call  to  mind  Na|K)leon  i,  and  Pojie  l*iu8  vii. 
When  the  latter  was  a  prisoner  at  Gren¬ 
oble  in  1801),  and  the  kingdom  of  Rome 
was  Laid  as  a  toy  in  the  cradle  of  the 
gramison  of  a  Corsican  lawyer,  there  was 
no  state  of  the  Church  left,  but,  for  all 
that,  the  faithful  felt  quite  comfortable, 
and  neither  piety  nor  virtue  suffered  the 
slightest  injury.  It  is  tnie  that  the  tem¬ 
poral  power  of  the  ]>opes  was  restored  a 
few  years  later,  and  has  kept  alive  up  to 
the  present  day,  although  repeatedly  nib¬ 
bled  at  and  weakened;  but  how  was  it 
efti*ctedf  Most  assuredly  not  through 
any  energy  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  but  i 
solely  through  the  reactionaiy  current  of 
the  day,  which  saw  its  chief  confederate 
in  the  papacy,  and  thus  repaid  it  for  the 
services  which  it  had  rendered  the  tem- 
jKiral  goveni  meats  by  enslaving  the 
minds.  Of  itself  the  papacy  had  long 
since  ceased  to  be  a  ]K>litical  power  :  the 
sole  authority  it  still  retained  it  derived 
from  its  alliance  with  the  reaction  and 
the  mutual  interests  involved.  This  was 
most  evident  when  the  now  reigning 
pontiff  a.scended  the  Papal  See  in  1846. 
As  everybody  knows,  Pius  ix  was  at  first 
a  very  enlightened  and  liberal  lord ;  the 
revolutionary  movement,  which  spread 
over  Europe  and  produced  such  ravages 
in  France,  Genn.any,  and  Italy,  may  be 
in  great  measure  ascribed  to  him.  Rut 
what  was  the  result?  At  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  w’hen  the  reactionists  withdrew 
from  the  Ul>eral  Pope,  jtapacy  itself  was 
blown  uj>— at  le.a.st  as  reg.araed  its  tem¬ 
poral  power.  The  I*o|)e  IxKmme  a  toy 
in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  populat^e ;  he 
was  obliged  to  flee  from  the  same  men 


who  had  shortly  before  almost  deafened 
him  with  their  evvivas,  and  he  would 
probably  never  have  seen  the  Lateran 
again  had  not  the  French  republic  of  that 
day,  with  the  j  (resent  em|)eror  at  its 
heail,  UhI  him  back  by  force  of  arms. 

Again,  during  the  la.st  Italian  revolu¬ 
tion,  caused  by  the  Gallo-Austrian  war, 
the  tem|)oral  power  of  the  Po|»e  would 
have  been  overthrown  had  not  French 
bayonets  sup|)orted  it.  All  the  exertions 
of  the  Itali.an  patriots  failed  through  the 

1)rotection  which  France  granted  the 
*ojje ;  the  French  tricolor  in  Rome  was, 
so  to  speak,  the  “So  far  and  no  farther,” 
w’hich  even  that  favorite  son  of  fortune, 
Victor  Emmanuel,  did  not  dare  to  cross ; 
i  and  he  least  of  all,  lieoause  the  same 
France  which  protects  the  Pope  in  Rome 
is,  at  the  s.ame  time,  the  sole  protector  of 
young  Italy. 

I  At  last  Louis  Napoleon  ap])ear8  to 
have  formed  a  resolution:  he  declares 
his  readiness  to  recall  his  troops  from 
Rome.  Rut  the  authority  of  the  I*ope 
is  not  to  succumb  on  this  account;  on 
the  contniry,  it  will  be  placed  in  a  posi-  , 
tion  to  defend  itstslf  for  the  future. 
Whether  the  reiirganization  of  the  Papal 
army  proposed  by  France,  even  if  effect¬ 
ed  exactly  on  the  French  pattern,  will  be 
sufficient  in  the  event  of  an  opponent 
turning  uj)  against  whom  Pius  must  de¬ 
fend  himself  by  force  of  arms,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  moot  point.  Rut  where  is  such 
an  enemy  to  come  fi’om,  now  that  the 
only  opponent  who  menaced  his  secu¬ 
rity  has  been  converted  into  a  friend 
and  ally?  For  France  not  only  with- 
draw's  her  troops  from  Rome,  and  helps 
to  organize  the  Pa[)al  forctss,  but  also 
undertakes  to  reconcile  the  I*apal  Sec 
and  the  young  kingdom  of  Italy.  Italy 
I  gives  up  the  possession  of  Rome ;  in 
order  to  confirm  this  regulation  in  the 
sight  of  Europe,  she  constitutes  Flor¬ 
ence  her  ca](ital,  even  on  the  risk  of  most 
seriously  offending  the  jealousy  of  the 
other  Italian  cities.  In  this  way  the  chief 
stumbling-block,  wdiich  has  hitherto  pre¬ 
vented  a  friendly  understanding  between 
the  Papal  See  and  Italy,  has  been  re¬ 
moved.  Victor  Emmanuel  j)uts  up  with 
a  palace  on  the  Arno  instead  of  the 
Tiber,  and  thus  occupies  his  natural  po¬ 
sition  as  the  nearest  ally  and  chief  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  Roman  See. 
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Up  to  this  point  every  thing  apj)cars  I  etese,  except  through  a  war,  whose 
admirably  arranged ;  but  now  the  diffi-  chances  are  incalculable.  For,  although 
culties  bt'gin.  It  is  true  we  do  not  at-  we  feel  convincetl  that  such  a  surrender 
tach  such  importance  as  others  to  the  would  be  the  best  thing  for  Austria,  if 
clause  by  which  the  evacuation  of  Home  she  understood  her  own  interest,  as  it 
is  to  lie  comj>leU‘d  in  two  years.  We  i  would  strengthen  the  empire  rather  than 
allow  that,  in  the  ]»rcsent  condition  of  weaken  it;  still,  from  what  we  have 
our  hemisphere,  two  years  are  a  long  hitherto  seen,  it  is  scarce  j»resumable  that 
period,  and  that  with  the  bt'st  intenlions  Austria  woul<l  easily  consi>nt  to  resign 
the  most  practised  statesman  woul<l  l>e  her  Italian  possitssions,  and  there  is  fair 
unable  to  predict  what  may  happen  dur-  reason  for  ftresuming  that  the  settlement 
ing  the  next  two  years,  and  whether  that  effected  iK'tween  the  I’ope  and  Italy  by 
which  apjK'ars  most  necessary  and  de-  the  convention,  will  lie  in  reality  merely 
sirable  now,  will  lie  practicable  and  imis-  the  cause  and  lieginning  of  a  new  and 
sible  then.  A  glance  at  the  terms  of  the  far  more  dangerous  complication  directed 
convention,  however,  shows  us  that  these  against  Austria. 

so  severely- criticised  two  yeai's  are  only  Wo  fully  believe  that  tliis  is  so,  and 
an  extreme  tenn,  a  maximum  of  time,  find  in  it  the  whole  gist  of  the  matter, 
during  which  the  recall  of  the  French  Louis  Na|K>leon  is  too  sol»er  and  shaq>- 
must  be  effected ;  but  there  is  nothing  sighted  a  politician  not  to  s:iy  to  himself 
to  prevent  the  recall  l>eing  made  much  that  the  Italian  kingdom,  in  its  present 
sooner,  should  it  be  oonsiderc'd  prudent,  half  unfinished  condition,  resembles  an 
Much  more  dangerous,  on  the  other  ojKm  powder-barrel,  which  a  spark  may 
hand,  not  alone  for  Italy,  but  also  for  cause  to  explode,  ami  carry  France  away 
the  jieace  of  all  Europe,  appe;m4  another  with  it.  This  danger  for  the  |K'ace  of 
point,  which  is  not  touehe<l  on  in  the  Kurojie  and  the  imperijil  dynasty  of 
letter  of  the  convention,  about  which  we  France  must  Ihj  removed.  There  are 
are  ignorant  whether  any  secret  articles  two  places  where  It.aly  is  hurt — liome 
exist,  hut  which  is  in  rt'ality  tlie  kernel  and  ^  enice.  liut  Venice  is  the  younger 
of  the  entire  matter.  It  is  the  possession  wound,  and,  consequently,  more  easy  to 
ofV^enetia.  To  expect  Italian  patriotism  cure;  let  us,  therefore,  try  ]>alliatives 
to  surrender  both  liome  and  Venetia  with  Rome,  and  unite  all  our  strength 
would  be  too  much.  On  the  contrarj’,  against  the  jower  who  refuses  to  give 
if  Italy  must  consent  to  omit  the  faiix*st  Iwu-k  Venetia  to  Italy.  This  is,  we  fancy, 
jewel — Rome — from  her  crown,  there  the  secret  chain  of  thought  on  which 
is  only  one  plaster  that  cau  cure  the  Louis  Naj>oleon’8  latest  plans  are  based, 
wound,  and  that  is  the  occupation  of  At  the  same  time,  it  is  indubitable  that 
Venetia.  Italy  can  leave  Rome  to  the  France  can  not  possibly  life  dam.aged  by 
Pope — it  is  a  gift;  but  it  can  not  leave  the  continuation  of  the  Papiil  rule,  while 
Venice  to  the  Austrians,  for  that  would  any  weakening  of  Austria  will  jirove  a 
be  an  act  of  treachery.  decided  advantage.  It  is  all  airaiiged 

This  is  so  jdain  and  clear  that  it  can  not  that  the  papacy  shall  never  rise  again  ; 
possibly  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Louis  it  can  lie  allowed  to  vegetate  till  it  dies 
Napoleon.  As  w’e  said,  nothing  is  as  out,  and  in  the  meanw'hile  can  be  exphite 
yet  known  as  to  whether  secret  arrange-  with  some  profit  Austria,  on  the  other 
ments  have  been  entered  into  regarding  hand,  is  a  rival  who  must  never  be  al- 
Venelia;  but  it  is  extremely  improbable  lowed  to  grow  too  gi'eat  and  dangerous, 
that  so  weighty  a  jxiint  was  psissed  over  and  therefore — En  avant  roi  d' Italic! 
in  silence  on  this  occasion.  There  is  People  are  pertwrtly  conscioiis  of  this 
every  reason  to  believe  that  France  (Linger  in  Austria  as  well.  All  the  re- 
wishes  to  reward  Italy  for  her  ready  j>orts  from  V'ienna  received  during  the 
compliance  about  Rome,  offering  her  last  three  months  agree  in  saying  that 
good  offices  in  acquiring  \  enetia  sooner  the  Austrian  c;ibinet  was  greatly  alarmed 
or  later.  by  the  convention  of  September  15th,  and 

It  is  true  that  a  very  considerable  dif-  recognizes  in  it  the  jiressing  danger  of  a 
ficulty  still  remains  as  to  how'  Austria  i  renewed  hostile  collision  with  Italy  and 
could  be  induced  to  surrender  the  Veu-  Franco — a  collision  which  must  also  iu- 
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evitably  extend  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  '  on  Styria,  and  fosteretl  an  insurrection 
and,  liefore  all,  to  Germany.  a^inst  the  French,  which  was  quickly 

lint  if  the  danger  be  so  earnest,  is  HU])pre88ed,  however,  but  under  other  cir- 
there  no  way  of  avoiding  it?  We  can  cumstances  might  have  been  most  dan- 
certuinly  unaerstand  tliat^  after  the  cam-  gerous  to  the  French  commander.  Bona- 
ftaign  of  1859,  Austria  has  no  special  in-  parte  signeil  the  treaty  of  I.,eoben  on 
clination  to  fight  France  again,  and  that  April  18th,  1797,  which  was  followed  six 
even  the  Hotspurs  and  Ilabsburg  legiti-  months  later  by  the  peace  of  Campo 
inacy  hesitate  to  try  again  the  faithless  Formio.  These  six  months  had  been 
fortune  of  battles.  Even  more :  we  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  French  gen- 
glad  at  this  hi>sitation,  because  it  pre-  eral  to  turn  his  victorious  weapons 
vents  the  outbreak  of  a  war  which  would  against  the  utterly  defenseless  Venice, 
infallibly  infiaine  all  Eurojie,  and  whose  wliich  city  soon  had  reason  to  regret  its 
result  defies  all  human  calculation.  foolish  attempt.  On  May  12th,  1797,  the 

But  fright  is  notoriously  a  bad  way  of  last  Doge  of  Venice,  Luigi  Manin,  with 
driving  a  confident  foe  back  within  the  great  council  of  the  republic,  was 
bounds ;  and  thus  the  danger  is  immi-  compelle<l  to  abdicate,  and  the  former 
iient,  that  the  vacillating  and  undecided  Queen  of  the  Seas  fell,  as  .an  e.*i8ily-gained 
behavior  of  Austria  at  this  moment,  with  booty  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  In 
reference  to  the  Italian  question,  may  in-  the  j)eace  of  Campo  Fonnio,  the  l.atter 
duce  Italy  and  France  to  make  bolder  gave  the  city,  and  the  Venetese,  IXalma- 
demands,  and  that  in  this  way  the  war,  tia,  and  Cattnro  included,  to  Austria — a 
which  the  Austnans  are  tiying  to  avoid,  present  or  a  compensation — but,  at  .any 
will  l)e  brought  aliout  Still  there  is  one  rate,  Austria  had  not  to  level  a  bayonet 
way  in  which  this  (|uestion  could  be  set-  in  order  to  acquire  this  pro|)erty.  It  is 
tied  once  for  all,  and  a  fresh  b.asis  for  a  requisite  to  remind  the  reader  of  this 

rermanent  Euro|>ean  peace  be  laid  down,  fact  in  order  that  he  may  set  the  tnie 
t  is  the  same  way  to  which  the  Bible  al-  value  on  the  accusations  recently  brought 
hides,  when  it  bids  us  lop  oft*  the  oflTeml-  by  {(artisans  of  Austria  against  the  new 
ing  member.  The  occupation  of  Venetia  kingdom  of  Italy.  By  the  treaties  of 
has  up  to  the  present  brought  Austria  Villafranca  and  Zurich,  Austria  surren- 
much  annoyance,  but  very  little  profit,  dered  Lombardy  to  France,  who  gave  it 
By  surreiuiering  it  voluntarily,  she  would  in  her  tuni  to  Italy.  On  the  Austrian 
i-ertainly  lose  a  few  millions  of  fiopula-  side  attempts  have  been  m.ade  to  give  a 
tion,  but  suffer  no  real  loss  either  in  very  dishononable  interjiretation  to  Sar- 
power  or  prestige.  An  old  jiroverb  tells  dinia’s  acceptance  of  this  present;  but 
us  that  the  man  who  jiays  his  debts  im-  the  calumniators  evidently  forgot  in  what 
proves  his  fortune,  and  Venetia  is  a  debt  w.ny  Austria  herself  ac<iuired  possession 
which  Austria  owes  to  the  nationality  of  of  Venice.  Italy,  however,  or  Sardinia, 
Itjily  and  the  |(eace  of  Europe,  and  which  sjieaking  more  cori’ectly,  h.ad  taken  a 
should  lie  paid  oft’ without  del.ay.  sanguinary  share  in  the  war  .against  Aus- 

This  necessity  is  most  clearly  seen  tria;  she  was  the  ally  of  France,  and 
when  we  c.^!!  to  mind  how  Austria  ob-  hence  entith'd  to  a  share  of  the  gains. 
taiiKsl  possession  of  the  Venetese,  to  Austri.a,  on' the  other  hand,  in  the  peace  of 
which  she  now  clings  with  such  pertinaci-  Campo  Formio,  received  Venice  from  the 
ty,  and  is  even  prejiarcd  to  stake  her  ex-  foe  who  had  just  conquered  Austria,  and 
Istence  u|)on  its  restoration.  Up  to  1797,  who  h.ad  not  the  slightest  right  to  give 
Venice  was  an  indejKindent  republic —  Venice  away. 

a  republic  with  an  existence  of  many  It  is  true  that  Austria  was  un.able  to 
hundred  years,  which  had  often  seen  retain  her  ill-gotten  property  for  any 
kings  .at  its  feet,  and  fora  long  time  held  length  of  time ;  as  early  as  1805,  in  the 
one  of  the  first  and  most  influential  unfortunate  treaty  of  Presburg,  which 
places  in  the  oouncil  of  the  European  followed  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  she  was 
powers.  In  the  above  year,  while  re-  obliged  to  restorethe  Venetese  to  France, 
publican  France  w'as  at  war  with  Aus-  -who  made  it  into  a  number  of  depart- 
tria,  Venice  rose  in  revolt  in  the  rear  of  ments.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Aus- 
General  Bonaparte,  who  was  marching  tria  regtiined  the  Venetese  by  an  agree- 
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mentamonj;  the  allied  powers;  and  since  half  a  thousand  bells,  from  the  seventy 
that  period  has  remained  in  possession,  churches  and  seventy-seven  convents  of 
Eve^  body  knows  how  little  they  the  island  city,  mingled  with  the  sound 
have  since  succeeded  in  confirming  their  of  the  cannons  and  the  noisy  mirth  of 
authority,  and  with  what  aversion  it  is  the  oddly  and  grotesquely  attired  multi- 
endured  by  the  population.  The  Vene-  tude,  w'ho  already  covered  the  streets'and 
tians  are  Italians ;  the  Austrians  have  crowded  the  gondolas,  while  throngs  of 
never  understood  how  to  gain  the  hearts  others  |)re8sed  to  and  fro  over  five  hun- 
of  their  Italian  subjects,  and  now  that  the  dred  bndges.  Still  greater  was  the  ex- 
Italian  p^ple  has  aiM]uired  a  conscious-  citement  on  the  Sqiiare  of  St  Mark.  It 
ness  of  its  nationality,  and  the  greater  presented  a  confus^  medley  of  thousands 
portion  of  Italy  has  practically  secured  of  vehicles,  and  as  many  human  Iwings. 
it*  union,  tlie  iiioor]>e  ration  of  Venice  The  products  of  the  then  known  world 
with  Italy,  or,  in  other  words,  the  over-  were  being  arrange<l  in  the  booths  and 
throw  of  the  Austrian  rule,  can  only  \te  a  tents,  so  as  to  avoid  losing  time  during 
question  of  time.  It  is,  however,  a  the  day  when  the  shops  would  have  to 
(^racteristic  of  the  cautious  statesman  be  o])ened. 

that  he  prefers  to  do  voluntarily  and  at  his  Although  it  was  the  custom  in  sultry 

own  season  tliat  whichhc  must  do  ere  long  Italy  to  devote  the  early  hours  of  mom- 
under  compulsion.  Is  Austria  utterly  ing  tb  refreshing  sleep,  still,  on  this  fes- 
bamen  of  such  statesmen  ?  or  is  their  tive  day,  w’hich  only  dawned  upon  the 
voice  without  influence  ?  In  any  case,  vast  republic  once  in  the  revolving  year, 
the  Italians  in  Venice  have  just  the  same  it  was  impossible  to  yield  to  late  rejMise, 
rights  as  the  Germans  in  Schleswig-Hol-  however  inviting  the  hour  and  the  luxu- 
stein.  And  how  will  she  stand  before  riant  pillow.  The  amusements  of  the  day 
Germany  and  Euro]>e,  if  she,  for  the  sake,  promised  to  be  on  so  magnificent  a  s(!ale 
of  Venice,  engages  in  a  war  which  she  that  the  jMjople  could  not  longer  restrain 
herself  shuns  so  greatly  at  the  present  their  curiosity.  Meanwhile,  the  tolling 
moment,  and  from  the  danger  which  we  of  the  bells  and  the  booming  of  the  guns 
shall  not  be  £ree<i  until  the  last  black  and  had  ceased.  The  great  luminary  of  <lay 
yellow  |)ost  has  been  leveled  in  Venice,  had  risen  higher,  and  now  scjittered  his 
and  the  green,  red  and  white  tricolor  bright  beams  over  the  eager  masses,  who, 
floats  from  the  dome  of  St.  Mark  t  absorbed  in  their  prt*sent  unlx)unded  de¬ 

light,  forgot  for  one  day  the  chMiis  cjist 
round  them  by  a  haughty  and  ambitious 
,  aristocracy. 

'  The  time  approached  when,  in  the  Ba¬ 
silica  of  the  Holy  St.  Mark,  the  sanction 
!  of  religion  was  to  be  given  to  the  most 
'  solemn  of  festive  ceremonies.  In  a  vast 
saloon,  with  four  doors,  sat  the  Doge  in 
The  morning  of  Ascension-day  in  calm  dignity  and  regal  splendor,  sur- 
1472  broke  with  unusual  brightness,  rounded  by  the  Signoria.  The  apart- 
With  the  first  sunbeam  that  trembled  ment  was  every  minute  filling  more  and 
over  the  ruflieil  sea,  the  hundred  islands  more  w’ith  the  nobles  of  the  golden  book, 
of  Venice  were  in  motion,  and  from  the  The  bridal  ring,  consecrated  by  the  Po])e, 
splendid  saloons  with  four  doors  in  the  with  which  Falieri  was  to  we<l  his  The- 
ducal  ]>alace,  down  to  the  dark  garret  in  tis-Adriatica,  lay  upon  a  purple  cushion 
the  narrowest  lane  on  the  farther  side  of  on  a  richly-covered  table  before  the  Doge, 
the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  busy  hands  were  at  A  solemn  silence  ivigned  around,  which 
work  to  arrange  tastefully  alike  the  hum-  the  Doge  at  length  l>roke,  by  turning  to 
We  ornaments  of  poverty  and  the  sujterb  the  ag^  Foscari,  the  oldest  memlier  of 
riches  of  the  Eiast  the  Signoria,  and  saying,  “  We  still  want 

In  the  midst  of  the  stirring  scene  of  a  maiden  from  one  of  the  first  families  of 
activity,  the  guns  and  falcons  thundered  Venice  to  bear  the  wedding-ring !” 
from  tile  shqis  and  the  batteries  of  the  It  is  for  you  to  sele<!t  the  lady,”  re¬ 
harbor,  and  the  loud  peals  of  more  tlian  plied  Foscari ;  “but  it  appears  to  me  tliat 
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no  one  were  more  more  worthy  of  that ' 
honor  tlmn  Oornaro’s  daughter,  who  has  , 
but  lately  returned  to  the  boeom  of  the  ' 
republic.” 

The  Dope  nodded  assent,  and  Marco, 
who  stood  at  his  father’s  side  holding  the 
gold-embroidered  banner  of  the  republic, 
colored  jterceptibly.  Several  noblemen, 
among  them  Catlnuine’s  father,  immedi¬ 
ately  withdrew,  and  returned  in  a  short 
lime  escorting  the  pale  and  trembling 
Catharine.  The  Doge  was  very  much 
agitateil  on  l>ehol«ling  her,  and  could 
scarcely  conceal  his  emotion.  Possibly 
at  that  moment  many  a  mind  was  tilled 
with  sti'ange  conjectures ;  possibly,  too, 
many  of  the  gray-headed  old  men  present 
remembered  the  unfortunate  termination 
of  the  love  which  had  once  existed  be¬ 
tween  tlie  Doge  and  the  mother  of  the 
maiden.  The  Doge  himself  was  too 
much  occupied  with  his  own  feelings, 
Marco  with  his  l)eloved,  and  Cornaro 
w'ith  the  honor  done  to  his  daughter,  to 
note  the  curiosity  witli  which  they  were 
observed,  or  to  remark  Giovanni  Ana- 
festo’s  sjitanic  Judas-laugh. 

The  Doge  bowed  to  Catharine,  said  a 
few  kind  words  to  her,  and  ended  by 
thanking  the  Lord  for  her  preservation 
on  the  evening  before. 

“  Thanks  be  to  the  Lord,  and  to  your 
noble  son !”  said  Catharine,  modestly 
curtseying.  No  one  except  those  stand¬ 
ing  quite  near  had  heard  this  short  con¬ 
ference,  and  when  it  was  finished  the 
Doge  ai'ose. 

The  |K.‘aling  of  the  bells  and  the  thun¬ 
dering  of  gtins  t>egan  afresh,  while  plain¬ 
tive  music,  such  as  is  only  heard  within 
the  walls  of  Constantinople,  to  gratify 
the  senses  of  the  Sultan,  and  which  it 
was  intended  to  imitate,  seeme«i  to  float 
around  the  )>alace,  where  the  paid  musi¬ 
cians  of  the  Venetian  court  had  stationed 
themselves.  Foremost  in  the  procession 
marched  the  procurators  of  the  republic, 
then  followed  the  clergy,  at  whose  head 
was  the  l^atriarch  of  ^’^enice,  supportcni 
by  the  Primicerio  of  iSt.  Mark ;  then 
came  the  Doge,  in  his  ducal  attire  and 
mantle,  before  whom  walketl  Marco  with 
a  l)eating  heart,  l)earing  tlie  standanl, 
and  Catliai'ine  witli  tlie  bridal  ring  of  the 
Goddess  of  the  Ocean ;  next  followed 
the  Serenissima  Signoria  in  their  inqios- 
ing  robes  of  ofiice,  and  finally  came  the 


nobles  of  Venice,  according  to  their  rank, 
as  nobilita  di  natura,  nobilita  di  merito, 
and  nobilita  per  il  pi'ezzo  comparata. 
Slowly  and  solemnly  the  procession  pro¬ 
ceeded  through  the  folding-doors  of  the 
vast  saloon,  down  the  grand  miu-ble 
staircase  guarded  by  the  mighty  lions, 
across  the  Piazetta,  towards  the  Church 
of  St  ]Mark,  where  Divine  service  and 
the  subsequent  blessing  of  the  ring  and 
the  standard  was  to  take  place. 

IIow  Marco’s  heart  beat  when  he  knelt 
beside  his  beloved  Catharine,  and  the  pri¬ 
micerio  pronounced  the  blessing!  Ilow 
sweet  was  the  grateful  glance  which 
Catharine  cast  across  to  him!  The  Doge’s 
eyes  rested  with  a  mixed  expression  of 
joy  and  pain  ujion  the  two  kneeling 
forms,  and  this  expression  was  so  clearly 
traced  in  every  feature  of  his  face  that 
even  Marco  observed  it,  and  thereupon 
built  new  and  delightful  hopes. 

The  most  sacred  part  of  the  festival 
was  now  over.  In  the  same  order  in 
which  the  procession  had  ai-rived,  it  again 
returned  through  the  gates  of  brass. 
There  was  such  a  sea  of  heads,  such  a 
crowd  of  human  beings,  that  the  militaiy 
could  scarcely  form  or  keep  clear  a  path¬ 
way  towards  the  harbor.  “  The  Doge !” 
cri^  the  ])e<>ple.  “Evviva!”  rang  in 
shouts  through  the  air.  “Look,  look!” 
exclaime<l  others  again,  “  what  a  han«l- 
some  couple!  They  are  made  for  each 
other!”  Marco  and  Catharine  could  not 
help  overhearing  these  exclamations,  and 
their  beating  hearts  resjwnded  to  them 
in  silence.  The  procession  reached  the 
harbor  amidst  unceasing  cheers.  A  deaf¬ 
ening  “  Hurrah !”  resounded  audibly, 
even  amidst  the  thundering  of  the 
guns. 

The  ducal  galley,  adorned  with  garlands 
of  flowers,  gold  and  purple,  received  the 
Doge  and  his  retinue.  Marco  handed 
Catharine  on  board.  She  felt  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  his  hand,  and,  overcome  by  her 
feelings,  returned  it  warmly.  The  signal 
was  given.  Iiinumerablo  gayly-ornaraent- 
ed  gondolas,  filled  with  men  and  women, 
swanned  around  the  ducal  galley.  Tlie 
sea,  the  entire  gulf,  indeed,  seenunl  to 
have  become  one  living  mass.  And  when 
the  cheers  again  broke  forth,  on  the 
Doge  bowing  to  the  crowd,  Catharine 
took  the  opportunity  of  whispering  to 
her  cavalier  (for  Marco  retained  that 
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privilege  during  the  Sensa*):  “I  can  not  he  perceived  the  effect  which  it  had  al- 
express  my  thanks  to  you ;  I  must  there-  ready  produced,  and  he  tremhle<i  and 
fore,  only  content  myself  by  feeling  deep-  inwardly  exclaimed:  “  Mighty  Ruler  be- 
ly  gratefiil !”  And,  like  a  message  waft-  yond  the  stars,  guide  all  for  the  best, 
^  from  heaven,  every  word  penetrated  and  let  not  this  terrible  punishment  fall 
into  Marco’s  heart.  upon  me !” 

The  galleys  had  now’  reached  the  open  The  regatta  began.  The  interesting 
sea,  which  gently  heaved  Ix-neath  the  sight  of  the  stout  sons  of  Neptune  mak- 
sway  of  the  superb  vessels  that  covered  ing  their  gondolas  fly  along  the  miiror- 
its  surface ;  F^ieri  took  the  ring  from  like  surface  of  the  canal,  had  riveted 
Catharine’s  hand  and  j)laced  it  upon  his  every  eye  except  those  of  the  Doge,  the 
finger,  then  the  patriarch  diew  it  off  •  tw’o  lovers,  and  Anafesto,  the  latter  of 
again  and  cast  it  into  the  fathomless  whom,  filled  with  fierce  jealousy,  kept 
depths  l)elow.  The  cheers  now  exceeded  lingering  near  Marco,  now  and  then,  as 
all  description,  guns  fired,  l)ells  nmg,  he  listencil  eagerly,  catching  the  semse 
and,  mingling  with  these,'music  lent  its  of  a  tender  whisper.  A  young  gondo- 
inspiring  tones.  In  the  midst  of  this  Hero  re<*eived  the  prize  from  Catharine’s 
tumult  ftie  galleys  returned  to  the  harl)or,  beautiful  hand.  In  the  excess  of  his  joy 
from  whence  the  Signoria  proceeded  to  he  filled  it  with  Cypress  wine,  and  rais- 
the  ducal  palace,  w’here  a  sumptuous  re-  ing  it  high,  he  cned,  “To  the  most 
past  had  been  prepared.  lovely  maiden  of  Venice  and  her  true 

The  afternoon  arrive<l.  The  grand  ca-  knight!”  He  emptied  the  goblet.  The 
nal,  which  divides  the  island  city  into  crow'd  ajtplauded.  Old  Cornaro  bit  his 
two  distinct  portions,  was  already  swarm-  lip,  and  murmured,  “Death  and  hell!” 
ing  with  every  kind  of  bark  and  gf)ndo-  The  Doge  darte<l  a  glance  of  fuiy  upon 
la.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  canal,  sta-  the  bold  victor,  and  Anafesto’s  hand 
tioned  in  long  row’s,  were  the  gondolas  wildly  grasped  the  dagger  which  he  w’ore 
which  were  going  to  run  the  ra(*e,  with  in  his  lK?lt. 

the  gondolieri  gayly  and  fantastically  at-  These  scenes,  and  the  impressions  of 
tired,  leaning  on  their  oars,  all  impatience  the  day,  were  too  various  and  too  event- 
for  the  commencement  of  the  regatta,  ful  not  to  have  inspired  w’ith  a  longing 
Tlie  banks  of  the  canal  were  covere<l  for  solitude  all  those  w’ho  had  been 
with  crowds  of  human  beings,  the  w’in-  particularly  affected  by  them.  Totally 
dow’s  of  the  houses  and  palaces  w’ere  re-  different,  how’ever,  were  the  sens.ations 
splendent  W’ith  the  lovely  and  graceful  that  occupied  the  hearts  of  those  persons, 
forms  of  the  ladies  of  Venice,  all  were  While  Marco  and  Catharine  (both  of 
eager  to  behold  the  popular  sport — the  whom  had  gone  through  more  on  this 
race  of  the  gondolieri.  one  day  than,  in  ordinary  circumstances. 

Presently  the  richly-decorate<I  gon-  they  would  have  done  in  the  space  of  a 
dolas  of  the  Doge  and  the  Signoria  year)  w’ere  dreaming  over  the  ecstatic 
appeared  slow’ly  rowing  up  the  canal,  happiness  which  they  had  experienced 
Catharine,  accomj)anied  by  her  cavalier,  in  the  |>ast  few  hours,  the  Doge  w'as  pac- 
carried  in  her  snowy-white  hand  a  hand-  ing  his  piivate  apartment  with  agitated 
somely-worked  silver  drinking-cup,  the  steps.  The  remembrance  of  the  joys  of 
prize  to  be  awarded  to  the  winner.  All  his  youth,  long  since  faded,  and  the 
eyes  w’ere  fixed  upon  the  lovely  girl;  misery  of  subsequent  years,  rushed  in 
Marco  observed  the  sensation  w’hich  his  their  fatal  contrast  with  such  force  upon 
beloved  made,  but  which  she  did  not  him,  that  he  almost  sank  l>eneath  the 
suspect,  and  he  felt  his  love  for  her  in-*  pressjire  of  thoiight  A  fear  of  a  terri- 
creasing  into  a  strong  and  absorbing  ble  nature  inflicted  agonizing  torture 
passion.  Ilis  father’s  strangely  anxious  upon  his  soul.  He  had  wanied  Marco 
eyes  were  frequently  fixe<i  upon  him.  against  Cornaro,  agMnst  love  to  Catha- 
He  guessed  what  an  impression  this  rine,  and  ^ow  cruel  fate  seemed  inevita- 
image  of  his  first  love,  his  lost  Jessica,  bly  determined  on  rendering  his  cautions 
must  make  upon  the  young  man’s  heart,  of  no  avail,  and  had  kindled  in  the 

- — -  -  young  man’s  heart  a  passion,  for  the 

•  The  great  &dr  of  Venice.  j  consequences  of  which  the  unhappy 
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lather  shudtlered.  Comaro,  whose  an¬ 
cient  hatred  towards  Falieri  l»ad  never 
hitlierto  slumbered,  was  a,i;nin  to-day 
inflamed  with  renewed  wrath,  roused 
by  old  recollections,  lie  liad  seen  the 
eifect  which  the  siifht  of  Catharine  had 
upon  the  Doge.  He  saw  that  love  to 
his  wife,  so  long  since  deceased,  still 
existed  in  the  heart  of  the  old  man,  and 
his  jealousy  t^ould  not  endure  even  this 
affection  for  the  dead. 

In  the  midst  of  the  agitation  caused 
by  the  malevolent  ]>assions  of  the  iin)>et- 
uuus  and  fiery,  though  aged  Cornaro, 
Lucio  entere«l  his  father’s  chamlsjr. 

“  Cui-sed  be  the  hour  in  which  Marco 
Falieri  saved  Catharine,  and  in  which 
your  unmanly  heart  conceived  an  affec¬ 
tion  for  him !”  was  the  jmternal  reception 
which  Cornaro  gave  his  son,  who  stoj)j>ed 
short  in  horror. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  father?”  asked 
'Lucio,  with  an  effort  at  calmness.  “  Why 
do  you  s]»eak  so  harshly  to  me?  How 
can  you  think  and  feel  so  unlike  a  father.” 

“  Silence,  boy  !”  cried  the  enragetl  jia- 
rent  “  I  order  you  to  break  ofl‘ allinter¬ 
course  with  Marco  Falieri !” 

Lucio,  firm  and  unmoved,  looked  full 
into  the  flashing,  angry  eyes  of  his 
father.  Annoyances  spread  a  glow  of 
deeper  red  over  his  countenance;  but  he 
supjiressed  his  feelings,  and  earnestly  and 
with  dignity  said :  “  Marco  has  my  warm 
regard,  and  could  only  forteit  it  if  he 
ever  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  it. 
I  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  having 
saved  the  life  of  my  only  and  much- 
beloved  sister.  Yvu  may  not,  but  / 
know  how  to  value  this.  No  one  can 
command  the  heait  of  another.  Hitherto 
I  have  been  your  obedient  son  in  every¬ 
thing,  and  shall  continue  to  be  so  in  ^1 
cases,  except  those  w'hich  are  beyond  the 
limits  of  your  parental  power  I”  Having 
thus  spoken,  the  young  man  drew  him¬ 
self  up  proudly,  ami  left  the  room. 

“  That  was  all  that  was  wanting !” 
cried  Cornaro,  in  his  fury,  “  for  my  own 
son  to  defy  me.  Alas,  it  is  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  old  age  that  it  can  not  crash  eveiy 
baneful  object  that  comes  in  its  way! 
But  I  will  erect  a  hairier,  over  which 
even  the  rebellious  sea  shall  not  be  able 
to  dash !” 

He  hastened  to  Catharine.  He  harshly 
addressed  the  young  gii-l,  threatening  to 


immure  her  within  the  walls  of  a  dun¬ 
geon  or  convent  if  ever  she  felt  any  aflfec- 
tion  for  Marco. 

The  gentle  daughter  silently  bore  her 
fierce  father’s  violent  speeches.  Her 
tearful  and  supplicating  eyes  alone  im¬ 
plored  mercy  and  indulgence ;  she  could 
not  command  language  to  move  so  stern 
and  enraged  a  ])arent,  but  when  he  had 
rushetl  from  her  presence,  she  laid  her 
hands  over  her  breast  and  sighed :  “  Can 
I  do  otherwise  than  love  him  ?  He  is  so 
good?  He  is  my  deliverer ;  dare  I  be 
unthankful !”  Slie  sank  upon  her  knees 
and  jirayed :  “  Thou  holy  one,  take  thy 
child  under  thy  jirotec-tion !  Oh,  guide 
my  mind,  and  turn  aside  the  tem])est 
which  threatens  to  annihilate  the  most 
sacred  feelings  of  my  heart !” 

She  arose  strengthened  and  calmed, 
and  as  she  arose  Lucio  stood  before  her, 
with  Marco  by  his  side,  his  eyes  iK'am- 
ing  with  the  most  intense  love.  “  Oh 
Heavens!”  she  crieil,  sinking  into  a 
chair,  and  holding  her  hands  before  her 
eyes. 

Marco  flung  himself  at  her  feet.  His 
arm  encircle<l  her  waist.  She  lay  on  his 
breast,  and  Lucio  said,  w'ith  deep  emo¬ 
tion  :  “  I  will  be  the  guardian  angel  of 
your  love !” 

The  sight  of  Catharine,  even  from  the 
first  moment  of  their  meeting,  had  made 
such  an  impression  upon  Giovanni  Ana- 
festo  as  a  girl  like  her,  endowed  with  all 
the  charms  of  the  female  sex  in  the 
rarest  profusion,  was  likely  to  produce 
u|K)n  so  corrupt  a  nature  as  that  of 
Giovanni.  His  passions  were  excited 
to  the  highest  degree.  The  wish  to  jtos- 
sess  Catharine  fille<l  his  soul,  and  all  his 
|)Ower8  of  thought  and  invention  were 
constantly  emjdoytHl  in  trying  to  devise 
some  plan  by  which  he  could  satisfy  his 
desires.  He  force«l  his  coinj)any  upon 
Lucio.  I  le  followed  him  like  his  shadow, 
let  Lucio’s  manners  be  ever  so  rej>elling. 
Still  it  seemed  as  if  every  thing  con¬ 
spired  to  frustrate  his  schemes.  He 
did  not  succeed  even  in  attracting  Catha¬ 
rine’s  attention,  much  less  in  gaining 
her  favor.  The  unfortunate  accident  of 
his  gondola,  rowed  by  half-drunken  gon- 
dolieris  having  nearly  caused  Catharine’s 
death,  was  decidedly  a  very  gi-eat  draw¬ 
back  to  him ;  it  threw  him  completely 
in  the  shade.  He  longed  to  remove 
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every  disap^'eeable  imprefwion  from  her 
mind,  therefore  he  hastened  that  very 
evening  to  Lucio,  besought  him  to  lead 
him  to  Catharine,  and  on  entering  her 
a|iartment  he  fell  at  her  feet,  deplored 
his  mishap,  entreated  her  forgiveness, 
and  ended  by  declaring  his  love  for 
her. 

“  If  you  are  innocent,”  said  Catharine, 
turning  away  from  him,  “  as  I  finnly  be¬ 
lieve  you  to  be,  you  need  not  lieg  {tanlon 
for  a  mLsfoitune  which  you  did  not  cause. 
As  to  the  regaixl  which  you  proft*88  to 
entertain  for  me,  I  must  beg  that  you 
will  bestow  it  ujion  another  object  more 
worthy  of  it  than  myself!” 

On  hearing  these  words  he  felt  as  if  a 
ptiisoned  dagger  had  been  suddenly 
plunge<i  into  his  breast,  lie  susjiected 
that  Catharine’s  heart  was  inclined  to¬ 
wards  Man*o  Falieri.  lie  kept  strict 
watch,  and  found  abundant  reasons  to 
coniinn  his  suspicions.  At  the  festival 
of  the  Sensa  he  became  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  Marco  was  beloved  as  fer¬ 
vently  as  he  loved  himself.  From  that 
instant  the  demons  of  jealousy,  envy  and 
revenge  took  ]>ossession  of  his  soul,  and 
day  after  day  they  jiersecuted  him  with 
increasing  fury.  For  hours  and  hours 
he  brooded  over  the  most  dialiolical 
schemes,  and  the  result  was,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Marco  must  be  re¬ 
moved  from  his  path.  By  Ascension- 
day  these  tenible,  but  at  first  only  vague, 
thoughts  had  assuinefl  a  settled  form. 
When  the  shades  of  night  had  fallen, 
wrapped  in  a  wide  mantle,  with  his 
plumed  hat  drawn  far  over  his  brow,  he 
crept  stealthily  round  Comaro’s  palace, 
for  he  had  seen  Marco  and  Lucio  enter 
together.  With  a  patienc-e  that  could 
only  be  practiced  by  a  hai'dened  wretch 
while  prosecuting  his  revengeful  designs, 
he  awaited  the  return  of  his  victim.  It 
was  already  past  midnight  when  the  pal¬ 
ace  doors  opened  and  Marco  came  out, 
and,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  happiness, 
walked  gayly  up  the  street,  cro«i^  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  continued  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  ^uare  of  St.  Mark.  By 
this  time  the  wretch  ha<i  come  up  to  him. 
“  Die  I”  ci'ied  he,  in  a  low,  husky  voice, 
as  from  behind  he  thrust  the  dagger  into 
the  aide  of  his  unsuspecting  victim. 
Marco  fell  forward,  exclaiming,'  “  Mur¬ 
der  !  murder !”  Giovanni  flew  down  the 
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street,  leaving  the  unfortunate  young 
man  weltering  in  his  blood. 

Seircd  by  a  strange  and  inexplicable 
)>resentiment,  Lucio  had  stood  at  the  pal¬ 
ace  gate  looking  after  Marco.  Not  with¬ 
out  anxiety  he  had  beheld  a  person  masked 
rush  |ia.st.  Prompted  by  more  than  cu¬ 
riosity,  he  followed  him  closely.  But 
still  he  was  not  s|ieedy  enough,  for,  ap- 
pro.aching  at  the  same  moment  as  the 
city  guard,  who  had  heard  the  cries,  he 
found  his  friend  lying  insensible  on  the 
ground. 

The  woundetl  young  man  u-as  taken 
uj),  and  Lucio  was  arrested  as  his  murder¬ 
er.  He  was  conveyed  to  the  guanl-house 
at  the  ducal  psUace,  and  was  recognixed 
with  horror  to  lie  the  son  of  the  Doge. 
The  Doge  had  forgotten  for  a  while  his 
sorrows  in  tmn<]uil  slumber,  when  the 
fearful  message  was  brought  to  him  that 
Lucio  Comaro  had  murdered  Marco.  It 
would  lie  impossible  to  descrilie  the  im¬ 
pression  this  intelligence  made  upon  the 
old  man,  who,  w’ringing  his  han<ls,  rush¬ 
ed  from  his  c*ouch  in  search  of  his  son. 

Meanwhile,  the  |)Oor  youth  had  been 
move<i  into  the  saloon  of  the  palace,  and 
me<lical  attendance  had  been  instantly 
prfxrure<l.  The  unhappy  father  sujijiorted 
by  two  domestics,  jiale  and  trembling, 
tottered  into  the  apartment ;  at  the  first 
glimpse  that  he  caught  of  the  almost  life¬ 
less  body  of  his  son,  the  old  man  fell  into 
a  deep  swoon.  When  the  surgeon  ex¬ 
amined  the  wound,  he  found  that,  al¬ 
though  the  stab  ha<I  been  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  heart,  it  had  not  reached  it,  in 
which  case,  should  the  dagger  not  prove 
to  be  jK)isoned,  the  wound  would  not  be 
mortal.  After  long  and  strenuous  en¬ 
deavors,  they  succeeded  in  recalling  to  life 
the  wounded  young  man,  who  had  lain 
long  in  a  state  of  insensibility  from  the 
enfeebling  eATects  of  loss  of  blood,  and 
the  surgeon  proceeded  to  bind  up  his 
W'ounds.  At  this  news  a  ray  of  hojK?  en¬ 
tered  the  Doge’s  mind,  hitherto  filled 
with  blank  despair  ever  since  he  had  re- 
ooveisd  his  senses.  He  knelt  at  the 
couch  of  his  suffering  son,  aud  covered 
his  hand  with  kisses. 

“  Oh !”  cried  he,  in  his  grief,  “  must 
this  dreadful  blow  fall  upon  me  by  the 
hand  of  a  C!omaro !” 

“  Comaro  t”  feebly  asked  Marco. 

“  Yes,  my  son  !  Lucio  is  the  assassin 
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who  ho^)ed  to  give  you  your  death-blow. 
Ah,  I  did  not  warn  you  in  vain.”  , 

is  inipoHHible !”  said  the  young 
man,  with  great  exertion.  “  Some  strange 
clianre  may  have  caufH‘<l  Lueio  to  be  near 
me,  but  not  with  tiie  intention  of  com¬ 
mitting  murder !” 

“  lie  ••aim — lie  calm,”  said  the  father. 
"Lueio  is  arrested,  lly  this  time  his 
father  is  also  imprisoned.  Justiee  must 
have  its  course,  and  I  shall  not  spare  the 
utmost  rigor  of  the  law.” 

‘‘  Judge  not,  father,  and,  above  all,  do 
not  condemn  until  you  have  sought  into 
the  most  hidden  depths  of  this  atTair.  1 
would  sooner  l>elieve  that  the  heavens  are 
fallen,  that  the  angels  of  light  had  l>e- 
come  demons,  thiui  that  Lucio  has  tunie<l 
assassin.  Give  me  tlie  dagger ;  1  know 
Lucio’s  weapons !”  The  dagger  was 
handed  to  him.  ‘‘  No,”  saiil  he,  "  that 
is  not  Lucio’s  dagger ;  but — I  know  the 
weaiMiii,  I  know  it,  and  the  hand  tliat  di¬ 
rect  tni  it!” 

The  doctor  requested  that  his  patient 
might  be  kept  quiet  and  free  from  excite¬ 
ment,  and  hinteti  that  the  mental  |>owers 
of  the  invalid  might  have  suffered,  for ' 
Lucio  must  be  the  murderer ;  his  despair 
when  he  had  been  conducted  ^to  prison 
clearly  proved  the  fact.  i 

A  strange  vail  of  mysteiy  envelojted 
this  horrible  deed,  which  the  following 
day  was  rumored  throughout  Venice.  ' 
W’hat  wretchedness  did  not  Catharine 
suffer  when  the  news  reached  her !  She 
hastened  to  the  palace  of  the  Doge  ;  she 
tluiig  herself  at  his  feet 

"  Ilave  mercy!”  she  cried.  ‘‘I  de¬ 
clare  to  you  that  neither  my  father  nor 
my  brother  is  the  murderer.  Oh,  do  not 
hurry  on  the  trial!  The  hand  of  the 
Lord,  which  protects  the  innocent,  M’ill 
create  light  to  dispel  the  present  dark¬ 
ness  !” 

The  heart  of  the  Doge  was  moved  at 
the  sight  of  the  fair  supplicant.  "  Your 

Ketition  is  gi'anted,  noble  maiden !”  said 
e,  ‘‘  but  I  cannot  fetter  the  ann  of  jus¬ 
tice.” 

"  Oh,  the  Lord  be  praised,  you  are 
human  !”  continued  Catharine  ;  "  you 
will  not,  therefore,  deny  me  my  second 
request.  Allow  me  to  share  the  prison 
of  my  father  and  brother !” 

"  I  dare  not,”  answered  the  Doge  with 
emotion ;  "  I  have  no  pow'er  to  do  so. 


You  are  innocent,  and  those  who  are  in- 
I  nocent  the  Doge  of  Venice  has  no  right 
to  imprison.” 

"()h,  then,  at  least  permit  me  to  see 
them  now  and  then !” 

"You  ask  an  impossibility,  maiden! 

I  can  not  comjily,  although  1  would  wil¬ 
lingly  fulfill  every  wish  of  yours.  The 
laws  forbid  all  intercourse  with  prisoners, 
lie  not  so  misi‘rable,”  he  continued. 

"  Should  it  prove  that  your  father  and 
brother  are  not  guilty,  their  innocence 
will  Bj»eedily  be  acknowledge^!,  ftilly  ac¬ 
knowledged,  for  this  1  give  you  my  ducal 
word !” 

Catharine  still  had  something  upon 
her  heart.  Her  liosom  heaved  quickly, 
her  c‘ountenan(«  was  by  turns  suffus^ 
with  blushes  and  deadly  pale,  and  yet 
she  could  not  summon  courage  to  say 
what  agitated  her. 

"  You  ap|«;ar  to  wish  to  ask  something 
further?”  said  the  Doge,  addressing  her 
kimlly. 

"  Forgive  me,”  murmured  she,  softly, 
and  trembling,  "  I  wish  to  inquire  after 
Marco !” 

"  I  thank  you.  Marco  lives,  praise  be 
to  Heaven,  and  the  surgeon  gives  me 
every  j)ossible  hope  of  his  recoverj- !” 

The  young  girl  then  quitted  the  palace 
with  her  mind  gi-eatly  relieved. 

It. 

In  the  vast  justice-hall  of  the  palace  of 
St.  Mark,  which  was  known  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Hall  with  Four  Doors,” 
sat  the  ten  senators  in  their  bright  r^ 
mantles,  grav%  and  solemn,  ujkju  the 
estnide  immediately  beneath  the  place 
over  which  was  the  canopy  of  the  Doge. 

.  On  either  side  stood  the  officers  of  the 
!  court  of  justice,  the  witnesses,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  inferior  personages  of 
the  court.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
pwta  fatale,  as  the  door  was  called, 
through  which  the  unfortunate  criminals 
were  carried  away  to  death,  but  which 
also  led  from  the  dungeons  of  the  palace 
i  into  the  hall  of  justice;  through  it  the 
defendjints  were  about  to  enter,  as  soon 
as  the  Doge  had  given  the  sign  for  the 
commencement  of  the  trial.  At  length 
the  door  slowly  opened,  and  with  a 
dignified  and  majestic  de[)ortment,  look¬ 
ing  freely  and  boldly  around,  entered  the 
two  Comaros,  laden  with  chains. 
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They  had  scarcely  taken  their  places,  ' 
when  the  Doge  arose  and  said :  “  I  shall 
only  retain  the  ducal  seat  a  few  minutes, 
therefore  my  last  order  is,  that  the  chains  ; 
shall  he  removed  from  the  defeiuiants; 
they  were  not  put  on  by  my  command !” 

.  A  look  of  scorn  from  Cornaro  was  his 
only  reply.  i 

“  And  now,”  resumed  the  Doge,  “  I 
can  not  be  judge  and  plaintiff  at  the  same 
time!”  He  took  off  his  mantle,  and 
then  handed  his  white  staff  to  Camillo 
Auafesto,  the  father  of  Giovanni.  “Do 
you  l>e  judge,  Anafesto !”  A  low  mur¬ 
mur  of  aj>probation  ran  through  the  hall, 
and  even  Cornaro  looked  upon  Falieri 
for  one  moment  with  a  softened  feeling 
of  kindness,  but  the  next  he  shook  his 
head  angrily,  as  if  this  feeling  were 
wrong,  and  his  lofty  brow  was  knitted  I 
more  sternly  than  before,  so  that  his  ; 
bushy  eyebrows  almost  entirely  covered 
his  tlasliing  eyes.  Meanwhile,  Anafesto 
took  possession  of  the  ducal  arm-chair  , 
and  summoned  the  plaintiff.  j 

In  a  calm,  simple  manner,  Falieri  re¬ 
lated  the  facts,  and  ended  by  stating  that 
Lucio  Cornaro  had  been  found  close  to 
his  son  with  bloody  hands.  The  indict¬ 
ment  was  recorded,  and  the  witnesses 
then  stepped  forward  singly.  They  re-  ' 
peated  the  same  tale.  After  their  state¬ 
ment  had  also  been  written  down,  Ana¬ 
festo  demanded  of  Lucio  what  he  had  to 
say  in  his  defense. 

“  Before  I  utter  a  word  in  my  own 
defense,”  began  the  young  man,  “  I 
must  ask  a  question.  What  has  a  father 
to  do  with  the  alleged  act*  of  a  son  f  I 
am  obedient  and  attentive  to  my  father,  j 
but  sufficiently  independent  not  to  allow 
myself  to  be  kept  in  leading-strings,  like 
a  mere  child.  I  therefore  ask  again,  on 
what  legal  grounds  has  he,  an  old  man, 
a  member  of  the  Signoria,  been  im- ' 
prisoned  ?” 

The  jmiges  were  silent  from  embarraas- 
ment  Tlie  Doge  stepped  forward :  ! 

“  I  thank  you,  young  man,  for  so  mild¬ 
ly  reminding  me  of  an  ifijustice,  which 
the  excited  feelings  of  a  p;irent  who  fan¬ 
cied  himself  childless  could  alone  excuse. 

I  accuse  myself  of  hastiness;  1  myself 
demand  of  you,  judges,  and  you,  the 
temporary  representative  of  the  ducal 
power,  to  condemn  the  Falieri  who  could 
act  BO  rashly,  to  the  punishment  due  to  , 


his  error,  also  th.at  he  should  apologize 
to  Coniaro,  whom  1  request  you  to  pro¬ 
nounce  free !” 

“  It  is  granted,”  said  Anafesto,  waving 
his  staff  towards  Cornaro.  The  latter 
had  listened  to  Falieri’s  words  w'ith  con¬ 
flicting  feelings. 

“  Well,”  cried  he,  at  length,  “I  will 
not  be  inferior  to  you  in  generosity,  and 
w'ill  hear  of  no  apology  which  might  de¬ 
grade  the  ducal  dignity  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people.” 

A  ])ainful  p.ause  ensued.  The  ancient 
animosity  was  still  expressed  in  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  two  old  men,  astonishment 
in  those  of  the  rest  of  the  company. 

Lucio  now  began  to  8f)eak.  lie  re¬ 
lated  the  circumstances  with  the  strictest 
truth,  in  defiance  of  his  father’s  exasper¬ 
ated  glances.  There  was  something  so 
convincing  in  the  powerful  language  of 
the  young  man,  that  the  judges  did  not 
know  what  they  should  say.  At  this 
critical  moment  the  folding-doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  Marco  Falieri  apfK'.ared 
before  the  judges,  borne  upon  a  litter  by 
four  servants.  He  no  sooner  Ijehehl 
Lucio,  than  he  held  out  his  arms  towards 
him,  and  Lucio  rushed  impetuously  into 
them. 

There  was  a  general  pause  until  Marco 
was  able  to  s{)eak.  Then,  after  he  had 
been  un(]uestionably  recognized  as  the 
corpus  delicti,  he  delivered  the  dagger  to 
his  father,  and  requested  him  to  hand  it 
to  Anafesto. 

Marco  rose  half  up.  “  Do  you  know 
that  dagger  ?”  a.sked  he.  “  Do  you  know 
the  hand  which  aimed  it  at  me  t” 

Astonishment  reigned  around.  The 
old  man  arose.  His  countenance  was 
pale  and  rigid,  his  hands  were  crossed 
upon  his  breast.  His  breath  seemed  to 
fail  him. 

“  It  is — my  son’s  dagger  !”  he  at 
length  stammered  forth,  in  a  low  and 
trembling  voice.  “  Pass  fit  sentence 
upon  the  murderer,  and  do  not  spare  the 
boy !” 

He  then  descended  from  the  jfiatform, 
took  off  the  mantle,  and  sank  fiunting 
into  Falieri’s  arms. 

After  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed, 
Anafesto  again  o|)ened  his  eyes. 

“  Let  him  be  brought  here  in  chains,” 
said  he. 

While  the  menials  of  the  law  with- 
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drew  to  execute  this  command,  the  Pro¬ 
curator  Foscari  arose. 

“A  light  is  just  breaking  upon  me 
M’ith  reference  to  this  painful  business,” 
he  began.  “  The  evening  on  which  this 
sad  affair  took  ])lace  I  was  at  a  friend’s 
house  until  midnight,  and  was  just  re¬ 
turning  home  across  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
when  I  met  Marco  Falieri,  who  was  com¬ 
ing  from  the  direction  of  the  Cornaro 
alace.  He  bowed,  and  passed  on.  Some 
undred  yards  farther,  a  pei'son  maskt^ 
brushed  jwist  me,  after  him.  I  went 
slowly  on,  but  soon  again  heard  hurried 
stejm  l)ehind  me.  It  was  the  masked 
man.  I  tried  to  stop  him,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  recognized  Giovanni  Anafesto,  but 
he  (piickly  pushed  me  to  one  side,  and 
hastened  onwards.  I  suspe<*ted  no  evil, 
but  rather  some  love  adventure,  which, 
unfortunately,  is  too  much  the  fashion 
among  our  young  noblemen.” 

The  whole  Ji8seml;)ly  was  seized  with 
mute  astonishment  and  horror.  Every 
one  w'as  silent,  for  none  wi.shed  to  wound 
the  heart  of  the  \inhappy  father  more 
deeplj’  than  it  was  alreatly  wounded. 

“Yes,”  said  he,  at  length,  beginning 
to  speak,  “  I  myself  now  share  your  sup- 
j»ositions.  I  observed  my  son  this  morn¬ 
ing,  ]»ale  and  haggard,  w'andering  al>ont 
with  a  n.‘stless,  embarrassed  air,  the  cjiuse 
of  whi(rh  I  could  not  exjdain.  ()h  God ! — 
oh  God !”  he  then  exclaimed,  wringing 
his  hands,  “have  I  deserve<l  this T  Must 
my  grey  head  sink  into  the  grave  amidst 
disgrace  and  grief  1” 

The  messengers  of  the  court,  who  had 
been  sent  in  search  of  Giovanni,  now 
returned. 

“Giovanni  Anafesto  has  escaj)ed  to 
Dalmatia !”  they  reported. 

The  father  turned  ])aler  still.  “  It  is 
clear  now !”  cried  he,  as  he  tottered  from 
the  hall ;  but  at  the  door  he  turned,  and 
said  to  the  Signoria,  “  Do  not  think  of 
the  parent  when  you  judge  my  offending 
cbild !” 

Falieri  resume*!  his  own  place.  “  It 
is  a  sacred  act  of  justice  to  pronounce 
you  at  lil)erty  I”  said  he,  turning  to  Lu- 
cio  with  a  dignified  air,  but  in  the  hand¬ 
somest  and  most  courteous  manner. 

The  sentence  was  published  aloud,  and 
Giovanni  Anafesto  was  declared  an  out¬ 
law.  The  scene  between  Marco  and  Lu- 
cio  was  truly  affecting;  even  old  Cornaro 
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looked  upon  the  friends  with  less  anger 
than  usual. 

3Iarco  recovered  more  speedily  than 
could  have  been  expected.  Lucio  Cor¬ 
naro  did  not  stir  from  his  bedside,  and 
the  balm  of  love  which  he  poured  into 
Marco’s  heart  greatly  contribut'd  to  heal 
the  wound  of  the  sick  man.  To  Marco 
and  Lucio,  Giovanni’s  motives  for  having 
committeil  the  atrocious  act  were  clear 
enough,  although  to  others  much  myste¬ 
ry  hung  over  them.  Giovanni’s  father 
had  prophesied  aright  when  he  declared 
that  his  “  grey  head  would  sink  into  the 
grave  amidst  grief  and  disgrace,”  for  his 
son’s  infamy  soon  killed  him.  The  fam¬ 
ily  property  fell  to  the  republic,  as  it  was 
one  of  its  laws  that  no  person  who  had 
been  outlawed  could  inherit  land.  Gio¬ 
vanni  quitted  the  dominions  of  the  re¬ 
public,  and  esca|>ed  to  Albania,  where, 
burning  nnth  hatred  and  revenge,  he 
stirred  up  the  restless  chieftains,  who 
with  fire  and  sword  ravaged  the  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  republic  in  the  Enirus ;  men 
similar  to  himself,  who,  like  terocious  ti¬ 
gers,  committed  devastations,  and,  lay¬ 
ing  waste  the  unfortunate  country,  re¬ 
spected  neither  the  laws  of  God  nor  of 
man. 


CATHARINE  II.,  EMPRESS  OF  RUSSIA. 

A  sketch  by  the  Editor. 

The  life  and  times  of  this  renowned 
and  remarkable  woman-Erapress  forms  a 
strange  and  tragic  chapter  in  human  an¬ 
nals,  seldom  if  ever  equaled.  Her  impe¬ 
rial  reign  over  Russia  embrace*!  thirty- 
five  years.  It  was  a  vast  an*!  vari^ 
panorama  of  light  and  shade— of  bright 
and  gorgeous  scenes — of  dark  events  and 
the  wild  and  wicked  working  of  bad  pas¬ 
sions.  The  chief  atjtors  in  this  long  con¬ 
tinued  historic  trage*!y  were  jiersonages 
I  of  no  common  talents,  character  or  sta¬ 
tion.  The  imperial  directress  and  man¬ 
ager  was  Catharine  ii.  Her  long  reign 
was  a  most  important  one  for  Russia  and 
for  Europe.  She  greatly  extended  the 
boundaries  of  her  empire  an*!  made  it 
the  greatest  of  ancient  or  modem  times. 
Her  power  and  influence  extended  to 
all  the  governments  of  Europe.  Her 
monuments  meet  the  eye  of  the  travel¬ 
er,  and  her  portraits  adorn  the  walls  of 
40 
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many  palaces  of  8ui>erlative  magnificence  | 
in  St  Petersburgh  and  IMosoow.  The 
crowns  she  wore  are  still  preserved,  afllu- 
ent  with  the  richest  jewels,  gems  and 
diamonds  that  eaith  has  seen.  The  fa- j 
cade  of  her  palace  at  Tzarsko-selo,  twen¬ 
ty  miles  from  St.  Petersburgh,  is  twelve 
hundred  feet  in  length.  Originally  every 
statue,  |)edestal  and  capital  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  columns,  the  vases,  carvings  and 
otlier  oniaiucnts  in  front,  were  covered 
with  gold  leaf,  and  the  gold  used  for 
tliat  purpose  amounted  to  more  than  a 
million  of  ducats.  The  interior  rooms 
of  this  8U{)erb  ])alace  more  than  sur¬ 
passed  the  exterior.  The  eye  of  the 
traveler  is  still  dazzled  with  its  richness 
and  magnificence.  The  chief  wonder  of 
the  palace  is  the  amber-room,  the  walls 
of  which  are  literally  panneled  with  this 
rich  and  rare  material  in  various  an*hi- 
tectui'al  designs.  Another  room  adjoin¬ 
ing  is  famed  as  the  lapis  lazuli  apartment, 
in  which  the  door  frames,  the  wdndow 
frames,  the  mirror  frames,  the  mirror 
tables  and  the  centre  tables  are  oomjK>8ed 
of  this  very  I'are  and  costly  mineral,  while 
the  floor  of  |)oli8hed  ebony  is  inlaid  with 
beautiful  floM’ers  of  mother  of  pearl — a 
room  like  w'hich  the  world  itself  can  not 
frmiish  a  duplicate  in  such  mar>’elous 
magnificence.  On  first  entering  the 
room  w'e  were  a  little  timid,  ant^  hesi¬ 
tant  at  walking  on  flowers  of  mother  of 
j)earl.  The  bed-chambers  and  other  j)ri- 
vate  a<ljoining  rooms  of  Catharine,  are 
:ulorned  witli  walls  of  j)orcelain  and  j»il- 
lars  of  glass,  in  purjde,  green  and  r^, 
with  all  the  fieshness  and  beauty  of 
yesterday.  In  the  bamiueting  room,  the 
entire  walls  to  the  heiglit  of  about  nine 
leet  are  covered  with  gold.  The  ceilings 
tlwoughout  all  the  state  apartments,  are 
gold,  which  is  laid  on  most  lavishly,  as  if 
at  that  time  gold  was  of  little  account  in 
the  adornment  of  this  fairy  jtalace.  The 
whole  palace,  in  fact,  l>reathe8  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  great  Catharine,  whose  por¬ 
trait  is  at  the  head  of  this  number  of  the 
Ek'LEcnc.  It  coiTesponds  with  the  nu¬ 
merous  portraits  which  we  saw  in  many 
palaces  m  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow. 
Her  achievements  and  energy  in  the 
management  of  her  empire  gained  for 
her  the  appellation  of  the  Semiramis  of 
the  North. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  sketch 


of  her  life,  illustrative  of  her  reign  as  Em¬ 
press  of  Russia.  Catharine  ii  was  the 
Princess  Sophia  Augusta  von  Anhalt,  1)€- 
fore  her  marriage  to  her  cousin  Charles 
Frederick,  Duke  of  Holstein  Gottorp, 
w’hom  his  aunt,  the  Empreas  Elizalmth 
of  Russia,  had  chosen  for  her  successor, 
having  create<I  him  Grand-duke  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  In  a<iopting  the  Gieek  communion 
he  took  the  name  of  I’eter,  atlerwartls 
Peter  the  iii,  and  his  consort  that  of 
Catharine  Alexiewna.  She  w:i8  the 
daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Anlialt  Zerbst, 
Governor  of  Stettin,  in  PrussLin  Po¬ 
merania.  She  was  Ixini  May  2d,  1720, 
and  brought  up  by  her  mother  in  the 
most  simple  manner.  Her  union  with 
Peter  was  an  ill  a8sorte«l  and  unhappy 
match.  Catharine  was  handsome,  fond 
of  pleasure,  and  at  the  same  time  clever, 
ambitious,  Iwld  and  unprincipled.  Peter 
was  greatly  inferior  to  his  wife  in  abili¬ 
ties,  irresolute  and  imprudent  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  many  disagreements  with  his 
wife,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  throne, 
by  the  death  of  the  Empress  ElizalK»th, 
he  began  to  talk  of  repudiating  Catha¬ 
rine,  who  was  then  living  in  retirement' 
at  Peterhoff,  some  twenty  miles  from  St 
Petersburgh,  on  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of 
Finland.  Since  that  time  the  Emjajror 
Nichola.s,  has  rendere<i  it,  by  the  exjMJn- 
diture  of  vast  sums  of  money,  the  most 
beautiful  and  charming  s])ot  in  all  Rus¬ 
sia.  Peter  had  caused  a  large  building 
to  be  erected,  which  it  began  to  be  sur- 
misc'd  that  he  designed  for  the  reception 
and  imprisonment  of  Catharine,  after  her 
disgrace  and  divorcement  The  suspi¬ 
cions  of  the  Empress  Catharine  w'ere 
now  c*onverte»l  into  alarm.  Peter  dis¬ 
missed  her  from  the  court,  and  sent  her 
into  one  of  the  most  retired  a)>artment8 
at  l*eterhoff‘,  where  she  passisl  her  time 
in  meditating  how  to  escajK*  from  the 
fate  that  threatened  her,  by  hurling  her 
husband  from  the  throne.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  a  conspiracy  had  l)een  formed  by 
the  enemies  of  Peter  and  the  friends  of 
Catliarine.  The  five  bn)ther8  OrloflT, 
fonned  the  centre  of  this  oons|)iracy, 
among  whom  Gregory  played  the  chief 
part.  Tlie  Princess  Dashkof,  the  warm 
friend  of  Catharine  was,  moreover,  the 
soul  of  the  whole  conspiracy.  She  first 
gmned  over  Count  Panin,  who  was  tlie 
chief  tutor  of  the  Grand-duke  I*aul, 
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and  several  other  men  of  great  infltience. 
The  eonR[>iratora  had  at  first  no  fixed 
|tb»n.  They  postponed  the  execution  of 
their  |)ur])ORe  from  time  to  time.  The 
King  of  Pnissia  warned  Peter  of  what 
was  al)out  to  be  attempted.  But  I*eter 
had  sunk  at  that  time  into  an  incon¬ 
ceivable  degree  of  apathy  and  supine- 
ness.  Suddenly,  an  event  occurred  which 
threatened  instant  discovery  and  destruc¬ 
tion  to  all  engaged  in  the  plot,  l^sissik, 
who  had  offered  to  assassinate  Peter,  had 
imprudently  half  revealed  the  conspiracy, 
and  was  immediately  aiTested  and  im- 
j>risoned.  He  was  jdaced  in  a  room  un¬ 
der  a  strong  guard,  but  he  contrived  to 
write  with  a  pencil  on  a  scrap  of  pajMjr: 
“  Proceed  to  execution  this  instant,  or 
we  are  undone.”  Giving  the  paper  to  a 
man  at  the  door,  who  was  a  spy  in  the 
employ  of  the  Princess  Dashkof,  the  man 
hun'ie«i  with  the  paper  to  his  mistress. 
Convince<l  of  the  danger,  the  energetic 
Princess,  disguising  herself  in  a  man’s 
great-coat,  hurried  forth,  and  causecl  or¬ 
ders  to  be  conveyed  to  the  officers  in  the 
conspiracy  to  repair,  without  a  moment’s 
delay,  to  their  regiment,  the  Ismaeloff- 
ski  guards,  and  remain  at  their  posts  in 
order  to  receive  the  Empress  at  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  the  city.  She  also  desired  Orloff, 
to  fly  like  lightning  to  Peterhoff,  and  en¬ 
treat  the  Empress  to  place  herself  instant¬ 
ly  in  a  post  caniage  which  she  would 
find  in  readiness,  and  drive  to  the  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  Ismaeloffski  guards,  wdiom 
she  would  find  waiting  to  proclaim  her 
as  sovereign,  and  to  escort  her  into  the 
capitol.  Alexis  Orloff  undertook  the 
dangerous  commission  of  going  to  bring 
the  Empress  from  Peterhoff. 

It  was  two  o’clock  in  the  morning 
when  Catharine  was  roused  from  a  pro¬ 
found  sleep,  and  found  a  soldier  stand¬ 
ing  by  her  l)ed-side.  To  enable  her  the 
more  easily  to  escape,  in  the  event  of  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  conspiracy,  Catharine  had 
taken  up  her  lodmngs  at  a  summer¬ 
house  in  the  grounds  of  the  ])alace.  At 
the  foot  of  this  buildinj'  ran  a  canal,  com- 
municatitig  with  the  nver  Neva.  Near 
the  door  a  small  boat  was  fastened  to 
facilitate  her  escape  into  Sweden,  should 
such  a  step  become  necessary.  W e  visit¬ 
ed  these  historic  scenes  several  times  last 
summer,  which  give  them  almost  a  pres¬ 
ent  reality.  Gregory  Orloff  had  given 


his  brother  Alexis  a  key  to  this  summer¬ 
house  and  he  it  was  who  had  aroused  the 
Empress.  “Your  Majesty  has  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  lose,”  he  exclaimed ;  “get  ready 
to  follow  me;”  and  then  instantly  retired. 

TTie  Empress,  somewhat  alarmed,  call¬ 
ed  her  confidant  Ivanova  They  hastily 
dressetl  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  avoid  being  recognized  b^  the  senti¬ 
nels  about  the  palat^e.  Alexis  immedi¬ 
ately  returned  and  told  the  Empress  that 
a  carriage  was  waiting  for  them  at  the 
garden  gate.  The  carriage  b<‘longe«l  to 
the  Princess  Dashkaw,  which  she  had  or¬ 
dered  to  be  in  waiting.  Catharine  tnist- 
ed  her  safety  to  the  conspirator.  She 
and  her  companion  reached  the  carriage 
unobserved.  Orloff  then  took  the  reins 
and  drove  off  with  the  sp«‘ed  of  a  mad¬ 
man.  So  relentlessly  did  he  urge  the 
horses  forw'ard,  that,  after  a  time,  they 
fell  exhausted  upon  the  road,  and  re¬ 
mained  unable  to  move  The  distance 
to  St.  Petersburgh  was  still  considerable, 
and  such  was  the  imminent  danger  of  de¬ 
lay,  that  they  resolved  to  pro<’eed  on 
foot.  Before  they  had  gone  far,  they 
met  a  jicasant  driving  a  light  country 
cart.  Alexis  Orloff  seized  the  horses, 
the  man  ran  away  in  alarm ;  the  Empress 
and  her  attendant  got  into  the  vehicle ; 
and  again  they  started  with  such  speed 
as  they  could  urge  the  animals  to  accom¬ 
plish.  Soon  they  were  met  bv  another 
carriage  containing  Gregory  Orioff,  who, 
on  the  rack  of  expectation,  and  alarmed 
at  the  non-5U)pearance  of  the  Empress, 
had  hurried  forth  to  meet  her.  Itecog- 
nizing  her  in  an  instant,  he  calleil  out 
that  the  cons]»iratorR  only  waited  for  her 
prestmce  to  proceed  to  action,  and  then 
hastily  drove  on  before  to  receive  her  at 
St.  I*etersburgh.  There  (.’atharine  ar¬ 
rived  at  seven  in  the  morning,  almost 
exhausted  with  fatigue  and  anxiety,  but 
retaining  sufficient  command  of  herself 
to  assume  a  sedate  and  traiupiil  air. 

She  proceeiled  immediately  to  the  liar- 
racks  of  the  Ismaeloffski  guards,  where, 
on  the  report  of  her  arrival,  about  thirty 
soldiers,  only  half  dressed,  ran  out  and 
received  her  with  shouts  of  Joy.  Struck 
with  alarm  at  seeing  so  small  a  number ; 
Catharine  remained  silent  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments.  Addressing  the  soldiers  in  a 
tremulous  voice,  she  said  that  her  dan¬ 
ger  had  driven  her  to  the  necessity  of 
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coining  to  ask  tiicir  assistance ;  tliat  the 
Czar  liad  inteiuled  to  put  tier  to  death 
that  very  nigtit,  togetlier  with  her  son ; 
that  stie  liail  no  other  nu^iis  of  escajiing 
her  doom  but  by  flight ;  and  tliat  slie 
had  so  much  ooiifldence  in  their  disposi¬ 
tion  as  to  put  herself  into  their  tiuiids. 

Tlie  auditors  were  greatly  excited  at 
these  words,  and  swore  to  defend  her  to 
the  utmost  of  their  lives.  The  numbers 
of  tlie  soldiers  collee^ted  around  tlie  Em¬ 
press  increased  every  moment,  and  be- 
Ibre  long  the  veteran  Kasumoffski  made 
his  ap|»earance.  Tlie  chaplain  of  the 
regiment  was  then  called,  and  fetching  a 
crucifix  from  the  altar,  he  receivinl  on  it 
the  («th  of  the  troops  of  fidelity  to  t'atha- 
rine.  Numerous  snouts  arose  of  l.<ong 
live  the  Enijiress!”  General  Villebois 
and  the  artillery  were  also  gained  over, 
and  in  less  than  two  houi's  she  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  about  2,0(K)  soldiers  and  a 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlie 
city.  With  these  she  proceeded  to  the 
church  of  Kacan  (in  which  is  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  into  which  no  woman,  not  even 
the  Empress  of  Russia,  is  allowed  to 
enter,  but  into  which  we  were  allowed 
to  go)  where  the  Archliisliop  of  Novgo- 
ro<l,  (who  was  animated  by  a  bitter  ha¬ 
tred  of  Peter,  because  he  b^  confiscated 
the  property  of  the  church),  arrayed  in 
sacerdotal  costume,  and  a  great  number 
of  priests  stood  at  the  altar  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  her.  l*lacing  the  imperial  crown 
upon  her  head,  he  proclaimed  her  sover¬ 
eign  of  all  the  Russias,  by  the  name  of 
Catharine  u,  and  declared  the  young 
Grand-duke  l^aul,  her  successor,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  became,  when  Em¬ 
peror,  so  much  enamoured  of  Napoleon  i, 
who  liad  flattered  his  pride  and  vanity. 
Alter  a  solemn  2'e  Lkum  hail  been  chant¬ 
ed,  Catharine  proceeded  to  tlie  palace 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  late 
Empress  Elizabeth,  where  for  several 
hours  the  crowd  was  mdiscriminately 
admitted,  many  of  whom  fell  upon  their 
knees  before  her  and  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  Such  was  the  manner  in 
W'hich  this  celebrated  Empress  reached 
the  throne  of  Russia,  which  she  held  for 
thirty-five  years.  These  particulars  may 
add  interest  to  her  portrait  at  tlie  head 
of  this  number. 

Peter,  in  the  meantime,  seems  to  have 
been  perfectly  ignorant  of  tlie  revolution 


which  had  taken  place  at  Sb  Peters- 
burgh.  When  informed  of  the  flight  of 
Catharine,  he  turned  jtale  and  was  much 
agitated.  Ry  the  .advice  of  the  aged 
Mai-shal  Munich,  Peter  resolved  to  go 
overtoCronstadt,  in  full  view  from  l*eter- 
hofl’,  where  his  large  fleet  lay  at  anchor 
and  a  numerous  garrison.  Two  yaU’hs 
were  huniedly  prepared  for  the  de]»ar- 
ture  of  himself  and  court.  Rut  it  was 
too  late.  C'atharine,  aware  of  the  im- 
]>ortance  of  securing  the  fleet  in  her 
favor,  despatched  A<lniiral  Talitzen  to 
take  the  command  of  it  in  her  name.  As 
soon  as  the  yacht  containing  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  monarch  cast  anchor,  a  sentinel 
demanded,  “  Who  comes  there  ?”  “  The 
Eniiieror,”  was  the  answer.  “  There  is 
no  rhnpeixir,”  reput'd  the  sentinel.  Peter 
udvaiu«d  on  deck,  and  throwing  buck 
his  cloak,  to  show  the  bmlges  of  his 
rank,  exclaimed,  What !  do  you  not 
know  met”  A  thousaiul  voict's  answered, 
“No,  we  know  of  no  Enijieror.  I.s)ng 
live  the  Empress  C’atharine  I”  The  cables 
were  cut  and  Peter  sailed  away  from 
C'ronstadt  by  moonlight.  On  the  2!)th  of 
June,  1762,  the  iinbmile  monarch  wrote 
and  solemnly  signed  his  alHlicution  and 
renunciation  of  the  crown  of  Russia.  The 
self-deposeil  monarch  ha«l  been  placed  in 
the  cuBto<ly  of  Count  Alexis  OrloflT  and  an 
officer  named  TaploflT,  who  entered  his 
afiaitnient  and  aske<l  jiermission  to  dine 
with  him.  The  unsuspicious  monarch  rea¬ 
dily  consenteii,  luid,  according  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  custom,  wine  glasses  and  brandy  were 
brought  in  before  dinner.  While  Tap- 
loflT  amused  the  Czar  with  some  trifling 
discourse,  OrloflT  secretly  jioured  some 
poison  into  the  glass  intended  for  the 
Czar.  Peter  drank  the  deadly  poison  of- 
feml  to  him  without  mistrust,  and  was 
immediately  seized  with  most  acute  pains. 
The  unhappy  man  tlieu  discovered  their 
tenible  design.  A  struggle  followeil. 
Orlofll’,  a  man  of  great  strength,  hail 
thrown  the  Emperor  on  the  floor,  when 
Rarinski  terminated  his  life  by  strangu¬ 
lation.  We  pass  over  as  lightly  as  jios- 
sible(  this  historic  tragedy.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day  it  was  jmblicly  announced  that 
the  Einjieror  was  dead.  The  inlbnna- 
tion  wiU4  communicated  to  the  court,  while 
Catharine  was  at  table,  liising  from  her 
seat,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  she  dis¬ 
missed  her  courtiers  and  foreign  minis- 
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tern,  and  retuminj?  to  her  apartment,  ap- 
jKiared  for  several  <lay8  to  plunjjed  in 
the  most  jirofound  jfrief  DurinBr  this 
time  she  publisheil  the  followiii)?  declar¬ 
ation.  “  By  the  jfraoe  of  God,  C'atharine 
n,  Empress  etc.,  etc.  llie  seventh  day  af¬ 
ter  our  accession  to  the  throne  of  alf  the 
Hussins,  we  rt*ceive<i  information  that 
the  late  Kmjieror,  I’eter  iii,  by  means  of 
a  disorder  to  which  he  was  subject,  was 
attat'ked  with  a  most  violent  gripinj; 
cholic.  But  to  our  great  regret  and 
affliction,  we  were  yesterday  evening  ap¬ 
prised  that,  by  permission  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  the  late  Em|>eror  departed  this 
life,  etc.”  Ilis  binlv  was  brought  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  afterwards  interrec!  in 
tlie  monastery  of  Nevski.  Soon  after 
f’athariue  went  to  Moscow,  for  the  jmr- 
j)Ose  of  celebrating  her  coronation  in  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  emjiire.  The  Em- 
pivss  and  tier  court  entered  Moscow  with 
great  jiomp,  where  she  was  crowned,  in 
the  cha[>el  of  the  Czars  on  the  '2'M  of  Se[>- 
teinber,  in  the  presence  of  the  soldiers 
and  the  couit.  But  there  was  manifested 
no  enthusiasm,  and  C'atharine  soon  re¬ 
turned  to  St  Petersburgh. 

The  Empress  publislied  a  manifesto, 
assuring  foreigners  that  they  should  find 
welcome  and  supjxirt  in  her  dominions. 
This  proclamation  was  the  cause  of  an 
extensive  emigration,  chiefly  from  the 
Gennan  States.  Thousands  of  Geiinans 
hastened  to  accejit  the  invitation  of  the 
Empress.  As  a  conseipience,  there  is  a 
large  German  ]M)]>ulation  at  this  day  in 
Russia,  and,  curious  enough,  many  of 
them  are  unable  to  8|>eak  the  German 
language. 

Cathaiine  had  a  correct  estimate  of 
her  own  |)eculiar  talents,  and  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  she  was  likely  to  exercise  on  the  em¬ 
pire  and  on  Eurojie.  “  You  think,  then, 
that  Eurojie  has,  at  present,  its  eyes  fixed 
on  me,  and  that  I  have  some  weight  in 
the  jirincipal  courts,”  said  Catharine  to  a 
foreign  minister,  one  day,  in  answer  to  a 
remark  which  he  made.  Gregory  Orhtff, 
who  had  been  so  instrumental  in  placing 
the  Empress  on  the  throne,  was  ambi¬ 
tious  to  share  the  throne  with  her,  and 
twelve  bishops  signed  a  ^letition  to  that 
effect,  but  she  said  she  would  never  take 
a  step  which  was  surrounded  with  so 
many  difficulties.  She  had  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  silencing  the  murmurs  which  her 


I  nimored  marriage  with  Orloff  had  o<*ca- 
sioneil.  A  bold  attempt  was  even  made 
to  seize  the  jierson  of  the  latter. 

Among  a  number  of  favorites  as  they 
are  termed  in  the  annals  of  the  times, 
was  Poniatowski,  a  Polish  noble,  whom 
Catharine  raiswl  to  lie  King  of  Poland. 
Some  personage  at  St.  Petersburgh  said 
to  the  Empress,  Poniatowski  was  not  of 
high  rank  enough  for  that  station.  She 
replied,  “  I  will  have  him  to  be  king,  and 
king  he  shall  be.”  And  she  kept  her 
word,  and  in  the  end  the  Empress  took  a 
large  ]K)rtion  of  Poland  and  added  it  to 
her  own  dominions. 

In  arranging  with  the  King  of  Pnissia 
the  terms  for  the  partition  of  Poland, 
Catharine  invited  Prince  Henry  to  the 
Russian  court.  The  Empress  entertained 
her  guest  with  truly  im|>erial  inagnifl- 
cenco  and  hos])itality.  In  her  grand 
jialace  at  Tzarsko-celo  the  Empi-ess  gave 
to  the  Pnissian  Prince  one  of  those  gor¬ 
geous  entertainments  with  which  she  at 
times  delighted  and  a.stonishe<l  her  court 
On  the  approach  of  evening,  the  Eni- 

Iiress,  the  (irand-duke  Paul,  and  Prince 
lenry  entered  an  immense  sledge  drawn 
by  sixteen  horses  and  set  out  from  St. 
Petersburgh,  followed  by  some  two  thou¬ 
sand  sleiiges,  filled  with  courtiers  in 
masquerade  costumes.  Along  the  road 
were  triumphal  arches,  lit  up  in  the  most 
brilliant  m.anner,  illuminated  temples, 
pyramids  of  lamps,  displays  of  fireworks, 
vaulting  and  tumbling,  and  rustic  dances 
by  shepherds  and  shepherdesses.  On  ap¬ 
proaching  the  palace,  an  artificial  moun¬ 
tain  was  seen  through  an  avenue  in  the 
wootl,  pouring  out  from  its  summit  tor¬ 
rents  of  flames,  in  imitation  of  Vesu¬ 
vius  during  an  eniption.  On  arriving  at 
the  palace,  the  company  danced  for  two 
hours  in  a  suit  of  apartments  lit  u]>  by 
an  enormous  numlier  of  wax  cam  lies. 
Then  came  a  roar  of  cannon,  the  l»all 
was  sus]>ende<l,  the  lights  were  all  ex- 
tinguishe<l,  and  the  conijiany  ran  to  the 
windows,  from  which  they  enjoyed  a 
magnifii'ent  exhibition  of  fireworks.  An¬ 
other  disi'harge  of  artillery  took  place,  the 
wax  candles  were  smldenly  relit,  as  it  by 
magic,  ami  a  splendid  supper  was  already 
serveii  up  for  the  guests.  All  the  en¬ 
tertainments  of  the  Emjiress  were  con¬ 
ducted  M’ith  a  magnificence  not  siirjtassed 
by  any  court  in  Euroj>e. 
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Among  the  numerous  presents  which 
Catharine  bestowed  upon  the  Prince  was 
the  star  of  the  order  of  St  Andrew,  full 
of  very  large  brilliants,  and  containing  a 
single  diamond  valued  at  40,000  roubles. 
The  secret  object  of  all  this  di8])lay  was 
the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  which 
w'as  in  due  time  accomplished.  On  one 
occasion  the  Empress  paid  a  visit  in  great 
state  to  Moscow.  She  was  preceded  into 
that  citv  by  600  soldiers  from  each  regi¬ 
ment  o( the  guards,  and  followed  by  a  bril¬ 
liant  retinue.  Two  triumphal  arches  had 
been  erected,  at  a  cost  of  40,000  roubles, 
for  the  procession  to  pass  under,  and  every 
thing  connected  with  the  entrance  of  the 
Empress  into  the  ancient  city  was  grand 
and  gorgeous.  Catharine  carried  out  her 
assumption  of  devotion  at  Moscow,  by 
performing  a  pilgrimage  on  foot,  attend¬ 
ed  by  her  whole  court,  to  a  convent  sit¬ 
uated  at  a  distance  of  forty  versts  (thirty 
miles).  These  and  other  historic  incidetits 
illustrate  the  habits  and  character  of  the 
Empress. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1787,  Catha¬ 
rine  started  on  a  maCTificent  progress 
to  Kherson  and  the  Crimea.  So  great 
prej)arations  were  made  for  this  journey, 
that  it  was  rej)orted  that  the  Cleopatra  of 
the  North  intended  to  be  crowned  Queen 
of  Taurida,  and  to  be  declared  protectress 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  Tartars.  Cath¬ 
arine  proposed,  after  taking  the  sceptre 
of  the  Crimea,  and  awing  the  surround¬ 
ing  nations  into  submission,  to  conduct 
her  grandson,  Constantine,  to  the  gates 
of  that  Oriental  empire  over  which  she 
had  designe<l  him  to  rule.  The  Empress 
started  on  her  journey  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  attended  by  a  brilliant  suite,  and 
a  cavalcade  of  fourteen  carriages,  and  a 
hundred  and  eighty-four  sleilges.  The 
cold  rose  to  seventeen  degrees,  the  road 
was  excellent  and  the  carriages  mounte<l 
on  a  sort  of  lofty  skates,  were  drawn 
along  with  such  rapidity  tliat  they  seemed 
to  fly  through  tlie  air.  Wrapped  in 
abundance  of  the  wannest  and  richest 
fiirs,  they  did  not  feel  the  cold.  The 
da}'8  were  short,  and  dark  night  soon  in- 
terv’ened,  but  at  short  distances  from 
each  other,  on  both  sides  of  the  road, 
enormous  piles  of  fir,  cypress,  birch  and 
ine  had  b^n  raised,  which  were  set  on 
re,  so  that  they  posted  through  a  range 
of  fires  more  brilliant  than  the  rays  of 
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daylight.  It  was  thus  that  the  proud 
Emjiress  of  the  North,  in  the  midst  of 
the  deej  est  night,  wille<l  and  oommaiuU'd 
that  there  should  be  light. 

Away  went  the  cortege,  M'ith  an  almost 
incredible  celerity,  over  vast  plains  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow,  across  frozen  marshes, 
and  through  forests  of  fir,  whose  dark 
branches  hung  with  innumerable  icicles, 
in'adiated  with  gleams  of  light,  giving 
them  the  lustre  of  the  crystal  and  tlie 
diamond.  After  six  days’  traveling,  the 
Empress  became  fati^^,  and  reste«l  for 
three  days  at  Smolensko,  and  gave  a  grand 
ball  to  three  huiidi’ed  ladies  splendidly 
attired.  A  further  journey  of  ten  (lays 
brought  the  Imjjerial  party  to  Kief,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  first  princes  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  M'here  the  Einj  tress  remained  till  the 
first  of  Jllay.  Refore  renewing  her  jour¬ 
ney  in  the  8]>ring,  the  Empress  distribu¬ 
ted  ilecorations,  diamonds  and  jH'arls  to 
various  )>ersonages.  “  The  Cleojtatra  of 
the  North,”  wittily  remarked  the  Priiure 
de  Ligne,  “  does  not  swallow  jtearls,  but 
she  gives  many  away.”  The  galley  in 
which  the  Empress  embarked  down  the 
river,  was  attended  by  a  fleet  of  more 
than  eighty  vessels  manned  by  three 
thousand  men.  The  vessels  containing 
the  Empress  and  her  companions  had 
splendi*!  apartments,  glittering  with  gold 
and  silk,  constructed  on  the  deck.  Evei*y 
galley  carried  a  band  of  music;  the  war¬ 
like  strains  of  which,  added  to  the  shouts 
of  the  sj)ectator8  and  the  roar  of  cannon, 
product  a  most  im]N)sing  s|>ectacle.  The 
return  of  spring  had  covere«l  the  eailh 
with  verdure,  and  a  brilliant  sun  enliven¬ 
ed  every  object 

At  Krementchuk  the  Km])re88  was 
lodged  in  a  magnificent  mansion,  and 
entertained  by  a  mock  l>attle,  carried  on 
by  12,0<K)  men  in  new  unifonns.  This 
W’as  arranged  by  Prince  Potemkin,  who 
showed  an  extraordinaiy’  ingenuity  and 
a  boundless  extravagance  in  providing 
for  the  amusement  of  his  iin|>erial  mis¬ 
tress.  I^arge  floc'ks  had  l>een  collected 
for  the  occasion  to  impart  animation  to 
the  meailows,  grouits  of  ]»easants  enliv¬ 
ened  the  banks,  and  Imats  full  of  youths 
and  maidens,  singing  the  rustic  airs  of 
the  countT)',  surrounde<l  the  galley  of  the 
Empress.  On  the  return  of  Catharine 
she  visited  the  famous  battle  ground  of 
Pultawa.  There  a  Russian  aimy  of 
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50, (KK)  men  wa.H  divided  into  two  bodie<s  1 
and  gave  a  mimic  representation  of  the 
conflict  between  diaries  and  Peter  the 
Great.  Catharine  returned  by  way  of 
Moscow  to  St.  Petersburgh,  having  tra¬ 
versed  nearly  the  whole  length  of  her 
empire.  This  journey  and  its  attendant 
scenes  illustrate  the  energy  and  talents 
of  Catharine. 

When  Prince  Potemkin  returned  to 
St  Petersburgh,  after  the  capture  of  Is¬ 
mail  by  the  Russian  army,  the  Empress 
received  him  with  transports  of  joy,  and 
bestowed  upon  him  another  )>ulace  which 
Iiad  lieen  fitted  up  for  his  reception  at  a 
cost  of  600,000  roubles,  and  also  a  coat 
latxnl  with  diamonds  which  cost  200,000 
roubles.  This  extravagant  minister  and 
favorite  exjiended  in  a  few  months  at 
this  period  1,200,000  roubles.  He  gave 
the  Empress  a  grand  entertainment  at 
bis  palace,  under  a  pre.sentinient  that  it 
would  be  the  last  blaze  of  his  grandeur. 
A  month  was  sjient  in  jireparation.  The 
Empress,  the  im|KU'ial  family,  the  court, 
the  foreign  ministers,  the  nobility,  were 
invited.  When  Catharine  entered  her 
carriage,  immense  piles  of  garments,  lofty 
pyramids  of  eatables,  an«l  an  enormous 
supply  of  liquors  were  distributed  to  the 
jKipulace.  When  the  Empress  entered 
the  palace,  she  was  greeted  by  the  music 
of  an  orchestra  of  six  hundred  |)erform- 
ers.  When  she  and  the  brilliant  company 
had  taken  their  stoats,  four  and  twenty 
couples  of  the  most  lieautiful  jiersons  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  noble  birth,  including 
the  Grand-dukes  Alexander  and  Con¬ 
stantine,  opened  the  dance  with  a  quad¬ 
rille.  The  value  of  their  dresses  was 
estimated  at  10,000,000  roubles.  The 
rooms  of  the  jialace  were  illuminated 
with  a  magnificence  which  struck  the 
specbitors  with  amazement.  The  walls 
and  columns  setuned  to  glow  with  various 
colored  fires,  while  large  miirors  made  to 
form  )>yramids  and  grottoes,  multiplied 
the  enect.  Six  hundred  persons  then  sat 
down  at  one  table,  where  all  the  dishes 
were  gold  or  silver.  On  the  Empress’ 
entering  the  vestibule  after  supper,  the 
choir  of  voices  melodiously  chanted  a 
hymn  to  her  praise.  Suqirised  and  af¬ 
fected,  she  turned  around  to  the  Prince, 
who,  overpowei-ed  with  emotion,  fell  on 
his  knees  and,  seizing  her  hand,  bedewed 
it  with  tears.  A  gloomy  foreboding  seem¬ 


ed  to  shake  his  whole  frame.  Potemp- 
kin,  the  powerful,  the  magnificent  Po- 
tempkin,  the  founder  of  so  many  palaces 
and  cities,  the  conqueror  of  a  kingdom, 
expired  on  the  roadside.  Taken  suddenly 
ill  on  a  journey,  his  cloak  was  spread 
upon  the  ground,  on  which  he  died. 
Catharine  fainted  three  times  when  she 
heard  of  his  death,  and  she  was  thought 
to  be  dying. 

Like  Elizabeth  of  England,  Mary  of 
Scotland,  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  all 
the  empresses  of  liussia,  Catharine  had 
her  favorites.  There  were  twelve  in  all; 
but  none  of  them  lost  their  lives  by  the 
headsman’s  axe,  as  in  England.  None 
of  them  incurred  her  luitred  or  her  ven¬ 
geance.  No  one  was  ever  seen  to  be 
punished — no  one  to  be  persecuted.  Those 
whom  she  di.scarded  went  into  foreign 
countries.  The  jiersonal  vices  of  Catha¬ 
rine,  which  were  very  many,  have  not 
been  able  to  obscure  her  glory  as  a  niler, 
though  they  sullied  her  greatness.  On 
all  ))ublic  occasions  the  Empress  dressed 
with  great  magnificence,  and  wore  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  jewelry,  especially  diamonds, 
of  which  she  h:ul  a  prodigious  number. 
Towards  the  close  of  her  life,  Catharine 
had  so  increased  in  size,  that  going  up 
and  down  stairs  in  the  palace,  and  the 
business  of  dressing,  luid  become  a  weari¬ 
some  tusk.  Just  previous  to  her  death, 
an  incident  occurred  that  excited  a  det^ 
interest.  On  the  evening  of  her  visit 
with  the  King  of  Sweden  to  the  house  of 
SaniiVilof,  a  bright  star  shot  from  the  sky 
over  her  head  and  fell  into  the  Neva  near 
the  citadel  in  St  I*eter8burgh,  in  which 
all  the  tombs  of  the  sovereigns  are  situ¬ 
ated,  in  the  Church  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul.  It  was  whis|)ered  that  it  was  the 
harbinger  of  the  approaching  dissolution 
of  the  Empress. 

On  the  4th  of  Novemlier,  17!)G,  Catha¬ 
rine  had  a  little  ])arty  in  the  Ilermitige, 
and  displayed  an  uncommon  share  of 
»)irits.  She  retired  earlier  than  usual 
The  next  morning  she  arose  at  her  accus¬ 
tomed  hour,  and  gave  a  short  audience 
with  her  secretaries  on  business;  but  dis¬ 
missed  the  last  that  came,  bidding  him 
wait  in  the  ante-chamber,  and  she  would 
presently  call  for  him  to  finish  what  he 
was  about.  The  valet  wiuted  for  a  wlxile, 
but,  uneasy  at  not  being  called,  atid  hear- 
^  ing  no  noise  in  the  apartment,  opened 
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the  door  and  aaw,  to  his  surprise  and 
terror,  the  Empress  prostrate  uj>on  tlie 
floor.  She  was  without  sense  or  motion. 
Physicians  were  sent  for,  and  consterna¬ 
tion  prevailed.  All  the  means  possible 
were  resorted  to,  but  without  effect.  She 
was  still  alive ;  her  heart  was  found  still 
to  beat.  Paul,  her  son  and  suct'essor, 
arrived  in  the  evening.  Ilis  mother  still 
breathed.  About  ten  the  next  evening, 
the  Empress  appeared  suddenly  to  re¬ 
vive,  and  began  to  rattle  in  tlie  throat 
The  imperial  family  hastened  to  her.  At 


I  last  she  gave  a  lamentable  shriek,  and 
diwl,  after  having  continued  for  thirty- 
'  seven  hours  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

The  IxMly  of  the  Em|)eror  Peter  iii  was 
brought  from  the  convent  and  crowned, 
and  the  two  coflins  lay  in  state  till  they 
were  removed  to  the  Citadel  Church  of 
tombs  for  the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  where 
they  now  lie  with  the  sovereigns  of  Hus- 
sia,  on  the  floor  of  the  church,  in  sight 
I  of  all  who  go  there  as  spectators  or  as 
:  worshippers  at  tliat  memorable  historic 

8J)Ot. 
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FRIAR  IVES  AT  ACRE. 

[S«i»  JolnvlIW’*  “M<*roolrs  of  St.  I/Mifs,”  P*rt  It., 
for,  this  anecdote,  which  ii  quoted  by  Biehop  Taylor  lu 
his  “  Great  Exemplar,”  Part  III.,  discourse  14th.] 

Thk  weary  day  is  ended  now, 

And  cool  night  winds  fan  cheek  and  brow ; 

The  restless  crowd,  no  longer  {>ent 
In  heated  chambers,  wanders  out, 

The  air  is  filled  with  merriment, 

With  lute,  and  harp,  and  song,  and  shout. 

A  noisy  time,  a  festive  night ! 

A  thousand  lamps  are  glitt’ring  bright. 

While  in  the  blue  vault  overhead 

The  lam|is  of  Heaven  their  radiance  shed. 

Soldiers  and  seamen  here  are  seen. 

Steel  helmets  liright,  and  turbans  green. 

The  Saracen’s  dark  supple  grace, 

The  Frank’s  blue  eyes  and  fair-skinn’d  face. 
Amid  the  tide  of  human  lives, 

Pass’d,  shadow-like,  from  street  to  street. 

With  ro|)e-girt  gown,  and  sandall’d  ibet. 

The  Breton  fiiar,  Father  Ives. 

He  goes,  a  message  fhtm  the  King 
Unto  the  Sultan’s  lords*  to  liring. 

Soon  as  the  morrow’s  dawn  shall  break. 

Back  to  Damascus  they  must  take 
Their  way,  and  he  with  them  de]iart. 

That  wand 'ring  fnar  of  steadfast  heart. 

Bright  is  his  eye,  and  glad  his  mood  ; 

What  if  fierce  bands  of  Bedouins  rude 
Beset  his  |iath,  his  life-blood  shed  ? — 

Shall  not  the  Martyr’s  crown  await 
His  brow,  at  Heav’n’s  own  golden  gate  ! 

His  weary  feet,  shall  they  not  tread 
Above  thie  stars  that  shine  o’erhead  ? — 

What  though  they  tear  him  limb  from  limb? — 
He  hears  e'en  now  the  angels’  hymn. 

And  fragrant  breeces,  soft  as  Italm, 

Waft  o’er  his  sonl  celestial  calm. 

Onward,  engross’d  with'thoughts  like  these, 
Thnaigh  Acre’s  marble  palaces 
And  lighted  halls,  astir  with  song 
And  noisy  revelry,  along 
He  quickly  past’^  until  his  feet 


*  The  Sultan  of  Hamascus  had  sent  to  King  Louis,  offer 
lag  Ms  alliance.  Friar  Ives  le  Breton  was  to  return  with 
Uie  ambaaaadort,  and  declare  the  King's  mind  to  the  Sul¬ 
tan  ;  be  waa  chosen  for  the  taak  on  account  of  his  knuwl- 
edfs  of  Saracenic. 


Tread  in  a  narrow,  silent  street. 

Here,  in  the  hush,  he  starts  to  meet 
A  woman  ;  tall,  nor  old,  nor  young, 

For  though  Time's  hand  its  snows  hud  flung 
Her  locks  of  sahlc  hair  among. 

The  fire  of  youth  gleam’d  in  her  eye ; 

'  Erect  her  form,  her  bearing  high. 

Though  scant  and  mean  the  rube  she  wore. 

One  hand  a  vase  of  water  bore. 

And  in  the  left  beheld  the  Friar 
A  vessel  fill’d  with  coals  of  fire. 

He  gazed  upon  her,  and  would  fain 

Have  asked,  “  Wherefore  ttiesc  vessels  twain  ?” 

To  his  unspoken  thought  replies 
She,  fixing  on  him  her  dark  eyes ; 

:  “  ‘  Wherefore  this  water  ?’ — mark  me  well  I 
I  With  it  111  quench  the  flames  of  hell ! 

'  “  ‘  Wherefore  this  fire  ?’ — list  thou  and  learn  !— 
'  The  joj’s  of  Paradise  to  hum  I 
That  henoefortli  men  may  serve  my  I.,ord 
Neither  for  hojie  of  a  raward. 

Nor  fear  of  jmnishnient  ahhorr’d  : 

But  freely  yield  their  hearts — the  whole — 

As  He  requires  of  every  stml. 

Is  He  not  worthy  ?  Brighter  far 

The  Day-spring,  than  yon  brightest  star? 

Our  Maker,  Saviour,  Hel|)er,  He, 

The  mystic  undivided  Three, 

:  From  lifeless  clay  his  creatures  made. 

And  when  we  sold  ourselves,  He  puid 
Our  ransom,  died,  and  to  the  grave 
Went  down,  our  guilty  souls  to  save. 

Now  wash’d  from  sin  with  heavenly  dew. 

Each  day  we  fall,  each  day  anew 
We  soil  ourselves,  ami  yet  He  deigns 
In  us  to  dwell,  and  cleanse  our  stains. 

'  We  love  our  friends,  ay,  well,  and  long, 
Enduring  manv  a  hitter  wrong, 

:  Fickle  or  selfisii  they,  yet  still, 
i  S|iile  all  neglect,  love  them  we  will : 

!  I.s»ve,  why  ?  Becanse  we  hope  their  hands 
May  shower  rich  gifts  njsm  us  ? — no ! 

Not  human  love  insult  we  so! 

Love,  for  the  sake  of  what  we  find 
Within  them  lovely,  true,  and  kind. 

He,  the  IX'sircd  among  all  lands 
Has  He  no  l»eauty  ?  He,  our  King, 

Ulorious  in  red  ajqaireling. 

Chief  'mong  ten  thousand  ?  fairer  than 
The  fairest  of  the  sons  of  man  ? 
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Seek  we  a  hero  ?  Who  hath  stood, 

Like  Him,  alone,  in  conflict  sore  ? 

Our  Imiuc,  u|>  the  hill,  the  wood 
For  hi*  own  sacrifice  He  bore ; 

Our  Joaeph,  by  his  bn'thren  sold. 

For  paltiy  silrer,  weigh’d  and  told. 

Pass’d  from  death’s  dungeon  to  a  throne. 

The  vile  will  He  as  brethren  own! 

Our  Moses,  He  redeemed  us  free 
From  bondage  and  from  miscrj’. 

And,  faithfully  and  gently,  leads 
His  ]«ople  through  the  desert  sand. 

With  bread  fboni  hear’n  the  hungn-  fec<ls. 
Until  they  reach  the  Pnimise*!  Lund ; 

( >nr  .Foshiui,  tmly  Saviour  I  He 
Still  cheers  us  on  to  victory  I 
Our  Samson,  glorioas,  strung!  betray’d! 
Thntugh  his  great  love  a  captive  made ! 
Purple  his  raiment,  for  He  tnxl 
Alone  the  wine-|>re*s  of  our  God, 

Alone  the  wrath  Divine  He  bare ; 

Say  now,  what  hero  may  compare 
With  Him  ?  Or  is  it  Love  ye  seek  ? 

Hi*  tenderness  what  tongne  can  speak  ? 

Our  King  of  Peace!  Behold  Him  crown’d 
With  thorns  u|inn  that  solemn  day 
When  on  the  Cross  the  Victim  bmmd 
For  very  love  sigh’d  life  away. 

That  day  when — second  Eve — his  bride 
Was  bom  from  out  his  riven  side. 

Whence  streams  of  blotxl  and  water  ran 
To  cleanse  and  heal  the  sons  of  man. 

Oh,  see  the  roby  dro|)s  run  dovoi. 

Slow  trickling  ftom  that  cruel  crown ! 

See  his  pierced  hands  outstretch 'd  to  call 
To  his  embrace  all  humankind ! 

His  wounded  heart  o|X!n  to  all ! 

And  when  we,  faithless  and  unkind, 

'I'um  backward,  choosing  paths  of  ill. 

Those  bleeding  feet  pursue  us  still. 

Go  on  thy  way ;  I  follow  mine ; 

Thy  dreams  of  Paradise  resign  ; 

I  tell  thee,  with  this  fire  I’ll  bum 
Thine  Eden  with  its  fragrant  fiowers. 

Its  golden  streets  and  shady  bowers 
Into  a  wilderness  I’ll  turn, 

S(Mmer  than,  blind  one !  thou  shouldst  miss 
’Mid  toys  like  these,  su|>remest  bliss. 

Sooner  than  Him  thus  slighted  see. 

The  Isird  who  lived  and  died  for  me. 

Oh,  King  of  Beauty,  when  shall  I 
Thy  fece  behold  ? — for  love  I  die  I 
Without  thee.  Paradise  were  Hell, 

With  thee,  ’twere  Heaven  in  Hell  to  dwell!” 

The  Breton  friar  pass’d  on,  alone. 

The  woman  from  his  idde  has  gone. 

I  know  not,  yet  methinks  that  friar 
Must  henceforth  holiest  thoughts  inspire. 
With  single  mind  I  see  him  pass 
’Mid  heathens,  Christians,  oft,  alas! 

Like  heathens,  aliens  to  the  love 
That  daily  woos  our  hearts  above. 

I  sec  him  striving  all  to  bring 
Unto  the  love  of  Love’s  own  King, 

And  were  that  woman  child  of  earth, 

Or  gave  his  guardian-nngcl  birth 
To  rision-form,  his  soul  to  bear 
Into  a  purer,  higher  air. 

Oh,  would  that  we,  in  our  cold  davs, 

Thus  our  low-drooping  hearts  could  raise. 


Could  trolv  serve  Thee,  Saviour  dear. 

Solely  for  love,  and  nought  for  fear. 

Solely,  our  own  all-loving  Lord, 

For  lore,  and  nothing  for  reward ! 

— iSundajf  Magazine.  C.  P. 


'  LET  US  MAKE  THE  BEST  OF  IT. 

Lifk  is  but  a  fleeting  dream 
Care  desmws  the  sest  of  it ; 

I  Swift  it  glidctli  like  a  stream — 

I  Mind  yon  make  the  best  of  it  I 

Talk  not  of  vour  weary  woes. 
Troubles,  or  the  rest  of  it ; 

I  If  we  have  but  brief  repose. 

Let  us  make  the  best  of  it ! 

I  If  your  friend  has  got  a  heart. 

There  is  something  fine  in  him  ; 

I  Cast  away  his  darker  part, 

Cling  to  what’s  divine  in  him. 
Friendship  is  our  liest  relief — 

Make  no  heartless  jest  of  it : 

It  will  brighten  every  grie^ 
j  If  we  make  the  best  of  it. 

I  Happiness  desi)ises  state ; 

j  Tis  no  sage  cx)ieriment, 

Sim]>ly  that  the  wise  and  great 
May  have  joy  and  merriment ; 
Rank  is  not  its  spell  refined — 
Money’s  not  the  test  of  it. 

But  a  calm  eemtented  mind. 

That  will  make  the  best  of  it. 

j  Trusting  in  the  Power  above, 

I  Which,  sustaining  all  of  us 

)  In  one  common  bond  of  love, 

!  Bindeth  great  and  small  of  us. 

Whatsoever  may  befall — 

Sorrows  or  the  rest  of  it — 

We  shall  overcome  them  all. 

If  we  make  the  best  of  it. 

ClIAKLES  J.  DuXrHT. 

—James'  Magazine. 


SICK  IN  THE  CITY. 

Pained  is  my  head  with  weary  care. 

Sick  is  my  heart  with  anxious  thought ; 
Oppressed  with  ills  I  needs  must  hear; 

With  weakened  frame,  by  suffering  wrought, 
I’m  laid,  like  lumber  on  the  shcl^ 

A  relic  of  my  former  self. 

When  evening  clouds  obscure  the  sun, 

I  weary  for  the  mcaming’s  light ; 

And  when  the  day  has  hut  begun, 

I  wish  that  it  again  were  night ; 

And  thus  each  dreary  night  and  day 
Make  room  for  others  such  as  they. 

What  once,  with  profit  and  delight, 

My  mind  did  zealously  pursue. 

Howe’er  the  labor  may  invite, 

I  am  forbidden  to  renew  ; 

Books,  that  so  eloquent  could  be, 

Are  but  “dead  letters  ”  now  to  me. 
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From  where  I,  on  raj  conch,  ara  laid, 

No  clmnfnng  pruapect  greet«  mine  ere, 

And  from  mj  casement  arc  displuved 
But  houseto|is  and  the  innrkr  skr ; 

I  hear  the  city’s  echoing  din — 

A  conti-ast  to  the  quiet  within. 

Amidst  a  crowd  of  hopes  and  fears, 

Mj  mind  will  wander  liack  again 
To  other  scenes  and  other  rears. 

Whose  memories  alone  remain ; 

That  only  shad</ws  on  me  cast 
Of  all  the  sunshine  of  the  |Mist. 

Tis  summer  in  the  country-  fields — 

In  rerdant  beauty  nature  smiles. 

Each  raried  scene  new  pleasure  yields. 

And  from  the  world  the  heart  beguiles, 
Teaching  us  folly  to  des|>isc. 

And,  with  contentment  to  be  wise. 

Though  here  with  patience  nigh  outworn, 

I  can  admire  in  fancy  still 
The  beauty  of  the  waring  com. 

The  music  of  the  purling  rill ; 

Tlirough  all  the  yiast  my  stcfis  retrace. 

And  present  times  and  scenes  disi>lave. 

To  wander  through  the  shady  lane. 

To  dream  ahaig  the  silent  rirer — 

Shall  I  e’er  knim-  such  days  again. 

Or  hare  they  fled  away  for  erer? 

Oh  what  is  learning,  friendship,  wealth, 
Deprired  of  Heaven ’k  great  blessing — health? 

In  my  distress,  for  aught  unfit, 

May  I  perceire  a  wise  design; 

In  patience  to  my  lot  snbniit. 

My  will  to  that  of  Heaven  resign  ; 

And  while  I  wish  all  pain  removed. 

Let  not  the  event  jmss  unimproved. 

— Chambers's  JoumaL 


THE  WORKER. 

“  11  SKI>  is  the  lot  of  the  worker. 

His  heart  had  need  be  brave. 

With  death  in  life  to  wrestle 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Sternly  the  sorrows  meet  him 
In  the  thk-k  of  the  mortal  fray ; 

But  the  night  must  serve  for  weeping — 
Work  must  be  done  to-day.” 

High  rose  the  houses,  a  great  human  hive. 
Crowded  from  roof  to  base  with  busy  life. 

While  in  the  stifling  courts  the  cliiltiren  swarmed. 
A  chill,  gray  day  died  blank  and  colorless 
Within  the  narrow  walls  that  hedged  a  home. 
Amid  those  ciose-|>ent  dwellings  as  out-wora 
A  twice-made  mother,  on  the  bed  of  birth, 
Trembled  her  life  away. 

The  light  wa.s  gone ; 

And  the  poor  chamber  held  the  pomp  of  death — 
More  awful  than  the  majesty  of  kings — 

Before  set  free  from  labor,  to  his  home 
The  father  came,  and  first  there  greeted  him 
Faint  cries  of  new  found  life,  and  then  he  passed 
Into  that  silent  presence. 


[Maj, 

From  his  sight 
The  nurse,  a  simple  neighlior,  bore  the  belie 
And  left  him  with  his  sorrow  and  the  night. 

Low  in  a  comer  lay  his  little  lad, 

W’’hose  seven  blithe  years  had  brought  no  bitterness 
Like  this  had  day’s ;  for  never  in  his  pain 
Had  she  lieen  {litiless ;  nor,  until  now. 
Unanswering  to  his  cries.  For  he  had  rrted, 

“  Fm  hungry,”  and  she  }uul  not  stretched  her  hands; 
“  /"ra  *i'*ctrjf,  ”  and  she  drew  him  not  to  rest. 

With  touch  of  tender  kisses  on  his  hair. 

Now,  wearied  out  with  weeping  wilderment, 

He  slept. 

Between  the  sleeping  and  the  dead 
The  strong  man  bowed  himself  and  took  his  place 
To  watch  the  night  out. 

Covered,  still,  and  while, 

Jt  laif — that  awful  burden — on  the  bed 

Ife  should  hare  sharwL  He  did  not  lift  the  shroud 

To  look  n|sin  the  lifeless  face,  or  press 

Its  lips  with  unfelt  kisses ;  did  not  stain 

Its  whiteness  with  a  tear,  lieside  him  Luf 

Her  one  ring — worn  throughout  those  wetltled  gears. 

From  fingers  stiffening  in  the  clasp  of  death 

AVithdrawn  ;  and  as  he  gently  lifted  it 

A  sudden  strangeness  fell  im  all  his  life. 

And  made  it  blank  through  all  its  soulless  days. 
But  left,  like  hill-tops  lifted  thro’  a  flood. 

The  living  hours  of  love. 

The  boy  awoke 

And  saw  him  sit  there ;  slept,  and  woke  again  ; 
And  there  he  sat  and  loom<^  out  of  the  dark 
Until  he  seemed  a  giant  to  the  child. 

The  chequered  mumlight  fell  across  the  floor. 
Leaving  the  death-bed  curtained  by  the  dark 
And  awful  mysteries  of  life  and  death. 

Confused,  im|>enetrahie,  undefined. 

Hovered  alsHit  the  boy,  and  he  would  fain 
Have  called  upon  his  father  in  the  night. 

But  that  he  seemed  a  portion  of  the  dread. 

The  unappeasable,  appealless  fate 
That  held  him,  and  should  hold  him  ever  more. 
Then  he  liethought  him  of  his  prurer,  and  said 
“Our  Father,  ”  and  so  slept  until  the  dawn. 

And  in  the  faint  dawn  he  was  sitting  there. 

Who  never  once  hod  drowsed  nor  drooped  his  head 
Nor  groaned  for  any  anguish  of  his  soul — 

But  when  the  raoraing  sun  looked  in,  he  ruse 
With  sweat-drops  on  his  forehead. 

—Miss  Isa  Craig. 


“THE  RASH  VOW.” 

A  BED,  fonr  walls,  and  a  swart  crucifix — 

Nought  else,  save  my  own  brain  and  four  small 
words! 

Four  scoqiions!  which  instead  of  cloistered  death. 
Have  stung  me  into  life !  How  long  may’t  be  . 
Since  silver  censers  flung  their  incense  up. 

And  in  full  choir  a  sound  of  voices  rose. 

Chanting  their  even-song,  and  praising  God — 

“  In  that  our  brother  here  was  dead  and  lives?” 
Then  came  the  organ’s  surging  symphony. 

And  I,  a  unit  ’midst  the  tonsnresi  crowd, 

Passed  on,  a  monk ;  while  in  my  ear  there  ning 
Those  four  short,  burning  words,  “She  was  not 
false!" 
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Oh  !  fiend  incarnate,  that  could  urge  roe  on, 

KVn  to  the  rery  lirink  and  see  roe  plunxe — 

Then,  aecinir,  whi8per  what  would  elie  have  saved 
A  life-lung  miserr. 

Tliey  brought  me  here 
To  jnwv  and  keep  the  vigil  of  St.  John ; 

To  make  thanks^ving — What  was  it  he  said. 

The  reverend  jircacher  who  disetnu'sed  to-day  ? 
“Many  indeed  are  called,  but  chosen  few.” 
Clusten !  and  this  the  Vigil  of  St.  John, 

When  trembling  maidens  to  the  fountain  come 
To  view  their  future  hu.‘'tiands  mirrored  there : 

She,  ton,  lerhaps,  may  be  amidst  the  throng? 

Ah  !  me,  I  shall  go  mad.  How  lung  is  it 
Since  I  have  gnwelled  here?  It  seems  to  me 
Well  nigh  a  life-time  since  they  came  and  brought 
The  dim  oil-lamp,  that  flickers  near  my  head. 
How  heavily  their  flabby,  naked  feet 
Came  whilom  flapjaiig  through  the  corridor! 

“  ( hir  brother  prays,  ”  ouoth  one ;  the  other  said 
(Poking  the  lamp's  wick  with  his  finger-tip) 

“  In  truth  I  marvel  not  that  he  is  moved  ; 

An  angel’s  self  might  have  beeu  stirred  to  hear 
My  I.s)rd  the  Bish«>p  as  he  jireached  U^-day.  ” 

Poor  souls !  if  they  isjuld  have  but  read  my  heart, 

It  would  have  seared  even  their  inert  gross  flesh 
Into  a  flame  of  fear.  I  recollect, 

<  )n  my  young  sister  Isa’s  wedding  dav. 

Our  mother  smiled,  and  said  it  lirouglit  to  her 
Again  the  freshness  of  her  buried  youth. 
(ireut(i«id!  see!  here  is  my  own  youth,  uns|)cnt, 
Liniig  a  death.  Alas !  no  more  for  me 
The  silvery  laughter  of  fair  mirthful  girls. 

Like  distant  l>c-lls  across  the  breezy  downs ; 

No  more  the  soft  hands’  thrilling  touch,  that  sends 
Tlie  young  hot  life-bUsKl  rushing  through  the  veins; 
Never  again  that  interchange  of  looks, 
llie  key-note  of  two  souls  in  unison. 

“Out  puling  mourner,  ”  cries  the  moralist : 

“  Is  it  a  ‘crumpled  rose-leaf  in  thy  jiath  ’ 

O’er  whicii  thou  wailest? — what  is  youth  and 
love  ?— 

Hast  thou  not  in  thee  something  more  than  these. 
Thy  soul,  immortal,  indestructible?” 

The  words  are  but  too  true ;  though  'tis  no  “  leaf ;  ” 
T'is  the  whole  flower  I  mourn,  and  mourn  altmc. 

A  young  rose,  dewy,  budding  in  the  mum — 

I  weep  its  fragrance  lost  its  beauty  gone. 

Life  without  love  is  nought — 'tis  even  as 
The  body  without  soul — a  fleshy  case 
To  carrv  aches  and  pains  in.  8oon  will  come 
The  first  white  hair  the  harbinger  of  change. 

To  say.  Time  is,  Time  was,  and  'Hme  is  pa.st. 

Ay,  juuit !  for,  love  extinct  life  remains 
(As  ’twere  a  hearth  where  fire  had  biased  anon) 

In  ashes,  ami  my  youth  is  left  to  me 
Like  a  pressed  violet  in  a  folded  book ; 

A  remnant  of  its  fragrance  breathing  still. 

To  tell  of  spring-time  (wst  ne’er  to  return. 

I.aist  May  I  roved  with  h>T  into  the  woods ; 

The  winter  pcason  o’er,  tlie  tender  buds 
Were  shooting  on  the  ash ;  the  scent  of  Spring 
Was  round  us,  over  as,  and  in  our  hearts ; 

The  fimiament  a  tender  turqmrise  blue ; 

I'he  cushat-dove  was  cooing  in  the  grove ; 

All  nature  seemed  as  wooing,  where  we  strayed 
Along  the  sylvan  glade.  We  |iassed  the  cairn, 

I'he  old  gray  lichen-<‘overed,  mossy  stones. 

Where  c-onies  s|K)rt  and  graze,  and  at  the  foot 
Of  a  tall  chestnut-tree,  upon  a  conch 
Bedecked  with  primroses  and  branching  ferns 


(I  at  her  feet\  we  sate.  Anon  there  came 
Athwart  the  thick  and  leafy  canopy 
Above  us  spread  (mnw  rich  with  vernal  bloom\ 
A  golden  sunbeam,  whose  bright  quivering  ray, 
Touching  her  l>row  with  living  amber  glow. 

And  glancing  on  her  deep,  dark,  liquid  eyes. 
Well-springs  of  troth  and  maiden  purity — 

Who  calls  ?  “  Oood  brother  you  are  new  as  yet ; 
Tis  time  for  matins.  All  the  brotherhood 
Are  now  assem1)led,  and  the  Prior  waits : 

Will’t  please  you  come  ?” 

Tiios.  Hekbkbt  Lkwix. 
— Macmillan’s  Ma/fozine. 
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JJaiziets  Illustrated  Artd^ian  Nights  Entertcnn- 
ments.  The  text  revised  and  emendated  through- 
•lut,  by  H.  W.  Ditlcken,  Ph.  1).  One  hundred 
illustrations,  by  J.  E.  Millais,  R.  A.,  A.  B. 
Houghton,  Thomas  Dalziel,  J.  I).  Watson,  John 
Tenniel,  (i.  J.  Pinwell.  Engraved  by  the  Broth¬ 
ers  Dalziel.  London  :  Ward  and  I^ock. 

The  Aralnan  Nights  is  one  of  the  few  books 
which  supply  a  boundless  field  of  collateral  yet 
wholly  independent  study  by  the  side  of  the  mere 
amusement  they  afford.  Read  as  a  string  of  idle 
fictions,  they  still  remain  a  {lerennial  kaleidoscope 
and  literary  wonder  of  elementary  human  emotion. 

I  As  in  the  kalcidoscc^  we  see  elementary  colors 
thrown,  as  it  were,  at  random  together,  not  satis¬ 
fying  art,  but  producing  astoni.shment,  so  in  the 
Arabian  Nights  all  the  elementaiy  emotions  and 
colors  of  human  nature  follow  one  another  in  an 
ap))arently  childlike  cycle  of  innocence,  credulity, 
and  bewonderment,  yet  so  as  to  baffle  old  and 
practised  eyes  in  any  attempt  to  unravel  the  secret 
of  the  juxtaposition  and  obtain  the  key  to  their 
sequence.  As  the  wheel  revolves,  and  Action  fol¬ 
lows  fiction,  color  color,  we  see  dove-like  gentle¬ 
ness  and  astounding  cruelty,  romantic  courage 
and  brasen  craft,  apparently  unconscious  fully  and 
apparently  unconscious  wisdom,  follow  one  an¬ 
other  with  the  same  arbitrary  ease,  the  same  ro¬ 
tatory  gravity,  the  same  absence  of  the  slightest 
clue  to  the  moving  hand  guiding  the  colors  in 
their  course,  and  but  for  the  entertainment  invar¬ 
iably  afi’orded  to  the  spectator,  we  had  almost 
said,  the  same  monotony  of  wonderful  effect. 

If  we  endeavor  to  overcome  the  dazing  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  tales  themselves,  to  look  with  a  criti¬ 
cal  eye  upon  the  sequence  of  the  ideas,  if  we  try  to 
reascend  by  analvsis  and  imagination  to  the 
springs  of  authorship,  and  to  reconstruct  the  so¬ 
ciety  out  of  which  the  stories  grew,  we  pass  ab- 
I  ruptly  into  another  world  of  thoughts  and  tumble 
!  at  the  entrance  into  a  sea  of  speculation.  It 
seems  no  solution  of  the  problem  to  suppose  that 
'  the  stories  were  in  the  origin  designedly  composed 
'  to  amuse  children.  If  the  Bog's  Own  Book  un- 
I  der  the  same  name  were  the  only  relic  of  our  civ- 
I  iliiation  three  thousand  years  hence,  the  doubt 
:  whether  it  was  written  for  children  at  not  would 
only  complicate,  not  simplify  the  problem  of  the 
reconstruction  out  of  that  book  of  the  civilization 
\  which  gave  birth  to  it.  Any  floating  knowledge 
;  Englishmen  have  of  contemporary  Asiatic  life 
i  does  not  seem  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  re- 
I  construction  of  the  society  out  of  which  tlie 
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Araliian  Ntifht*  greyf.  Nor  need  thi(>  a|)pe«r 
strange.  The  original  of  the  ArnUan  Nv/ht*  is 
proliahly  gc)iarated  by  quite  as  wide  an  iiiter^’al 
from  modem  Asiatic  life  as  Homer  fW)m  modem 
Greekdom.  We  know  infinitely  more  alsnit  the 
modem  Greeks  than  we  do  alxnit  the  m<xlem 
Orientals,  at  all  events  we  understand  them  in¬ 
finitely  lietter,  for  they  stand  on  the  same  plane 
of  civilization,  that  is  to  say,  within  the  same  fo- 
cas  of  ideas  as  ourstdves.  All  we  kiic>w  of  mod¬ 
em  Greek  life  does  not  of  itself  throw  any  light  on 
the  authorship  of  Homer,  »»r  on  the  state  of  society 
out  of  which  the  Ilomcric  jKiems  s]>ning.  Yet 
the  literary  filiation  from  Homer  downwanls 
through  ancient  Greek  literature  to  modem  times 
is  perhajrs  the  most  luminous  instanci'  of  literary 
filiation  on  record,  and  there  is  perhajis  nothing 
to  compare  with  it  in  history  except  the  filiation — 
we  are  here  siieaking  of  the  literary  and  social  re¬ 
lation — of  the  Bible  to  modem  Euro(>ian  thought. 

Nor  does  any  knowledge  we  may  have  of  con¬ 
temporary  Asiatic  life  seem  to  afford  more  than 
the  m(»tt  general  help.  In  the  first  place,  the 
complexity  of  the  existing  Asiatic  life  is  immense. 
In  the  next  place,  it  is  surprising  how  few  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  even  after  a  long  and  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Oriental  life,  ever  seem  to  have  |(ene- 
trated  Ireyond  the  mere  outward  shell  and  husk  of 
the  Oriental  character.  But  it  is  precisely  tire 
relation  of  the  inner  idea  of  a  ]ieople  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  evolutions  of  that  idea  in  literary-  monu¬ 
ments  which  it  would  be  interesting  to  re<'o>er, 
and  which  it  is  imixissilile  to  recover  without  )ien- 
etrating  from  the  circumference  of  a  nation's  per¬ 
spective  to  its  centre.  Mr.  I>ane  indeed  tells  us 
in  his  learned  work  on  the  ArcJtian  Sufktt  that 
the  Arab  sheikhs  alxait  Cairo  delight  in  the  Ara¬ 
bian  \iffhtJt,  and  arc  minutely  familiar  with  them, 
and  that  they  are  excellent  commentators  with 
regard  to  the  manners  and  customs  ainl  religious 
rdhisions, — mostly,  it  would  seem,  Mahomme- 
dan — crmtained  in  them.  But  what  drx^s  not  ap¬ 
pear  is  in  what  fight  the  Arabian  \ii/hts  aftect 
the  modem  Arab  reader?  Is  it  as  Hcmier  af¬ 
fected  the  contein|Miraries  of  Homer,  or  the  con- 
tem|iorarics  of  IVricles,  or  the  contemixrraries 
of  Lucian?  Is  it  as  Chancer,  for  instance, 
affected  Englishmen  of  the  days  of  Chaueer,  or  of 
the  days  of  Elizabeth,  or  of  our  own  day  ?  This 
is  clearly  a  necessary  inquiry  before  we  can  ap{ily 
contemiHirary  Oriental  life  and  feeling,  suiqsising 
ns  to  understand  it,  as  a  key  to  the  expositiiai  of 
the  Arabian  Sitfktn.  But  this  is  only  a  jirelimi- 
nary.  We  ourselves  know  well  enough  wliat  im¬ 
pression  Chaucer’s  a-orfcs  make  ujion  us.  Yet, 
instead  of  aliandoning  ourselves  to  random  im¬ 
pression  created  upon  us  bv  their  lazy  |H‘nisal,  an 
impression  compemnded  oi  our  oa-n  modem  ideas 
flavored  by  his  antique  language,  if  we  set  to 
work  in  earm'st  to  reconstmet  the  real  temper, 
and  feeling,  and  thought,  the  internal  ciWlisation 
of  his  day  upon  which  his  poetiy  blossomed  as  a 
natural  and  necessary  fmit,  how  difficult  the  task 
is,  even  for  us  looking  straight  back  in  the  line  of 
our  own  fitmiluir  groa  th  ! 

Again,  if  we  look  at  the  question  of  the  author- 
•hip  it  will  make  a  difference  whether  the  stories 
were  written  by  one  man  or  more,  in  one  genera¬ 
tion  or  semral,  whether  they  are  fictions  properly 
so  called  and  purely  imaginative,  or  fictions  founded 
on_a  subtratum  of  fact,  and  that  feet  contemporary 


or  traditional.  If  we  put  the  Orlanrio  Fttnm,  the 
Girrtunirmme  IMterata,  Roltinium  CVmos,  and  Btx*- 
caccio’s  tales  together,  and  hand  them  down  as 
the  sole  relics  of  our  civilization  to  p(»terity, 
what  a-ould  they  make  of  them  ?  Five  thousand 
years  hence  sup|s)sc  sny  of  these  hooks  to  he  dis- 
cusMsl  by  a  foreign  nation  of  say  highly  civilized 
blacks,  civilised  as  highly,  or  more  highly,  in 
some  dilferent  way — fa-  tlie  forms  of  cinliza- 
tioii  are  apiarently  endles-s,  leete  Egy|it,  ('hina, 
Ja|ian — than  we  now  are.  Sujqmse  them  eten 
more  wary,  more  critical,  more  scientific,  indefi¬ 
nitely  more  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  yet 
even  with  the  humblest  sfiirit  of  honest  and  faith¬ 
ful  inquiry,  it  seems  almost  imjiossible  that  they 
could  get  over  the  i>reliminary  difficulty  of  their 
ignorance  whether  the  author,  whoewr  he  was, 
invented  his  stoiy,  and  if  he  invented  how  much 
he  invented,  where  fiction  liegan  and  tmth  eraled. 
How  ccmld  they,  excejrt  with  knowlwlge  which 
we  can  with  difficulty  conceive,  say  “This  which 
reads  so  simply  is  a  bitter  sarcasm,  that  which  is 
so  vehemently  told  is  (lure  imagination ;  that, 
again,  is  plain  fact,  and  this,  playful  irony  fiaind- 
e<l  ujam  twenty  different  threatls  of  thought  ?” 

Api)ly,  again,  the  same  canon  to  f^a/fitw’s 
Travels.  How  innocently  grave  and  infinitely 
child-like  are  the  most  |M>ison<HLS  sarcasms,  how 
simple  and  matter-of-fact  is  the  narrative,  how 
candid  and  truthful  to  all  apitearance  is  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  most  monstrous  fictions,  the  art 
rising  just  in  the  {iroportion  of  the  a^qiarent  tmth 
and  candor,  and  who  could  unravel  all  these 
elements  hxiking  at  them  out  of  a  different  civili¬ 
zation  ? 

U|Km  this  principle  it  is  that  the  Arabian  Nights 
are  a  js»rpetual  source  of  speculative  womler.  No 
book  ever  took  possession  of  the  world  without,  so 
to  speak,  an  antecedent  national  |)edigree  of  over¬ 
whelming  literary  j»ower  and  fbr<«  ?  No  savage 
could  have  written  Robinson  Vrusoe.  All  the 
bitterness  of  a  nation’s  lifetime  is  in  (InlUrer’s 
Travels,  anti  it  took  the  osmeentrated  literary 
energy  of  antecedent  centuries  to  inspire  Swift 
with  the  %'«ry  candor  and  transjmrency  of  his 
livid  knimosity.  A  whole  antecedent  phase  of 
civilization  came  to  a  head  in  Cervantes’  Dorn 
Quixote,.  The  loves  and  hatreds,  the  mvriad 
thcnights  of  centuries  of  bitterness,  and  suffering, 
and  joy  and  ridicule,  and  passion,  and  contempt, 
are  all  condensed  in  the  production  of  that  )>ook. 
And  is  it  conceivable  that  the  Aralnan  Nights 
with  all  their  ap|iarcntly  elemental  simplicity  are 
nothing  more  than  an  assemblage  of  mere  childish 
fictions,  with  no  other  meaning  of  any  kind  than 
the  surface  of  each  line  conveys  ?  To  us  this  sup¬ 
position  is  simply  inconceivable.  If,  however,  we 
are  asked  what  do  you  conceive  they  really  mean, 
we  must  confess  our  simple  ignorance.  We  read 
them  with  wrmder  and  helpless  sjieculation. 

As  an  illustration,  however,  of  what  we  mean, 
consider  this  [lasaage  taken  at  random  from  tlulh- 
vor’s  Travels.  Gulliver  is  vindicating  the  rcjaita- 
tion  of  the  Lilliputian  lady  whose  coach  and  six 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  lifting  u|ion  his  table : — 

“  *Iam  here  obliged,  ’  says  he,  *to  vinduate 
the  reputation  of  an  excellent  lady,  who  was  an 
innocent  sutferer  on  mv  account.  The  treasurer 
took  a  fancy  to  be  jealous  of  bis  wife,  from  the 
^malice  of  some  evil  tongues,  who  informed  him 
that  her  grace  had  token  a  violent  affection  for 
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my  pertum,  and  the  court  scandal  ran  fur  some 
time  that  she  once  came  privately  to  niy'hxlging. 
This  I  solemnly  declare  to  be  a  most  intamona 
falsehood,  without  aiiv  grounds  farther  than  that 
her  grace  was  ]>leased  to  treat  me  with  all  inno¬ 
cent  marks  of  freedom  and  friendship.  I  own 
she  came  f)ften  to  my  house,  but  always  publicly, 
nor  ever  without  three  more  in  the  coach,  who 
were  usually  her  sister,  and  young  daughter,  and 
some  jMiticular  ac4|uaintance.  But  this  was  com¬ 
mon  to  many  other  ladies  of  the  Court.  And  I 
will  apiieal  to  my  servants  rtmnd  whether  thev  at 
any  time  saw  a  coach  at  my  door  without  their 
knowing  what  jjersons  were  in  it.  ( )n  those  oc¬ 
casions,  when  a  servant  had  given  me  notice,  my 
custom  was  to  go  imntediativ  to  the  dtsir,  and 
after  ])aying  my  resiiects  to  take  up  the  ctiach  and 
two  horses  very  carefully  in  my  hands — for  if 
there  were  six  horses  the  postilion  always  unhar¬ 
nessed  four — and  place  them  on  a  table,  where  I 
had  fixed  a  moveable  rim  quite  round  of  five  in¬ 
ches  high,  to  prevent  accidents,  and  I  have  f)ften 
had  four  conches  and  horses  at  once  on  my  table, 
full  of  com|iany,  while  I  sat  in  my  chair  leaning 
my  face  towards  them,  and  while  I  was  engaged 
with  one  set  the  coachman  would  gently  drive  the 
others  round  my  table.  I  have  passed  many  an 
afternoon  very  agreeably  in  these  conversations. 
But  I  defy  the  treasurer  or  his  two  informers.  I 
will  name  them,  and  let  them  make  the  best  of 
it,  ’’  &c.,  &c. 

Five  thousand  years  hence  what  will  the  best 
scholar,  nursed  in  a  different  civilization,  make  of 
this  passage  lieyoud  the  liare  sequence  of  physical 
ideas  ?  How  will  he  unravel  the  fun,  the  irony, 
the  bitter  ridicule,  jxauvd  by  the  bitterest  of 
Torj-  iMimphleteers  uis)n  the,  in  his  eyes, 
most  contemptible  of  Lilliputians — Whig  ]nince- 
lings  and  ho|»-o’-my-thiimhs  in  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  what  he  considered  really  great  men, 
himself  among  the  nuinlier?  Here  is  a  |iassage 
taken  etjually  at  random  fn>m  the  Ara/nan  SujhtK. 
The  tailor  is  telling  a  stoiy  alM)nt  the  chattering 
barlier : 

“ ‘Think  what  a  situation  was  mine!  What 
could  I  do  with  so  cruel  a  tormentor?  ‘  Give  him 
three  pieces  of  gold,  ’  said  1  to  the  slave  who  man- 
agiHl  the  expenses  of  my  house,  ‘  and  send  him 
aw'ay,  that  1  may  lie  rid  of  him ;  1  will  not  be 
shaved  to-day.’ — ‘My  ma.stcr, ’  cried  the  liarlK*r 
at  hearing  this,  ‘wiiat  am  I  to  understand  by 
these  words?  It  was  not  I  who  came  to  seek 
vou,  it  was  yon  who  onlered  me  to  come ;  and  that 
lieing  the  case,  I  swear  by  the  faith  of  a  Mussul¬ 
man  I  will  not  quit  your  house  till  I  have  shaved 
you.  If  you  do  not  know  my  value  it  is  no  fault 
of  mine.  Your  late  honored  father  was  more  just 
to  mv  merits.  Each  time  when  he  sent  for  me  to 
bleed  him  he  used  to  make  me  sit  down  bv  his 
side,  and  then  it  was  delightful  to  hear  the  clever 
talk  with  which  I  entertained  him.’” 

And  so  on. 

It  so  happens  that  in  this  story  the  comedy  of 
boredom,  let  us  say,  is  distinctly  marked.  But 
behind  the  simple,  elementary,  olivicais  comedy, 
who  can  tell  all  the  intricate  by-play  of  highly 
allusive  and  irrecoverable  sarcasm  which  exists  ? 
In  the  jiosKagc  quoted  fWim  Swift,  there  is  on  the 
surface  a  gentle  vein  of  almost  childlike  comedy. 
Beneath  this  slender  film  there  is  Swift  himself, 
wallowing — wallowing  is  the  word — in  all  the 


virulence  and  (Mission  of  his  age  aud  time.  To 
us  the  su]ierfic  ia  glaze  is  still  trans|iarcnt.  What 
will  it  lie  five  thousand  years  hence  ?  Butler’s 
JIudiliraK  already  requires  elalxirate  study,  and 
many  an  antiquarian  who  piques  himself  on  his 
(lenetration  niay,  time  n]Min  time,  be  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  true  mark  of  the  author. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Dalziel’s  new  edition  of  the 
Aralnan  Siijktt,  we  lately  had  occasion  to  remark 
upon  the  very  great  merit  of  the  illustrations. 
They  are  gems  in  their  kind,  real  works  of  art, 
containing  an  immense  amount  of  thought,  care, 
imagination,  and  wonderfully  in  harmony  with 
the  s|>irit  of  the  tales  themselves.  They  are  in 
conce|>tion  and  ex]ireMsion  mellow,  childlike  with¬ 
out  being  childish,  surely  one  of  the  best  features 
of  good  art,  and  totally  free  from  the  affectation 
of  young  sentiment.  They  have  the  best  charac- 
teristies  of  tlie  modem  English  realism,  without 
any  of  its  modem  conventionalities,  nor  have  they 
any  of  the  conventionality  of  the  late  euphnistic 
school  of  Euglish  engraving,  which  reached  its 
height  in  the  hackneyed  Oriental  album.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Dalziel’s  ArtJnan 
jS'ujhtK  constitute  a  new  phase  in  the  art  of  illus¬ 
tration.  But  having  said  this,  we  must  rejieat 
our  criticism,  that  the  predominant  &nlt,  through¬ 
out  the  earlier  part  of  the  volume  especially,  is  a 
certain  monotony  of  mechanical  effect  from  the 
rough  contrast  of  white  and  black  which  im|iairs 
the  delicacy  of  the  result.  The  defect  wears 
away,  however,  towards  the  end  of  the  volume. 
Thus  in  the  illustration  of  the  lady,  showing  Alnn- 
char  the  hidden  treasure,  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
this,  and  a  more  exquisitely  lieaiitifiil  female  fig¬ 
ure  in  every  detail,  the  firmnes  and  delicacy  of 
the  bust,  the  ri|je  and  nervous  beauty  of  the  arm, 
the  lieauty  of  the  foot,  the  grace  and  modest  gen¬ 
tleness  of  the  whole,  we  never  remember  to  have 
seen.  It  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Tenniel.  Many  of 
the  plates  are  evident  copies  fmm  nature.  Two 
will  strike  almost  every  one.  One  is  a  likeness  of 
Mr.  Leighton,  the  artist,  wra]>|ied  in  adoration  of 
a  lovely  .lewess  playing  on  the  guitar.  It  is  drawn 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Ltalziel,  and  the  plate  is  called, 
“The  (Concert  at  the  Palate  of  Schemselnihar. ” 
The  other,  also  by  Mr.  Dalziel,  is  a  photographic 
likeness  of  the  Biironess  Alphonse  de  Rothschild 
in  her  girlhood.  In  the  (date,  “  Prince  Amgiad 
and  the  Wicked  Lady,  ”  the  expression  of  female 
wickedness  is  well  defined,  a  dry,  cold,  haughty, 
yet  flaming  and  resplendent  wickedness,  as  of  a 
stalactite  of  cmeltv,  lit  up  by  the  blaze  of  a  vol¬ 
cano.  Did  Mr.  'fenniel  imagine  the  woman,  or 
dtMw  he  know  her? 

The  Life  of  liohert  Stepheneon,  late 

lYeiiideut  of  the  inutitufion  of  i'iril  Euifinoeir*.  By 
11.  J  KAKfKKSos,  Barrister-at-Law,  with  de8cri(»- 
tive  chapters  on  st>me  of  his  most  im|M)rtant  jm  - 
fc.ssional  works  by  Wili.ia.m  1’oi.k,  F.R.S.,  M.I. 
C.E.  Two  vols.  Ijongman  &  Co.  1864. — The 
plan  of  double  editorshi|)  of  these  volumes  is  most 
judicious.  To  Mr.  Jeafl'reson  has  been  intmsted 
the  (lersunal  historv'  of  these  distinguished  men. 
Though  professing  to  be  the  life  of  Robert,  a  very 
large  (lart  of  the  working  career,  and  much  of  the 
character  of  the  father,  are  necessarily  brought 
again  liefore  the  (Jiiblic.  Mr.  JeaflVestHi  seems  to 
have  been  very  diligent  and  (xiinstaking  in  tracing 
the  early  career  of  the  father.  During  the  latter 
part  of  i860  he  s]jent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  North- 
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nmberland  and  Durham,  gathering  material  from 
the  oral  communication*  of  relatives,  from  the 
reminiscences  of  men  who  had  been  the  com¬ 
panion*  or  jMitrons  of  either  Gieorge  or  Robert, 
from  parish  registers,  or  the  account-books  of 
collieries  or  factories.  From  these  materials  he 
ha*  been  able  to  correct  so  many  errors  which 
have  appeared  in  other  biographies  of  the  elder 
Stephenson,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  rewrite 
bis  life  so  far  as  it  was  mixed  up  with  the  history 
of  lii*  son.  Mr.  Pole  undertook  to  descrilw  the 
great  works  in  which  Rol>ert  was  from  time  to  time 
engaged.  This  portion  of  the  book  takes  up  the 
life  of  Robert  Stephenson  at  40,  and  carries  it  on 
till  its  close  at  5.5.  The  “Battle  of  the  Ganges,” 
“Iron  Bridges,”  “The  Britannia  Bridge,”  “The 
High-level  Bridge  at  Neaxastle,”  “Chester  and 
Holyheasl  Railway,”  “As  Politician,”  “In  Lon¬ 
don  Society,”  “'fhe  Great  Victoria  Bridgi*,”  are 
some  of  the  subjects  selected  by  the  biographer ; 
but  the  second  volume  in  reality  takes  in  the  his-  • 
tory  of  the  railway  svstem  with  all  its  tights  before 
P^iainent  and  witfi  the  public,  together  with  a 
graphic  descripticm  of  the  difficulties  which  had 
to  be  overcome  when  crossing  rivers,  or  making 
levels  to  suit  the  pnjudices  of  people,  or  to  con¬ 
tend  with  natural  causes.  There  arc  excellent 
p<u1raits  of  George  and  Robert,  and  engravings  of 
the  Britannia,  the  Conway,  and  the  High-level 
bridge  at  Newcastle,  and  of  the  Victoria  bridge  at 
Montreal.  The  ^Itook  is  in  the  highest  degree 
interesting,  and  well  worthy  of  careful  study  by 
all  who  have  faith  in  steady  industry  and  enthu¬ 
siasm. — Pnptilar  Srimee. 

The  IliUgardt  and  the  Barton* :  A  story  of  two 
families.  By  Henry  Kinoslky.  B<»ton  :  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields,  18(>5.  The  name  of  the  popular 
author  of  this  volume  will  secure  for  it  a  large 
number  of  readers. 

Cape  Cod  (the  same  publishers).  By  Henry  1). 
TiioREAr,  All  who  have  read  Thorcau’s 

I>revious  works  will  be  likely  to  read  this  new 
volume.  There  is  a  tieculiar  fascination  aUnit  his 
pt-n,  especially  when  he  describes  natural  objects 
aud  soeneiy. 

Amirs.  R.  W.  Emerson.  Assays.  By  R. 
W.  Emerson.  First  and  iSecond  Series.  The 
same  publishers,  1865.  These  volumes  lielong  to 
the  blue  aud  gold  series  and  are  brought  out  in 
the  exquisite  style  which  cliaracteriK  s  it.  We 
arc  not  among  Emerson’s  special  adiiiin-rs,  but 
there  arc  in  these  Poems,  aud  especially  in  the 
volume  of  Essays,  many  beautiful jgema  of  thought. 


SCIENCE  I 

Meteors  on  the  Sun^s  Sutfaee.  It  will  be  i 
membered  that  a  few  yean  ago,  while  viewing  ' 
the  sun  through  a  telescope,  Mr.  Carrington  per- , 
ceived  a  meteor  pa&sing  across  the  disc.  This 
WAS  at  bis  observatory  at  Redhill ;  but  the  ap-  ' 
earance  was  independently  seen  and  described  ; 
y  Mr.  Hodgson,  at  London.  A  similar  phenom-  j 
enon  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Brodie,  of  Uckfleld,  j 
at  10:3U  a.  m.  of  October  2d.  The  length  of  its  ! 
path  in  the  field  of  view  was  about  one  minute  : 
of  arc.  the  breadth  of  the  head  about  four  or  * 
five  seconds  of  arc,  and  the  duration  of  its  visi-  ^ 


bility  abont  three-tenths  of  a  second.  It  first 
appeared  at  the  lower  part  of  the  field  of  view, 
and  passed  nearly  vertically  towards  the  centre. 
It  hod  a  slightly  curved  tail,  with  two  very  con¬ 
siderable  ”  serration.*”  on  its  eastern  edge.  Mr. 
Brodie  describes  it  us  a  very  brilliant  body,  far 
surpassing  in  lustre  that  of  the  sun  itmdf.  As 
the  teU'seope  has  an  object-glass  of  8|  inches 
aperture,  and  the  eye-piece  specially  adapted 
for  looking  at  the  sun,  and  found  to  be  in  good 
onler,  there  can  be  n<i  doubt  in  re6p«*ct  to  the 
reality  of  the  appearance. — Popular  Science. 

Bright  B<ind  rouml  the  Mooti's  Edge  ir  So^ar 
Eclipses.  I'lofessor  Challis  recurs  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  last  number  of  the  Astronomical  So¬ 
ciety’s  notices.  He  now  admits  with  Professor 
Airy  that  this  bright  band  can  not  be  explained 
by  refraction  through  a  lunar  atmosphere.  He 
has  examined  three  of  the  photographs  taken  of 
the  last  solar  eclipw  by  Professor  Alexander, 
and  finds  that,  when  they  are  looked  at  too 
clostdyor  too  distant,  for  distinct  vision,  a  a’hite 
band  not  only  appears  round  the  edge  of  tho 
moon,  increasing  in  intensity  towards  the  cusps, 
but  also  in  the  interior  of  the  sun’s  border.  On 
viewing  them  with  distinct  vision,  the  bands, 
however,  disappeared  entirely.  But  at  the  same 
time  a  narrow  luminous  fringe,  not  of  uniioim 
breadth  or  brightness  (the  latter  increasing  to¬ 
wards  the  limb),  was  seen  surrounding  the 
moon,  but  could  not  be  detected  on  the  sun. 
lie  likewise  tried  the  effect  of  iiasting  a  piece 
of  the  dark  photographic  paper  across  the  bright 
lune,  and  also  saw  the  luminous  band  at  its 
edges.  Professor  ('hallis  is  of  opinion  that  the 
bands  and  the  fringe  are  different  phenome¬ 
na.  the  former  being  due  to  indistinct  vision, 
ahile  the  latter  is  plainly  seen.  It  is  clear  that 
it  is  not  due  to  phutograph’C  eftect,  as  it  has 
been  8**en  by  eye-observation,  both  by  Mr.  He 
La  Rue  and  Professor  Argelander.  It  ha.*  been 
statetl,  however,  that  the  same  sort  of  fringe  is 
sometimes  observed  in  photographs  of  moun¬ 
tain  scenery  along  the  dark  outlines,  and  it  has 
berm  surin:sed  that  it  is  dne  to  the  illuminations 
of  the  atmosphere  from  light  retlected  beyond 
the  dark  boundary  from  the  innumerable  facets 
of  objects.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  corona  i 
red  fiaines  can  not  be  accounted  for  by  tho. 
flection  of  the  light  of  the  photosphere  from  lao 
solar  atmosphere,  but  thinks  that  the  ether  in  its 
neighborhood  may  be  so  disturbed  that  it  may 
become  luminous,  and  adduces  the  great  height 
of  the  Aurora  Jiore'ilis  as  a  case  in  point,  which 
is  sometimes  found  to  be  much  greater  than  the 
supposed  limits  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere. — 
Popular  Science. 

Value  of  Sewage  as  a  Manure. — It  is  well  that 
the  fitrming  world  should  know  that,  though  the 
sewage  of  large  towns  contains  many  of  the 
ingredients  of  plants,  and  will,  on  the  first  ap- 

filication  to  a  soil  produce  an  increased  crop,  it 
8,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  true 
manure.  Sewage  docs  not  contain  all  the  mine¬ 
ral  ingredients  of  plants,  and  hence  can  not  be 
depended  on  by  the  agriculturist  for  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  plant-ashes  to  the  soil.  These  facts 
have  very  recently  been  urged  upon  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  English  public  by  Baron  Liebig, 
who  addressed  a  long  letter  upon  the  subject 
to  Lord  Robert  Montagu,  M.P.  In  what  may 
be  termed  its  natural  slate,  says  the  Baron, 
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sewage  is  not  a  universal  manure  like  stable 
dung,  which  is  efficacious  at  all  times  and  in  all 
localities,  but  a  special  manure,  the  continued 
application  of  which  tends  to  impoverish  the 
laud.  Stable  dung  contains  all,  a  special  man¬ 
ure  only  some,  of  the  elements  which  ought  to 
be  restored  to  the  soil  in  order  to  make  it  per¬ 
manently  fertile.  Peruvian  guano,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  belongs  to  the  class  of  special  manures ; 
and  experience  has  shown  that  in  certain  coun¬ 
tries  (e  g.,  Germany  and  Scotland),  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  guano  to  meadow  land,  which  produced, 
in  the  firs:  year,  enormous  crops  of  grass  or  hay, 
hud  later  no  effect  at  all  ;  and  that  the  same 
man  who  at  first  overrated  the  use  of  guano, 
eventually  cursed  its  employment  Sewage 
contains  ammonia,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid,  | 
like  guano,  but  phosphoric  acid  ia  muck  nmtU- 
rr  proportions.  On  a  soil  rich  (in  its  natural 
state)  in  phosphoric  acid,  sewage  will  have  an 
excellent  effect ;  it  will  produce,  for  instance, . 
large  crops  of  grass,  turnips,  and  corn,  if  the  I 
soil  supplies  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid 
wanting  in  the  sewage  ;  but,  as  in  each  sucessiv  e 
crop  a  certain  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  is 
abstracted,  the  total  quantity  in  the  soil  is,  by 
continual  application  of  the  sewage,  gradually 
diminishing  every  year,  and  a  time  must  arrive 
when  the  phosphoric  acid  will  be  insufficient 
for  further  crops,  and  when  sewage  will  cease 
to  produce  its  former  effects.  Such  lieing  the 
probable  results  of  the  application  of  sewage 
ver  se,  there  are  two  things  to  be  done :  Firstly, 
It  must  be  mude  intelligible  to  all  that  sewage 
matter  in  its  natural  state  does  nut  replace 
Btuble-iianure.  and  that  if  use<l  exclusively  it 
will  produce  abundant  crops  on/i/  for  a  time  ; 
secondly,  the  farmer  must  be  inaUe  acquainted 
with  the  names  of  those  ingredients  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  sewage  in  order 
to  render  it  a  pemanent  and  useful  manure. 
Baron  l..iebig  suggests  that — the  composition 
of  sewage  being  known— a  recipe  should  be 
placed  in  the  bauds  of  the  farmer,  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  elements  to  be  employed. —  VuU  Letter 
to  the  Times,  November. 

An  Ancient  Mining  Wheel,  upwards  of  twenty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  eleven  feet  six  inches 
bre'^"'*has  recently  been  exhibited  at  the 
AcaJ**my  of  “Arts  et  Mdtiers’’  at  Paris,  by  M. 
A.  Safaison,  who  states  that  it  was  discovered  in 
a  Portuguese  mine,  and  was  doubtles.s  employed 
by  the  Komans  to  raise  waU‘r  in  the  operation 
of  draining  the  mine.  Eight  dther  of  these 
wheels  have  lately  been  discovered  by  'the 
'  miners,  who  are  now  working  the  same  old 
mines.  These  wheels  are  made  of  wood — the 
arm.s  and  felloes  of  pine,  and  the  axle  and  its 
support  of  oak,  the  fabric  being  remarkable 
fur  the  lightness  of  its  construction.  It  is  sup- 
osed  that  these  wheels  can  nut  be  less  than 
,4.'>0  years  old,  and  yet  the  wood  is  in  a  per¬ 
fect  state  of  preservation,  owing  to  its  immer¬ 
sion  in  water  charged  with  salts  of  copper  and 
iron.  From  their  position  and  construction, 
these  wheels  are  presumed  to  have  been  worked 
as  treadmills,  by  men  standing  with  naked  feet 
upon  one  side. — Vide  7'As  Artisan. 
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Clauds  DuvaL  Engraved  by  Luxn  Stocks, 


A.  R.  A.,  from  the  Picture  bv  W.  P.  Frith,  R. 
A,  Published  by  the  Art-\jnion  of  Ixiiulun. 
'Phis  is  the  print  which  the  Art-Union  of  London 
offers  to  its  sulmoribers  of  the  current  year.  In 
making  selections  of  subjects  year  by  year  for  this 
purpose,  the  society,  actimted  by  the  ^licy  which 
can  alone  render  it  po)iular,  chooses  those  that 
are  likely  to  attract  the  multitude,  yet  without 
ignoring  the  real  merit  of  the  picture  as  a  genuine 
work  of  Art.  To  do  otherwise — that  is,  to  select 
a  truly  dignified  subject  whi<-h  only  the  few  could 
appreciate — might  inqicril  the  existence  of  the 
institution ;  it  was  once  tried  in  the  case  of  Hil¬ 
ton's  “Crucifixion,”  and  failed.  No  other  re¬ 
source,  then,  is  open,  but  to  adopt  what  will 
)>leasc,  even  if  it  docs  not  teach.  Such  a  work  is 
Mr.  Frith's  “Clawle  Duval,”  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  not  very  long  since.  'Phe  pic¬ 
ture  mast  lie  well  rememlieretl,  for  it  was  one  of 
the  princi|ial  attracffuiu  of  the  gallery  that  year. 
'Phis  noted  highwayman,  who  rendered  hiinseif 
a  terror  to  all  aristocratic  travelers  about  the 
earlv  part  of  the  last  century,  by  levying  blai^k 
mail  on  all  who  carried  with  them  any  thing  worth ' 
taking,  has  with  sundry  other  frcclxxitcrs,  his 
com]iHnions,  sto|<ped  some  grandee's  family  coach, 
turned  out  its  (H-cupaiits,  and  while  some  of  the 
scoundrels  are  imssessing  themselves  of  the  valu¬ 
ables,  Claude  comptds  a  handsome  young  lady, 
one  of  the  travelers,  to  dance  with  him  on  the 
heath.  'Phe  story  is  capitally  told  in  ail  its  va¬ 
ried  incidents,  but  the  interest  of  the  sjiectator 
centres  in  the  dance  and  in  the  young  lady,  who 
tries  hard  to  make  herself  an  agreeable  partner 
at  such  an  unusmil  “boll,”  though  the  anxiety  of 
her  face  shows  her  to  be  but  ill  at  ease.  Howev¬ 
er,  there  is  honor  among  thieves,  for,  as  the  story 
g<»es,  Claude  relea,ses  the  latly  and  her  com|ian- 
ions,  taking  only  a  small  pro}x>rtiun  of  their 
iroperty,  because  she  hatl  complied  with  his  |)o- 
itc  request  of  standing  with  him  in  a  coranto,  the 
dance  of  the  period. 

'Phe  engraving — a  large  one  in  line — is  by  Mr. 
St(x;ks,  whov  presuming,  and  rightly  too,  that 
the  subject  is  not  over  refined,  has  treated 
with  boldness  rather  than  delicacy  in  the  catting; 
but  it  comes  together  very  effectively,  while  the 
figure  of  the  young  lady  apjiears  in  great  contrast, 
by  the  softness  of  texture  in  Imth  tlesh  ami  drap¬ 
ery.  It  is  most  highly  finished.  'Phe  print  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  pn))ular,  aed  deserves  to  be  so, 
if  only  for  the  excellency  of  the  engraving.  Tht 
Art  Journal. 

Ixtrd  Camden  in  the  Stocks.— A.  ludicrous  story 
is  told  of  his  being  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Ducre , 
in  Essex,  and  accompanying  a  gentleman,  noto¬ 
rious  for  bis  absence  of  mind,  in  a  wadk,  during 
which  they  came  to  the  parish  stocks.  Having 
a  wish  to  know  the  nature  of  the  punishment, 
the  chief  justice  bcggial  his  companion  to  open 
them  so  that  he  might  try.  This  being  done, 
hi.s  fr^*nd  aaunteied  on,  and  totally  forgot  him. 
The  imprisoned  chief  tried  in  vain  to  release 
himself,  and,  on  asking  a  peasant  who  was  pass¬ 
ing  by  to  let  him  out,  was  laughed  at  and  told 
he  “  wasn't  set  there  for  nothing.”  He  was 
soon  set  at  liberty  by  the  servants  of  his  host ; 
and  afterwards,  on  the  trial  of  an  action  for 
false  iraprisonuient  against  a  magistrate  by  some 
fellow  whom  he  had  set  in  the  stocks,  on  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant  ridiculing  the  charge 
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and  declaring  it  was  no  punishment  at  all,  hU 
lurdship  leaned  over  and  whispered,  ‘‘  Brother, 
were  you  ever  in  the  stocks  The  counsel 
indignantly  replied,  ‘  Never,  my  lord.”  ”  Then 
1  have  been,”  said  the  chief  justice;  “andl 
can  a.'isure  you  it  is  not  the  trifle  you  represent 
it” — Fo**’m  Z/irM  of  the  Jwkft*." 

Sir  ])iaf>ier's  DnUhfubte*t. — Sir  Wil¬ 

liam  Napier  was  oue  day  taking  a  tong  country 
walk  near  Freshford,  when  he  met  a  little  girl 
about  five  years  old  subbing  over  a  broken 
bowl ;  she  had  dropped  and  broken  it  in  bring¬ 
ing  it  back  from  the  field  to  which  she  had  taken 
her  father’s  dinner  in  it,  and  she  said  she  would 
be  beaten  on  her  retui  n  home  fur  having  brok¬ 
en  it ;  then,  with  a  sudden  gleam  of  hope,  she 
innocently  looked  u^  into  his  face,  and  said, 
**  But  you  can  mend  it,  can’t  ee  t”  bir  William 
explaiiuHl  that  be  could  not  mend  the  bowl, 
but  the  trouble  he  could,  by  the  gilt  of  a  six¬ 
pence  to  buy  another.  However,  on  opening 
his  puree,  it  was  empty  of  silver,  and  he  had  to 
make  amends  by  promising  to  meet  bis  little 
friend  on  the  same  spot  at  the  same  hour  next 
day,  and  to  bring  tue  sixpence  with  him,  bid¬ 
ding  her  meanwhile  tell  her  mother  she  bad 
seen  a  gentleman  who  would  bring  her  the 
money  for  the  bowl  next  day.  The  child,  en- 
tirelv  trusting  him,  went  on  her  way  comforted. 
On  his  return  home  he  found  an  invitation 
awaiting  him  to  dine  at  Bath  the  following  eve¬ 
ning.  to  meet  some  one  whom  he  specially 
wished  to  see.  He  hesitated  fur  some  little 
time,  trying  to  calculate  the  possibility  of  meet¬ 
ing  his  little  friend  of  the  broken  bowl,  and 
still  being  in  time  for  the  dinner  party  in  Bath. 
Finding  this  could  not  be,  Ih*  wrote  to  decline 
the  invitation,  on  the  plea  of  a  “  pre-engage¬ 
ment,”  saying  to  one  of  bis  family  as  he  did  so, 

1  can  nut  disappoint  her,  she  trusted  me  so  im¬ 
plicitly.” 

A  Ckiiteae  JjiHner. — A  traveler  recently  ar¬ 
rived  from  i'ekiu,  gives  the  tollowing  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  Cbinest-  dinner ; — “  The  first  coarse 
consisted  of  a  kind  of  square  tower  formed  of 
slices  of  breast  of  goose,  and  of  a  fish  which  the 
Chinese  call  ‘  cow’s  head,’  with  a  large  dish  of 
hashed  tripe,  and  bard  eggs  of  a  dark  color 

fireserved  in  lime.  Next  came  grains  of  pick¬ 
ed  wheat  and  barley,  shell-fish  unknown  in 
Europe,  enoruioos  prawns,  preserved  ginger, 
and  fruits.  All  these  are  eaten  with  ivory 
chopsticks,  which  the  guests  bring  with  them. 
f)n  grand  occasions  the  first  dish  is  always 
birds'-nest  soup,  which  consists  of  a  thick  gela¬ 
tinous  substance.  Small  cups  are  placed  round 
the  tureen,  each  containing  a  diflerent  kind  of 
sauce.  The  second  course  was  a  ragout  of  sea- 
snails.  At  Macau  these  are  white,  but  at  Ningpo 
they  are  green,  viscous,  and  slippery,  by  no 
means  easy  to  pick  up  with  small  sticks.  Their 
taste  resembles  that  of  the  green  fat  of^urtle. 
The  snails  were  followed  by  a  dish  of  the  fie  h 
covering  the  skull  of  sturgeons,  which  is  very 
costly,  as  several  heads  are  required  to  make 
even  a  small  dish.  Next  was  a  dish  of  sharks' 
fins  mixed  with  slices  of  pork,  and  a  crab  salad ; 
after  these  a  stew  of  plums  and  other  firuit,  the 
acidity  of  which  is  considered  a  corrective  fur 
the  viscous  fat  of  the  fish ;  then  mushrooms, 
pulse,  and  ducks’  tongues,  which  last  are  con-  j 


sidered  th»  ne  pint  ultra  of  Chinese  cookery  ; 
deers’  Umdons — a  royal  dish  which  the  Emperor 
himstdf  sends  as  a  present  to  bis  favorites ;  and 
V’enus’s  ears—a  kind  of  unctuous  shell-fish  ; 
lastly,  boiled  rice,  served  in  small  cups,  with 
acanthus  seeds  preserved  in  spirits,  and  other 
condiments.  Last  of  all  tea  was  served.” — 
Galiffnard. 

Fate  of  Sir  John  Franktn'i  Flx/tedition  —  The 
singular  fate  of  1.A  I’erouse  and  his  expedition 
was  unknown  to  the  civilized  world  for  thirty- 
eight  ^  ears.  and  then  brought  to  light  only  by  the 
exertions  of  one  individual.  Captain  Dillon,  an 
English  master  of  a  merchant  ship.  Here,  too, 
we  have  the  first  intimation  of  the  fate  of  Fro¬ 
bisher's  five  men  after  being  shrouded  in  mys¬ 
tery  for  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  years-  all 
but  determined  by  )>ersonal  inquiry  among  the 
natives.  Why  not,  then,  be  able  to  obtain  from 
the  same  natives— that  is,  of  the  same  Inniiit  race 
— all  those  particulars  so  interesting, and  many 
of  them  so  important  to  science,  concerning  the 
Lost  Tolar  Expt'dition  T  1  was  now  convinced, 
mure  than  1  had  ever  bt-en,  that  the  whole  mys¬ 
tery  of  their  fate  could  have  been,  and  may  yet 
be  deU-rmined. — •*  Jjife  with  the  Ftquimaux.' 

Surrey  of'  JerutaUm. — While  the  survey  of  the 
city  is  proceeding.  Captain  Wilson  has  been  ex¬ 
ploring  underground,  and  has  made  some  im¬ 
portant  discoveries  to  elucidate  its  ancient  topo¬ 
graphy,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  “  one  of  the  arches  of  the  causeway 
which  led  from  the  city  to  the  Temple,  in  a  ver^ 
good  state  of  preservation,  the  spun  of  which  is 
between  forty  and  fifty  feet,  and  composed  of 
large  stones  like  those  seen  in  the  Jewish  wail¬ 
ing-place.”  lie  has  also  discovered  another 
large  cistern  in  the  Haram  or  Temple  area,  and 
savs  the  whole  area  is  perfectly  honeycombed 
with  passages  and  cisterns  ;  and  he  had  himself 
lowered  eighty-two  feet  down  a  well,  which  is 
in  what  was  formerly  the  Valley  of  the  Cheese¬ 
mongers,  and  followed  the  stream  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  till  be  came  to  the  spring, 
with  Some  step.s  down  into  it,  which  were  cut 
in  the  solid  rock. —  Cokmel  Jamet,  of  the.  Ord¬ 
nance  Surrey  Ojfice.  . 

Steel-I'en  Mftkimj  at  Hirminyham. — A  quick  fe¬ 
male  worker  will  cut  out  in  one  day  of  ten 
working  hours  250  gross,  or  36,000  peas,  which 
involves  72,l>00  distinct  motions  of  the  arm,  two 
in  every  second. — Rejtort  of  Children  t  Fm/doy- 
ment  Commixtion. 

In  the  latt  adriree  /rom  Senee/al,  that  country 
is  reported  as  infested  by  locusts  in  number's 
larger  than  ever,  and  a  fact  is  mentioned  which 
enables  readers  at  a  distance  to  judge  of  the 
prodigious  swarms.  A  French  steamer,  with 
the  governor  on  board,  was  lying  in  the  river, 
when  a  swarm  of  locusts  jiassed,  flying  inland, 
in  such  inconceivable  numbers  as  comiilettdy 
to  hide  the  shore  from  the  company  in  tne  ves¬ 
sel.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  dense  cloud  of  locusts, 
forty-five  miles  long,  which  occupied  from  sun¬ 
rise  to  sunset  in  passing.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  proverb  concerning  an  ill-wind,  we  read 
further,  that  while  this  invasion  of  lucusts  filled 
the  black  farmers  with  despair,  the  Moors,  who 
are  not  agriculturists,  were  in  high  spirits,  as 
they  kill  and  preserve  large  quantities  of  the  in¬ 
sects  for  food. — Leisure  Hour, 
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